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THE SPECTATOR 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO. 


THE HOMANS SHAM. 


MR. SHEPPARD TIOMANS has appeared with another exposition of his 
volatile plan of life insurance in The Financier, upon which we propose 


to offer some comments. It is true that in the business of life assur- 


, 


ance we need “ Reformation,” and it is for this reason that we raise 
our voice against the iniquity of launching plans replete with elements 
that can issue in nothing but failure and disappointment. Life assur- 
ance has not to go begging for the endorsement of the public as to its 
efficacy and attendant benefits. All this has been proved. Had the 
practice in the past but conformed to the przvczple there would be 
nothing heard to-day of want of confidence in such a_ beneficent 
institution. When the rotten practices of the past have been entirely 
uprooted, we shall soon find life insurance proceeding on the even 
tenor of its way. 

Mr. Homans'’s attempts to usher in “ Reformation ”’ by the defamation 
of what he has hitherto been glad to proclaim as the “ sheet anchor 
of life assurance :"’ in action resemble that of the dog that “let go 
the substance to grasp at the shadow.” 

The article in The Financier informs us that life insurance is on the 
decline, which state of things is to be accounted for partially in the 
depression of trade, but principally in the mode of conducting the 
business. We admit there is a wide dissatisfaction abroad which has 
induced a want of confidence on the part of the public. What led to 
this state of things but the unhealthy competition induced by the 
multiplication of life insurance organizations beyond the demand for 
them? Then began the era of extravagance—then began the loud- 
tongued proclamation of promises that could never be redeemed—then 
began the distribution of surplus that never had been earned—then 
arose the natural sequence of deception and blundering on the part ot 
insurance managers and state officials—all acting as so many factors 
to make up the product of confusion. 

Well! what has Mr. Homans done in the matter of reform ? 

1st. He is not going to take (so he alleges) so much money from 
the policyholders as the old line companies do. We have proved from 
his own figures that he is going to take much more (if he can get it) 
for benefits insignificant because uncertain, when compared with those 
conferred by the old line plan. As the policyholder becomes exhausted 
then he is called upon to pay most for his insurance, and is finally 
compelled to give up in despair. Such a one can take up the cry of 
Burns “Still, still the victim of affliction. 
My poor widow and half a dozen little ones, helpless 
Enough of this— 


Robert Alas! I begin to 
the worst. 
orphans. There | am, as weak as a woman’s tear. 
‘tis half my disease." Mr. Homans is ccrrect when he says, we must 
always remember that life insurance is valuable as a means of pro- 
tection, in the event of death, rather than as an investment of present 
He got on the right track here. (Insurance vs. Bank). 

There is to be strict accountability, responsibility, or /rams- 
We demand his credentials. Where is 


feel 


means. 

2nd. 
parent integrity. 
the guarantee ? 

3d. He has charged the old system with extravagance. This 
charge can only hold so far as the loading of the net premiums is con- 
cerned. The highest loading is on the life premium, which in mutual 
companies reaches 40 per cent. In Mr. Homans’s case the loading 
reaches 100 per cent. If this be soit may be urged, how do you 
account for the insufficiency of the premiums charged? For the rea- 
son that the sum set apart by Mr. Homans to provide for the cost of 
insurance rests on pure assumption, and is proved by experience, as far 
as that experience goes, that this sum is utterly inadequate to meet the 
risk run. . 

It is due to Mr. Homans to render the explanation, that when we 


Agreed. 





saw his paper read before the American Social Science Association, 
wherein he says that: In our largest American company we find that 
the annual mortality among policyholders of 


imiba 1.78 per cent. 


che wees ee eee es cose 6D 
.40 ~ 


Short-term policies has been. 
Whole life..... ee 
Endowment assurance. 


We apprehended his meaning to be, that the above per centages applied 
to the expected rate by the American Table. Since writing our last 
article we came across the figures of the paper read before the Statisti- 
cal Congress at the Hague, wherein these per centages evidently apply 
to the actual loss to amount at risk, by the Actuarzes’ Table. Reduc- 
ing this to the American Table and applying the short term experience, 
we have about 160 per cent. for our factors to apply to the cost of 
insurance by the American experience. . 

It must however be borne in mind that the general experience of the 
Mutual Life from 1843 to 1866—that is 24 years, was an exceptional one ; 
and to conclude that this experience of the past will necessarily be 
the datum of the future expectation may lead astray. Of the amount 
at risk in the Mutual Life, throughout the above-named period of 24 
years, viz., $668,592,461, 


23.20 per cent had been in force but............ccccscceeess I year, 
IS oe vs - Perr errr reer ere eer eee 2 years, 
25 - aie " So os a'c'cle ve ce ewidendaseubnte g- § 
22.5 Ms ; eT eh ehee vowed ; os 6-10 6(—** 
9.6 ma “ st aay Res ERP an er ree I-15" 
4 “ “ os eS ekepen haeeuk Cds cannes 16-20" 

7 * “ ss DY el aVennes Sen eee ene Oareee 21-24 ‘* 


So that 85.7 per cent. of the whole experience is covered by the short 
span of 10 years while 63.20 per cent. of the whole experience was 
spanned by 5 years, during which time the company gained largely 
from the effect of medical selection. We thus see what a short expe- 
rience that of the Mutual Life was up to 1866 and that the entire 
apparent gains by savings from mortality under the American Exper- 
ience Table, may not prove finally to be divisible surplus. 

Example at age 35 of the security afforded by Homans's new plan of 
insurance. 


PARTICIPATING RATES. Non-ParTicipaATiInG Rares, 
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Here is a fine outiook for policyholders and stockholders. The 


charter, however, sets it all right. 

From the surplus arising from non-participating policies, the com- 
pany is going to raise a guarantee fund of $250,000; after which, any 
excess may be divided amongst the stockholders annually. It would 
be interesting to see a table published, showing the equitable surrender 
value of the anticipated profits. 

The writer then goes on to play second fiddle to the Hon. Elizur 
Wright, with a view to obtain his endorsement of the plan. It is true 
that the latter concurs in the opinion of Mr. Fackler in relation to this 
plan, just as far as Mr. Homans concurs in the opinions of Elizur 
Wright. 

The Financier article concludes with an extract from the last Mass- 
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achusetts report in which the Hon. Elizur Wright is brought forward 
(in the last Massachusetts report, p. 230), to favor Mr. Homans’s views 
on term insurance. On referring to this page we find that he is 
advocating “ temporary insurance, for terms of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
years, either with or without the endowment provision against the old 
age of the insured.” 

It is unfortunate that he brings Mr. Wright forward to concur in his 
plan, for, in a paper read by the latter before the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, at Detroit, May 13th, 1875, on the subject of Life insurance 
for the poor he uses these words : 


These premiums, which we will call za/ura/, because each exactly 
covers the risk for the whole face of the policy for one year, and net, 
because margin is left out of consideration, will begin small and in- 
crease gradually and almost imperceptibly at first, but with ever-accel- 
erating rapidity as years roll on, till, at the ultimate age, if the insured 
lives to reach it, he will pay as his /as¢ annual premium, the whole 
sum insured less one year's interest. Life insurance has often been 
attempted on this natural plan, but for obvious reasons it has not suc- 
ceeded, aad never weil. It not only offers a supply of insurance far 
beyond any possible demand for it (why not pay as he goes ?) but there 
is nothing to hold the insured to pay the increasing premiums when he 
gets tired of it. (Then the company pays as 4e goes), At the end of 
any policy-year, the healthy subjects might step out and leave the sick 
ones on the company. To secure the persistence of the payment, suf- 
ficiently to save the company /rom ruznz, there would have to be either 
a law to enforce damages for non-fulfillment of the contract, or a 
deposit ¢hree or four times as /arge as the first premium, to be for- 
feited in the event of withdrawal. Without some such cement, the 
institution, no matter how large at the start, WOULD PROVE 
WORSE THAN A STRUCTURE OF SAND, FOR THE BEST 
MATERIALS WOULD GO AND THE WORST STAY.” 


We concur in the above. 





A CASE WHERE ECONOMY IS PATRIOT/SM. 


THE subject of exempting life insurance from taxation is one which 
seems at first sight to touch the question of patriotism. Is it patriotic 
to advocate a plan for dispensing with an available source of revenue ? 

To consider this question, it is necessary to feel sure of what patriot- 
ism is. From the only point of view in which we can look at the subject 
in this country, true patriotism desires the welfare of the people as a 
whole—not only the people of the present generation, but the people 
who for all time are to remain in this nation, or this state. Is it then 
profitable or advantageous for the people to exempt life insurance from 
taxation ? 

The advantage of the people as a whole will be subserved by any- 
thing which tends to increase the security and permanency of the gen- 
eral fund from which taxes are to be paid. We maintain that this 
fund will be preserved and increased by exempting from taxation the 
interest and the institution which is represented under the name of mu- 
tual life insurance. 

The general fund from which taxes are paid is, and must always be 
the fund that is invested in real estate. The more money invested in 
this way in the State of New York the larger will be the amount of 
taxable property and the smaller the burden falling on each citizen. 
The higher the existing realty in the state rises in value, by reason of 
money spent on its improvement, the less the individual tax, for, practi- 
cally, the only source of taxation now existing, is real estate. A man 
pays taxes on every article of use of which he avails himself; for that 
tax is added to its price by the seller to cover an increased rent caused 
by taxation on some real property used in the manufacture or sale of the 
article. Rents must be highest where real estate requires the most care 
and protection from government ; for there is where it is the most valu- 
able. Trade is then liveliest, and business demands are greatest. 
For exactly the same reasoa then is where commerce distributes the tax 
over the widest extent, by levying it from many and various articles. 
The greater the amount of desirable and occupiable real estate there- 
fore the greater and more adequate the source of taxes. 

Now there can be nothing so well adapted to cause a growth tn the 
values of real estate, or to increase its taxableness as a permanent 
realty, may 


source from which those desiring to build, or to improve 








derive loans at a low rate of interest. Such a fund the whole theory 
and scheme of life insurance aims to build up and keep in existence. 
It draws the fund from infinite and various sources and concentrates it 
upon this one use. The law surrounds it with so firm a grasp and 
compels its devotion so exclusively to this one investment in real estate 
loars of undoubted security, that the institution becomes, not a private 
business but almost a part of the government. Taxing it, or making 
it a source of revenue to the government, is like taxing the income of 
the government itsel/—the customs revenue for instance. 

Indeed the financial history of the United States presents an instance 
of the use of the public revenue, so parallel to the use made of money 
by life insurance companies, that it may be mentioned as an apt illus- 
tration of the absurdity of the tax. We refer to the United States 
loan moneys, which Congress, seeking a profitable investment for an 
accumulation of the public revenue, Cecided to put out in loans on real 
estate throughout the country. To have imposed a government tax on 
this money would have been simply taxing taxes. 
no wise dissimilar to the accumulation of life insurance premiums for 
investment in real estate loans under state insurance laws, except that 
the accumulation was made by government in the former instance, and 


Yet the case was in 


by corporations acting as agents of government in the latter. 

The income derived from life insurance premiums and invested in 
real estate loans, therefore, is an income devoted to increasing the tax- 
able fund of the state, and it is poor economy to subject it to a tax 
itself. To go beyond the question of economy and take the discussion 
into the realm of ethics, is something we hold not permissible in the 
case of taxation, which presents purely and simply the question of how 
to raise from a portion of the people the means to pay others for gov- 
erning them-—or rather for serving them-——in whichever aspect we 
consider those necessary and expensive people who 
In seeking the ways and means for doing this, 


choose to 
occupy public offices. 
the welfare of the country at large demands that those pay who derive 
the greatest blessings from or make the most use of government. 
Every man and every institution which calls for the protection of gov- 
ernment in making money, is properly a tax payer. 

A tax should fall on life insurance exactly as on any other business, 
just in proportion as it enables anybody to make money or earn profits. 
Stock companies doing life insurance as a business and earning profits, 
are of course to be taxed on these profits. But where life insurance 
consists merely in gathering together premiums from mutual insurers, 
to create a fund of insurance money which is to be loaned on real 
estate, it becomes an institution which it is not ecomomy to tax—and 
economy is the only consideration governing the case. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR MISMANAGEMENT. 


It is Superintendent Chapman who, in discussing ‘* Management’ in 
connection with insurance, suggests that, in order to prevent, as far as 
possible, companies from becoming” insolvent, it is necessary that 
the responsibility of all mismanagement should be placed on the 
shoulders of those to whom the directors of companies have intrusted 
the management of the business. This makes the managers responsi- 
ble, not only for their own conduct, but for the conduct of all who are 
in their employ. Ifa failure should occur for the want of skill or in- 
tegrity, or for the want of*both, no matter where the want is found, the 
managers are responsible. If the theories on which the business stands 
are not fals>, then, as the Superintendent says, “ Managers of life com- 
panies are responsible for their failures,’’ and “‘ No shrinkage of respon- 
sibility in this most important of all trusts is either advisable or per- 
missible.”’ 

But what follows if this idea is adopted by the people ? 
whenever occasion would call upon public opinion to express itself, 
its action would be definite. Then men, who have a _ higher 
regard for reputation than for the requirements of justice, and no re- 
gard for public sentiment so long as it points to no one in particular, 
would begin to count the cost of mismanagement. If such men knew 
that public sentiment would point the finger of scorn at ¢hem, and not 
waste its strength on men in general, they would begin to invest the 


We answer, 
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company’s funds in better securities, select risks with greater care, and 
The result would be 
that insolvency would occur less frequently than it has in past years. 

If anything is made out of these suggestions, the people must be 
brought to understand that the officers of insurance companies are 
responsible for the management ; and the officers must know that one 
tribunal before which they must stand and be tried will be the people: 
This tribunal will not, perhaps, impose fines and imprisonment as 
The punishment inflicted will be in 


hold every employe to a more strict account, 


penalties for bad management. 
the loss of confidence, the withdrawal of patronage, and the necessity 
of finding other positions. In many instances this would be quite 
sufficient to place officials on their guard, and prevent insolvency, 
which may be the result, not of real dishonesty, but of neglect. 
Neglect, arising from the fact that the people hold no one in par- 
ticular responsible for bad management. 

Thus far they have done so because they did not know where to 
place the responsibility. So long as this was true there was but little 
restraint over a certain class of managers. But when the people begin 
to look upon managers as the only parties responsible to them, these 
parties will become more honest, vigilant and cnergetic in managing 
the interests committed to their care. If an outside pressure can bring 
about such a reform at so little expense as this would cost, the reform 
is within our reach, and may be hastened by at once calling the atten- 
tion of the people to the subject, and showing them that this is no new 
theory applied to business transactions; that it is simply placing the 
responsibility of bad management in the insurance business where it 
properly belongs, and informing the people of that fact. 

It may be asked why the people have not long since learned all 
this ? 
with managing officials. 
panies but what they learn through agents. 


The answer is : Because they very seldom come into contact 
They know little comparatively of com- 
If they address the home 
The insured wishes 
to know something about his policy, what is the amount of his 


office, a reply is usually received through agents. 


reserve or surplus or the surrender value, and addresses the president 
on the subject, and the secretary or some one elsz usually directs the 
answer to an agent, and the agent communicates it to the insured. In 
this way the people have been made to feel that officers were a kind 
of unapproachable class of men upon whom common people could not 
look and survive. It is not strange that on this point they often 
complain. 

When it becomes a recognized fact that the people hold home 
officials responsible for all bad management, and when these officials 
accept this fact, and the people know that they have accepted it, the 
way will be prepared for a degree of safety in the business which has 
not yet been reached. 





DANGEROUS PRACTICES. 


THE investigations of THE SPECTATOR into the accounts of the 
receivers of the bankrupt New York fire insurance companies, have 
elicited facts which give color to the suspicion that many of the com- 
panies which passed into the hands of receivers were not solvent at the 
time the catastrophe occurred that forced them into bankruptcy. The 
companies so far investigated, are those that went down in consequence 
of the Chicago fire which occurred in October, 1871. Nine months of 
the year’s business of these companies had been completed, and there 
is no evidence that they had incurred during that period greater losses 
than ordinarily befall insurance companies. 

Yet, in nearly every instance, the receiver reports the value of the 
assets passed over to him at 1,5 to 20 per cent less than the valuation 
of the company in its report to the state insurance department on the 
Ist of January preceding the fire. It is very evident that if this condi- 
tion of the assets really existed at the time a company went into the pos- 
session of a receiver, there either had been great loss or waste of assets 
since the last official report of the company, or else the officers of the 
company in their report had placed fictitious values upon their securi- 
ties. The investigations of THE SPECTATOR have undeniably demon- 
strated this fact, and the uncomfortable suspicion is that the companies 








were weak at the date of their last department reports, and _ inflated 
their assets purposely to hide their feeble condition, This is a very 
hazardous practice. Insurance officers, if there are any guilty of this 
kind of deception at the present time, had best take warning, for 
should a catastrophe like that of Chicago or Boston re-occur, they will 
surely be found out. 

Even if the value of the securities were not over-estimated in the last 
annual reports of the bankrupt companies to which we have alluded, the 
heavy shrinkage in the assets during the period intervening between 
the time of those reports and the date of the failure, would have inevit- 
ably led them into bankruptcy before the close of the year. Take the 
case of the Fulton Fire insurance company, an account of which ap- 
pears in this number of THE SPECTATOR, The company reported 
to the department, Januuary Ist, 1871, “ aggre- 
gate amount of all actual available assets, $359,227,’ and the receiver, 
only nine months subsequent to this time, reported that the value of all 
the assets that came into his possession, were but $265,000. Here was 
a depreciation of upwards of 25 per cent without any apparent cause. 
The explanation rests with the receiver and the officers of the company. 
Either one or the other have been guilty of the grossest deception. 
The receiver could remove some of the odium that attaches to his 
administration if he could furnish evidence that the company’s officers 
were in the fault, and, on the other hand, the officers could readily tree 
themselves from suspicion by verifying their reporis. It is a suspicion 
to which no honorable man can comfortably submit. The history ot 
the Fulton Fire receivership is the same old story told over again— 
enormous expenses and shrinkage in assets. In this instance the loss 
claimants received 15 percent of their claims, and the shrinkage of 
assets and the expenses of the receivership footed up $131,000, or nearly 
35 per cent of the assets reported by the company on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1871. There is culpability somewhere in this business, and it is 
to be hoped the guilty parties will be discovered and punished. 


state insurance 





UNDERWRITERS AND FIREMEN. 

THERE is promise of a large attendance at the New York meeting of 
Fire Department chiefs this month, and results more important than 
any that have yct flown from these annual gatherings, may reasonably 
be expected. It is gratifying to observe the growing interest mari- 
fested by fire underwriters in the men who fight the flames in the field. 
This interest is natural. There is one important purpose which both 
have in common—the preservation of property from destruction by fire. 
It is this purpose which should knit them together in sentiment and 
fellowship. ' The National Board of Fire Underwriters recognized the 
truth of this at the moment the first meeting of Fire Department chiefs 
for organization was mooted, and took care then and in each subse- 
quent gathering to have itself represented by some of its leading and 
most practical men. The wisdom of this course has been appreciated 
and imitated, we are pleased to see, by underwriters individually and 
as a body. 

There is one thing, though, that underwriters can do and ought to 
do for the ‘‘ men at. the front.” It is an unquestionable fact that the 
services of our firemen do not receive from the public that measure of 
appreciation which they deserve. We crown our soldiers with bays, 
we caress and fete them, and to their captains we accord the highest 
social prominence. But the same cannot be said of our treatment of a 
body of men just as courageous and just as useful to society as sol- 
diers ; men who risk their lives and limbs just as manfully in our be- 
half; who brave the elements; who suffer hardships, and who lay down 
their lives, that something which we value may be preserved. Firemen 
are assigned a place in the social scale somewhere in the neighborhood 
of policemen and hack-drivers. They get roundly abused if they com- 
mi! mistakes, and their good deeds are usually passed by with faint 
praise or taken as a matter of course. That we do not state the case 
too strongly we refer the reader to the daily press. It is within the 
power of underwriters to help our firemen to obtain the recognition 
from the public for their fidelity, bravery, and self-abnegation, to which 
they are justly entitled. And where, as in many instances in cities, the 
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men are underpaid for the invaluable services which they are perform- 
ing, the underwriters should consider it to be their privilege to use 
their influence to undo the wrong. 

The management of a fire department calls for the exercise of tal- 
ents of the very first order. Discretion, coolness, firmness, undaunted 
bravery and a knowledge of the locality and the minutia of the busi- 
ness are some of the qualities requisite. A large proportion of the 
chief engineers now in service are men who can stand these tests. 
They should not fail to have a social recognition equal to that enjoyed 
by our prominent military officers. The office of fire chief in a large 
city is one demanding in its occupant such exalted abilities that it 
should be elevated in the public estimation to such a rank that it 
could readily command the services of skilled and experienced engineers 
of the class of Alexander Shaler and George B. McClellan. 





MISCELLANY. 


WHICH IS THE SAFEST OIL? 


Apropos of the question of spontaneous combustion, which has re- 
cently been discussed at considerable length in these columns, the fol- 
lowing article, originally published in The Woolen Manufacturer, and 
copied with approval into The National Oil Journal, will be found of 


interest. It takes the ground that spontaneous combustion can never 


proceed from mineral oils. 

‘Which is the Safest Oil ?’" This is a question that presents itself 
to every mill-owner, almost daily. ‘“* Drummers,”’ going about the 
country “like roaring lions, seeking whom they may devour,”’ con- 
stantly presenting //ezr o7/7 as the best and safest—“ circulars ’’ by 
dozens, from oil-makers all over the country, crying the virtues of ¢hezr 
vz/—now and then a newspaper article, hastily written, and quite pos- 
sibly nothing but an advertisement, paid for at so much a line—these 
are some of the obstacles that lie tn the way of a correct decision, It 
is easy to assert superiority for anything ; it is not always so easy to prove 
it. It is of great importance to the mill-owner to get the best and 
safest oil for use in his mill; it is equally important for him to 4eep @7 
when he has got it. 

Lubricating oils may be divided into three classes : 

Animal oils, including sperm, whale, all grades of fish, lard, tallow, 
and neatsfoot. 

Vegetable oils, including olive, castor, and cotton seed. 

Mineral oils, including all the grades of petroleum. 

Of these, sperm oil has been long held in highest esteem, and pos- 
sibly but for its extremely high price and the extreme rarity of the gen- 
uine oil, it would be generally used; but these objections, and the 
impossibility of obtaining anything like an adequate supply, practically 
shut it out from competition. From the other oils named, selection 
must be made. 

The conditions of a perfect oil are: 

First. That it reduces the friction between the bearings upon 
which it is placed to the lowest possible point. 

Second, That it be safe as regards fire. 

We propose to discuss now the last of these conditions—which is the 
safest oil as regards fire ? 

Any oil that will ignite when brought in contact with a flame, or 
evolve any inflammable vapor at ordinary temperature, must be at once 
thrown out. Crude petroleum is of this class, and must therefore be 
rejected ; but the temperature ofa mill is often higher than that of the ordi- 
nary air, and the friction of rapidly revolving journals produces heat at the 
points where oil is used considerably above that of other parts of the 
rooms. It is probable that no factory ever shows a temperature of 
200 Farenheit, unless it is actually on fire; and any oil that will not 
take fire until this temperature is reached, might be considered safe ; 
but the fire underwriters have investigated this question thoroughly, 
and to make assurance doubly sure, have decided that any oil that 
will not ignite at a temperature lower than 250 degrees is safe, so far 
as that source of danger ts concerned. This decision admits all ani- 
mal and vegetable oils, Arovéded they are unmixed with crude petro- 
leum or the common burning kerosene, and admits some of the oils 
manufactured from petroleum, but excludes most of them. All oils 


should be carefully tested by some competent person, and the igniting 
temperature of the oil guaranteed to be above this point. 

But aside from the direct danger of oil igniting from a flame and 
spreading fire over the factory, there is another danger to be consid- 
ered. Some oils have the peculiar property of producing heat in the 
fibres of cotton and wool, and thus causing fire. 


These are the most 





dangerous of all, for their work is done insidiously and with no sign of 
danger until the flames burst forth at unexpected times and places. 
All animal and vegetable oils are of this class; they will all produce 
spontaneous combustion, as this sort of fire is called, but some more 
rapidly than others. According to long and careful experiments, it has 
been found that olive oil will usually produce spontaneous combustion 
in five hours ; castor oil in ¢hzrty hours; lard oil in four hours, and 
seal oil in less than ¢wo Hours. Petroleum oil will not produce spon- 
taneous combustion under any conditions, its nature being entirely 
different. 

These assertions are supported by evidence that is undeniable. Dr. 
Graham, an English chemist, in a report on the burning of the steamer 
Amazon, says: ‘‘ Instances could be given of olive oil igniting upon 
saw-dust and of greasy rags from butter, heaped together, taking fire 
within a period of twenty-four hours.’’ Watt’s Dictionary says that 
‘spontaneous combustion may take place in intervals varying from a 
few hours to several weeks, when masses of tow, linen, cotton, calico, 
or woolen are slightly soaked in oil and packed so that the air has ac- 
cess to them.”’ Prof. Galletly made repeated and careful tests with 
different oils, and says: ‘‘ Two trials made with olive oil gave closély 
similar results ; in one case rapid combustion was going on in a little 
more than five, and the other within six hours.’’ Of lard oil he says: 
“Ordinary lard oil produces combustion in four hours.”’ He also says: 
‘| have made at least two experiments with each oil, and have got re- 
markably uniform results. The ignition of cotton can be calculated on 
for any oil with about the same certainty as the point at which other 
ordinary combustible material takes fire when heated.” Prot. Van der 
Weyde, of Philadelphia, says: “ All vegetable or animal oils are com- 
pounds of glycerine with fatty acids. When they become old a chemi- 
cal decomposition takes place and the oil becomes rancid. When this 
rancid oil is absorbed by rags, lying in heaps, it will act- on the fibres, 
produce heat, and finally spontaneous combustion, of which there are 
daily examples in different localities."" The same chemist also says: 
‘Petroleum is of another nature; it is not composed of fatty acids, 
consequently it cannot become rancid. I have tried to produce spon- 
taneous combustion by petroleum,by saturating rags with it and placing a 
thermometer in the heap, but have failed to produce the least rise in tem- 
perature.” 

Dr. Hoffman, president of the London Chemical Society, says: “ Pe- 
troleum oils are safer than animal or vegetable oils, inasmuch as they 
do not absorb oxygen, and consequently cannot undergo spontaneous 
combustion when smeared upon cotton waste.’ Prof. Anderson, of 
Glasgow University, says: ‘“‘ By a special experiment I have found that 
petroleum does not absorb oxygen, and therefore cannot cause spontan- 
eous combusion.”’ Prof Wilson, of Edinburgh, Scotland, says : “I find 
that mineral oil does not sensibly absorb oxygen, either alone or diffused 
through cotton-wool, and cannot accordingly take fire spontaneously.” 
Prof. Frankland, of the Royal Institution, says: “ | have found mineral 
oil does not absorb oxygen, either alone or in contact with cotton-wood 
and cannot, therefore, take fire spontaneously, as animal and vegetable 
oils do.” Dr. Wallace, of Glasgow, in a report of experiments made by 
him with different oils, says: ‘‘ 1 consider that the mineral oils are safer 
than any fatty oil, because they have no tendency whatever to heat when 
in contact with fibrous material.’’ Dr. Galletly, whose experiments 
with animal and vegetable oils we quote above, also testedl petroleums, 
and says of them: “ Neither of these oils, after remaining four or five 
days in the hot chamber, gave any indication of entering into a state of 
active combustion. In fact [ never observed their temperature to be 
above 175° Fahrenheit.”’ 

These are the froo/s of the assertion we make. The evidence must 
be accepted as conclusive, that a petroleum oil which is ascertained to 
be above the igniting point, or “fire test,’’ as it is called, established as 
safe by the National Board of Underwriters, is really the only perfectly 
safe oil to be used in a factory. 





THE LAW FOR THE CREATION OF SAFETY 
FUNDS. 


WE present to our readers a very literal translation of an article 
upon the New York Surplus Law, found in The Handels Zeitung, the 
principal German commercial paper of New York. Perhaps we have 
not been able to give the force of the original in this translation, but 
any one can see in the mode of its presentation, the peculiarly argument- 
ative appreciation and statistical phase of the German mind when un- 
prejudiced and unblinded by self-interest : 

We have already referred tc this law in our issue of 31st July, which 
law was passed by our State legislature in April, 1874, and a further 
careful revival of it has only strengthened our opinion as to the pre- 
eminent value of the new law. Should the entire fire insurance compa- 
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nies resolve to adopt the law, one of the most difficult problems in fire 
insurance in our large cities would be solved. 

The frequent burning up of American cities has been the reason why 
sO many new insurance companies have been organized with such very 
small capitals. 

On the Ist January last there were 102 insurance companies doing 
business in this state; of these only 8 had a capital of $500,000 and 
over. The capital of the other 94 averaged but $200,000, more fre- 
quently underthan over thissum. The combined capitals of all the fire 
insurance companies of the state amounted to $26,400,000. 

The reason why so many companies are found with small capital is 
because of the frequency of large fires, which absorb their entire capi- 
tals and ruin their business. The collective insurance capital of com- 
panies doing business in this state, whether chartered by the state or 
represented here, on Ist January, 1875, was $73,000,000. How entirely 
insufficient this sum total is, even for the protection of the City of New 
York is readily seen when the immense values which are compacted in 
certain districts are understood. The dry goods district alone contains 
buildings and merchandize to an amount at least equal in value to 
$200,000,000. It is therefore evident that the city is in need of a greater 
insurance protection. 

This cannot be secured by an increase of insurance capital, but only 
through the increase of reserves, and these again cannot be augmented 
through any other law either of this or any other state, except that 
which was thus passed by our state legislature in April, 1874. 

Under the old system the companies were authorized to make ten 
per cent dividends so long as they possessed their original capital, and 
their liabilities were provided for. When their capital was intact and 
they possessed a reserve over their unearned premiums equal to their 
liability for these, then they were at liberty to divide as high a dividend 
as they pleased, and we see in consequence several companies who 
divide fifteen per cent and so on even to fifty per cent: 

Should not a portion of these enormous dividends be retained for the 
greater security of their policyholders in the next great fire? Of 
course; but the question arises how can these companies be induced 
to do so when the fire to happen will, if it be great enough, absorb 
their capital and so destroy their business and connections. The poli- 
cyholders need protection, but which of them would not follow the ex- 
ample of the stockholders and save from danger as much as possible 
for themselves. 

Here intervenes the Safety Fund law. It says to the companies if 
you will limit your cash dividends to seven per cent per annum upon 
your capital and your net surplus, you may deposit one-half of your 
net profits with the insurance denartment at Albany to perpetuate your 
company and to protect your unburned policyholders, leaving your 
entire capital and the other half of your net profits for the payment of 
losses. The mission of this law brings not alone this advantage, 
the realization of assets until the last payment is made, can be accom- 
plished without the intervention of a receiver; without those great 
losses which are well known to be inseparable from the winding up ot 
insolvent insurance companies; without the costs and expenses of 
receivers and courts, and finally without the delays of years which take 
place before the arrears of payments by bankrupt companies are 
finally closed. 

These are not the only advantages. This law will not only enable 
all such companies as have suffered by a great fire to pay a relatively 
larger sum than they could do under any other law, but a compliance 
with the Safety Fund law would largely strengthen the reserves which 
are required by the old law of more than three-fourths of the New 
York state companies. So many of these do such a small outside busi- 
ness (although comparatively a very large business within the city 
limits), that they are permitted by law to divide enormous dividends 
while they possess only a very small net surplus. In one case this net 
surplus is less than 8 per cent, and in very many cases is under 20 per 
cent of their respective capitals. Under the Safety Fund law these 
companies must have their capitals intact, and possess at /east 50 per 
cent beyond their capital to pay their losses by a great fire, and at least 
50 per cent more to enable them to continue the business ; to protect the 
unburned policyholder, and to save costs, shrinkages and delays before 
any dividend above 7 per cent per annum upon capital and net surplus 
can be paid. This restrictions in dividends in itself will of course give 
a rapid increase to the Safety Funds. Instead of being pocketed by the 
stockholders, these sums are reserved in order to fulfil the praiseworthy 
intention of the law. 

This law possesses still further advantages. Companies ow find it 
to their own interest to declare the highest possible dividends, for in 
such a fire, capital, experience, business connections, everything tangi- 
ble, is lost. Under the Safety Fund law, the sufferers by the great fire 
receive a much larger sum in cash than could be paid in any other 
way, and there remains a nucleus for the continuation of the com- 
pany. 

But the conservatism which is at first manifested by the self-sacri- 
ficing to this stringent law, will lead to other self-imposed restraints. 
We expect with contidence, therefore, the time when the $26,400,000 of 








New York capital will not only increase to $39,600,000, which the 
reserve must reach under the law, for payments in such great confla- 
grations, but that through the continuation of dividends, which are the 
product only of interest upon capital and net surpluses, a much larger 
Safety Fund will be reached when a great fire comes, to show the 
wisdom of this good law most effectively. 





END OF THE * ALBERT” ARBITRATION. 


thus chronicles the the famous 
The case, in one shape and another, has been 


THE London Standard close of 


“ Albert’’ Arbitration. 
before the public over six years : 


The third and final award in the A'bert Assurance Arbitration has 
been made, all claims are now declared barred, and all proceedings 
stopped. The arbitration began the 25th of May, 1871, and was 
brought to a close on the 13th of August. 1875; it has, therefore, occu- 
pied just four years and three months. The time seems long at first 
sight; in reality it is extremely short, as a very simple reference will 
show. The case had frequently been under the cognizance of the 
Court of Chancery, but after a year and nine months it had made no 
progress whatever, while the assets were rapidly disappearing. In dis- 
may the parties interested applied for a special act of Parliament, taking 
the matter out of the hands of the Court of Chancery, and remitting to 
an arbitrator, whose awards should be without appeal. Naturally Par- 
liament hesitated to pass so emphatic a condemnation on our equity tri- 
bunals, and it was further objected that even the ablest jurist ought not 
to be made sole judge in questions of the greatest importance and diffi- 
culty without the power of appeal against his decisions. But the pros- 
pects of the case in chancery was so alarming that Parliament passed 
the act. Lord Cairns was the arbitrator chosen, and even his great 
reputation as an equity judge will be heightened by the fact that 
a cause which promised to be interminable when in the Court 
Chancery has been concluded by him in little more than four years. It 
is a matter of course, however, that some of his decisions have been 
questioned. Those who recollect the collapse of the Albert will re- 
member that the company had taken over the business of a great num- 
ber of other companies, which it had amalgamated with itself. When 
it failed, the question arose whether the original companies which had 
been absorbed were still liable to their annuitants and policyholders, 
or whether they were released by the passive assent of the annuitants 
and policyholders to the amalgamation. For example, a man insured 
his life in one of these companies, and paid the premiums to it for a 
number of years. At the end of that time he received a notice intima- 
ting that the company had become amalgamated with the Albert, and 
directing him to pay his premiums thenceforward to it. Accordingly, 
he did pay his premiums to the Albert. Was that a release of the ab- 
sorbed company, or did its liability still continue in spite of the insurer’s 
implied consent to the amalgamation ? The question is extremely dif- 
ficult and very important, and it would obviously be desirable to have 
the decision of more than one judge upon it. This desirability be- 
comes more evident when it is borne in mind that in regard to it two 
such eminent chancellors as Lord Cairns and Lord Westbury differed. 
Lord Westbury, it will be remembered, undertook the European arbi- 
tration, and he leaned to the view that something more distinct than an 
implied consent was necessary to relieve the absorbed company from its 
liability. Lord Cairns,on the other hand, held the act of the policyholder in 
paying his premiums regularly to the Albert to be a sufficient release of 
the original company. It is certainly not satisfactory that such directly 
conflicting views should each have such high authority to rest upon, 
and the circumstance seem to establish the inexpediency of a system of 
arbitration that provides no means for removing inconsistent decisions. 
From another point of view, too, the system seems open to objection. In 
the case of the European, as we have already observed, the arbitration 
was undertaken by Lord Westbury, but, unfortunately, he died in the 
micst of his labors, and the duty was then taken up by Lord Romilly, 
who reversed several of the rulings of his predecessor. The circum- 
stance caused much scandal at the time, and it inflicted not a little 
hardship. For either Lord Westbury or Lord Romilly must have 
been wrong; yet their awards in special cases were each final. Upon 
the death of Lord Romilly, leaving the arbitration unfinished, the former 
principle was abandoned and appeals were allowed. Doubtless, this is 
the precedent which will continue to be followed as long as it may be 
necessary to withdraw such cases from the regular tribunals. But 
although the principle ofarbitration without the power of appeal may 
inflict much hardship and almost certainly will be fruitful in inconsisten- 
cies, it is, in the hands of a great and industrious arbitrator, very con- 
ducive to expedition. It has enabled Lord Cairns, for example, to get 
through this complicated, difficult and entangled mass of litigation in a 
time that would have appeared incredibly short a couple of years ago. 

The dispatch with which Lord Cairns has got through the 
arbitration is not more remarkable than the economy with which 
he has carried it to a completion. In the year and nine months during 
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which the case was in Chancery the costs amounted to £71,668; the 
arbitration of four years and three months has cost only £ 70,233, or 
41,435 less. The parties concerned have every reason to be satisfied, 
therefore, with the cheapness of the arbitration. But, at the same 
time, the total cost of the winding up of the company is so heavy as 
to reflect very discreditably on our judicial system. The total receipts 
under the arbitration amounted to £ 784,500; and of this no less than 
£ 147,876 was swallowed up in distributing what remained. In other 
words, the winding-up expenses were very nearly 20 per cent of the 
whole receipts. Of these expenses, we have seen that the proceedings 
in Chancery absorbed more than the arbitration proper, the expense of 
obtaining the Arbitration Act amounted to £ 3,475, and that of the re- 
construction committee was £ 2,500. It surely ought not to be beyond 
the ability of Parliament to devise some system for realising and dis- 
tributing bankrupt estates that will be less costly than this, when four 
shillings are spent in paying over the remaining sixteen. The final re- 
sult of the awards is that the creditors of the absorbed companies 
are paid in full, those of the Albert receive in three instalments 3s. 
114d. in the pound, and 35s. per share is returned to those contribu- 
tories of the Albert who have paid the calls in full. It is, upon the 
whole, a better result than could have been expected, but, after all, it 
leaves the policyholders of the Albert in a deplorable position. It 
is to be hoped that the catastrophe has made insurers more cau- 
tious, but, at any rate, it has been the means of providing some 
safeguard against bankrupt offices continuing to prey upon the pub- 
lic by compelling the publication of accounts. 





* INCOMBUSTIBLE” AND * FIRE PROOF.” 


‘THE Manufacturer and Builder undertakes to show the difference 
there is between “ incombustible "’ and “ fire proof’ building material 
as follows: 


We have always been of the opinion that iron columns on a lower 
floor, or in the lower part of a brick or stone front, are very unsafe in 
case much combustible material is in their neighborhood, because the 
heat evolved by the burning of the combustible material will soon 
soften the iron, which will then be unable to resist the weight resting 
upon it. We have seen several instances of this, one occurring nearly 
twenty years ago in the burning of Tripler Hall, with part of the hotel 
in front of it, now the Grand Central,) the heat produced by the fire 
of the material in one of the stores causing the iron pier to give way, 
and resulting in the fall of that portion of the massive marble front 
above, which otherwise would have remained intact like the rest. But 
the most striking illustration was the burning of the Crystal Palace in 
New York, entirely built of iron and glass. The galleries and roof were 
made of iron frame-work, and supported by iron columns, of which 
there were more than I1oo in the interior of the building; the exterior 
walls were iron, with glass windows, but the floors were of wood, the 
roof was covered with tin on top of the boards, and at the entrances 
some rooms were made by erecting wooden partitions. When the fire 
broke out in one of the latter, it took only a few hours to reduce the 
whole building to ruins, the heat of the burning wood being sufficient 
to make all the iron useless. A building made entirely of wood would 
not have burned fiercer or quicker. The only difference was that some 
old iron was left, but scarcely a pillar standing. 

We now see that some of the most prominent architects and builders 
in England are calling attention to this very danger, and that the dis- 
tinction on which we insisted several years ago, in this journal, between 
incombustible and fire-proof, is beginning to be realized. Iron is only 
incombustible, but not fire-proot; neither is marble fire-proof, but burns 
to quicklime and crumbles into dust. A brick wall is one of the best 
fire-proof structures, because bricks have stood the fire test when they 
were made, and even the lime in the mortar by which the bricks are 
joined has been burned; and all who have noticed the appearance of 
buildings after a destructive fire, will have seen that brick partition 
walls and brick fronts are usually left standing, even when the whole 
interior is burned away, while the greater portions of stone fronts 
usually fall down, and iron tronts almost entirely disappear. 

The practical lesson to be deduced from all this is to avoid the use 
of wood when possible. Certainly, if a building were erected even 
without any fire-proof material, but only of incombustible substances, 
it would be entirely safe, provided no dangerous amount of combustible 
material was present. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





[CORRESPONDENCE containing information of interest to the insurance com- 
munity is desired from such of our friends as have the time and inclination to con- 
tribute it. As our space is limited, /ac/s, briefly stated, are all that we can print, 








and for such we will be thankful. But THE SPECTATOR's indorsement of their 
correctness must not be inferred therefrom. We know our regular correspondents 
to be gentlemen of high position and character, and we shall endeavor to publish no 
volunteer correspondence that does not come from a source that we are satisfied is 
trustworthy, but it is manifestly impossible for us to verify every item of news sent 
tous. If, therefore, mistakes occur, we wish it to be understood that our columns 
are always cordially opened for corrections.—THE SPECTATOR. ] 


BOSTON. 
The Schism among the Fire Underwriters—Visits from National Board Head- 
guarters—Demoralization of Rates—An Incendiary Article and What was 
Thought of it—A New Local Board VWooted— The Fire Commissioners’ Rep wet 





[FRoM OurR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


You have, without doubt, Mr. SPECTATOR, seen considerable matter printed in 
relation to Boston insurance affairs since my August letter was written,a goodly 
portion of which might be set down as ‘‘ important if true,"’ as editors say, 
but the whole of it is mixed up with the marvelous and the uncertain, so 
that itis hard to comb out the truth from the falsehood. One of the Bos- 
ton weekly journals has, as its concoctor of insurance items, one of the smartest 
of Yankees, who is, in himself, the very genius and incarnation of humor and ro- 
mance, and he exhibits his talent with un,urpassable ease and grace. His wonder- 
ful exaggerations go to New York and other cities, where they are received as 
though they were actual records of fact and history, and then one of the weekly 
insurance journals seizes upon them an ! pours forth in response such a conglomer- 
ation of stupidity and ignorance that Boston insurance, if it would assume a visible 
appearance, would not be known by its most intimate friends, under its new 
guise. 

It was stated in my last letter that some of our insurance gentlemen had visited 
New York at the time of the meeting of the National Board executive committee, 
to eff-ct measures to bring back the Boston members to the Union. Soon after- 
wards it was known in insurance circles that Mr. Lockwood, of the London As- 
surance agencyat New York, and Presidents Bennett and Chase, of Hartford, 
all members of the National Board executive committee, were on a visit to Boston, 
presumably upon insurance business, but if it was, the business was not 
divulged. 

Insurance men are, however, as quick to discover any hich or change in their 
business as any other persons, and it was soon proclaimed by the non-board men 
that under the new rating committee the tariff was to be dispensed with, and that 
the rates were to be made without any fixed principle or plan, except, as they said, 
‘‘to bother and keep business from the non-board companies.” I cannot pre- 
tend to know the minutiz of the business, but an old underwriter gave me a short 
memorandum, stating that the mode of operation was to be about as follows: 

‘If arisk is presented to a Board agent at less than the schedule tariff, it may 
be at once ‘bound; ’ then the application may be taken to the office of the Under- 
writers’ Union (the secretary of which is superintendent of rates), an agreement 
signed to the effect that the risk shall be put only into Board companies, and after 
this it is taken tothe rate committee. Those gentlemen then make the rate as per 
application, which new rate is not divulged to any parties other than the appli- 
cants.”’ 

Of course | can vouch for nothing in regard to this, but 

‘Tell the tale as ‘twas told to me.” 


Another surprise came to non-board men about the same time, and rather a dis- 
agreeable one itwas. ‘The great originator and promulgator of insurance sensa- 
tionalism, came out with a stat: ment that after the rst of September, the business 
men of Boston were to have insurance at lower rates in the board than in the non- 
board companies, ‘‘ under the clause of the National Board, which allows local 
boards in cities of 40,000 or more inhabitants to manage their own affairs."’ 

The visit of the gentlemen spoken of above was alluded to as possibly having 
some influence on this ‘‘ new departure " on rates, any and all competition was to 
be met, and the startling announcement was made that ‘‘some of the largest 
agency companies could profitably suffer a loss in Boston of over half a million 
dollars each, as the infliction if such a calamity would wife out more than two- 
thirds of our local capital, and forever quench the ambition of Boston under- 
writing !"’ 

What do you think of that, Mr. SPECTATOR, for a fulmination in a Boston 
paper? The article went on to say that, ‘‘ the mercantile community was to take 
insurance the coming year ‘‘ at less than cost at the hands of the largest com- 
panies in the country, and the strongest out-of-the-State corporations. More than 
ever will the assured need to follow the financial strength of the underwriters, 
while the misfortunes of the owners of insurance stocks will be likely to be on a 
parallel with the distress which has covered railway lines during their past two 
seasons of freighting war.'' Further the merchants were told that they would 
‘‘ get more satisfactory quotations from the Boston Underwriters’ Union without 
resorting to non-board companies." 

You may well suppose that this article caused a deal of disgust and indignation 
among Boston insurance presidents. To be told in one of their own journals that 
their property was to be ‘‘ wiped out,’ that foreign companies could singly ‘‘ pro- 
fitably afford a loss of half a million dollars to cut off and forever quench all ambi- 
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tions of Boston underwriting '’ was a most piratical declaration. President Curtis, 
of the Eliot, who is an avowed National Board man, though one of the seceders 
from the Union, pronounced the article as ‘‘ atrocious,” and said that ‘‘ its worst 
feature was that it appeared in a paper professedly devoted to Boston interests.” 

The article was generally attributed to Mr. Howes, the secretary of the Under- 
writers Union, who is very clever with his pen, but not likely to make such a 
nincompoop of himself as to father any such revolting nonsense; but The Bulletin 
man who edits the column in which it appeared, claims its whole paternity. I have 
seen but one board insurance man who was willing to tolerate its expressions. Mr. 
Howes, however, clears himself from any participation in the authorship, and as 
he, without doubt, sincerely desires to have the breach between the board and the 
non-board men closed up, it is not likely that he would have any hand in such an 
incendiary production as this, which has made more comment than any other 
that has appeared in the papers relating to insurance in my day. 

Some of the insurance which has been taken since the ‘‘ war” has been done at 
ridiculous rates. One case, much talked of on the street, was that of a new build- 
ing, with two brick stores, on Hanover street. The Merchants, of Newark, N. J, 
and three Boston companies were to take the risk at 24% and 2% per cent for five 
years, which was very low. Two British companies took both stores at 1's per 
cent for five years ! 

Ever since the disrup:ion at the Boston Underwriters’ Union, and the withdrawal 
of the local companies, there has been a feeling toward having an organization «f 
the Boston companies for consultation with each other, similar to the local board, 
which existed before the formation of the present Union. Accordingly, a circular 
was sent round to the different fire insurance companies, asking each president to 
merely write *‘ ves "’ or ‘‘no,"’ as_ to whether he would meet the others, and the re- 
sponse, being altogether in the affirmative, a meeting was notified and holden at 
the Marine Underwriters’ rooms on the 15th instant, President Abbott, of the Shoe 
and Leather, in the chair. 

The meeting included Presidents Bowker, of the North 
Chaffee, of the Faneuil Hall, as well as the non-board presidents, none being ab- 
sent except through accident. There was quite a discussion upon the matter in 
hand, but the general opinion appeared to be, as was reporied to me, that such an 
association, for advisory and consultation purposes only, would be a vcry desirable 
object, but it was to have nothing to do with rates or tariffs. ‘There is an invinci- 
ble objection in the minds of many insurance men against having anything to do 
with combinations which have for their principal object the setting up of tariffs 
and establishment of rates, which are not stood by on the part of half of those who 
A committee was appointed to prepare rules for the new associa- 


American, and 


agree to them. 
tion when it shall be formed, and another meeting will be held forthwith. 

So far for one side of the opinions of those who were present at the meeting. 
‘There is another side—of those who have not made up their mirds that the Bos- 
ton companies shall not set up a tariff of rates, and the question is yet undecided. 
The committee, which consists of Mr. Abbott, of the Shoe and Leather ; Mr. Cur- 

is, of the Eliot, and Mr. Rogers, of the Firemen’s, will report upon the plan of 
the association, and, as one of the committee expresses himself, it may be that the 
new board will agree to havea tariff. If so, some of the presidents will not come 
in, because, as I have said before, they do not believe that tariffs will bind mem- 
bers strictly and effectually. . 

Still, the proposition to have a new board is looked upon very favorably in the 
present Underwriters’ Union; if it were not so, Presidents Bowker and Chaffee 
would not have been present at the meeting. The board companies and agencies 
do not wish to fight, either against their own interests or against public opinion 
The best authority which I can have upon that side assures me that whatever tariff 
the new board may set up, the Union will agree to. This isenough to say upon 
that side. Itis an admission which never should have been controverted, that 
the Boston companies were the proper authorities to fix Boston rates of insur- 
ance. Had the outside gentlemen entertained fora moment a modicum of this 
sort of common sense then, there would never have been any disruption. Insur- 
ance business, any more than any other business, is not in this time of depression 
likely to be so flourishing that those who are engaged in it can afford to pick out 
each other's eyes in the hope of bettering themselves by the operation. The 
whole controversy, in relation to rates in Boston has been, for all concerned, a 
most unprofitable one. 

The second annual report of the commissioners of the Boston fire department 
has made its appearance this month, and it is a document of considerable interest 
to fire underwriters. The establishment of the fire department commission was 
carried through the city government by the strenuous endeavors of the fire insur- 
ance interest and the merchants who had property to insure, for the whole of the 
old fire department, with its numerous friends, made a strenuous fight in favor of 
the continuance of its organization, but they were obliged to succumb to the influ- 
ence of common sense, and common opinion. The new commission could make 
but an imperfect report of its work for the first year of its labors, but the second 
report is more comprehensive. The details cf the report, which occupies 270 
pages, are mainly local in interest ; some of the statistics, however, will be inter- 
esting to the numerous and important companies which do business in our state. 

The city, for purposes of convenience and vigilance is divided into ten 
districts; the apparatus has been enlarged so as to be very complete, and the 
steam fire-boat, which has been of such excellent service in the protection of the 
wharf property and the water front of the city, is kept in use. The boat is em- 
ployed in breaking up ice in the winter, so that they will have no difficulty in ap- 





proaching the wharves in case of fire. Indeed, all the arrangements of the com- 
missioners have been conducted with extraordinary foresight and discretion. 

The number of alarms which we have had in our city are faithfully put down, 
but they are of little consequence to insurers who have only an interest in know- 
ing what are the losses. They draw attention to the fact that since the 15th of 
December last, or thence up to the making up the report in June, the city has been 
free from large and disastrous fires. ‘The exemption, so far as it relates to the 
‘* burnt district,’’ isdue in some measure to the better construction of buildings 
and the more complete measures taken to prevent fires from starting, but the 
Board think that this isa great part due to the promptness of action, quick com- 
prehension of the thing to be done in each case, and skill in directing operations, 
shown by the officers and men of the department. This is evident to all who have 
watched the operations of the past year. 

All fires, if neglected, will grow to be conflagrations, but fires come occasionally 
where the delay of a very few minutes results in wide-spread ruin. More than a 
dozen such fires have occurred in Boston during the year, which were promptly ex- 
tinguished, most of them with comparatively small loss, but which had in them, 
from the character of the buildings, their contents and surroundings, or the state 
of the weather the elements of a aisastrous fire, and but for the extraordinary ex- 
ertions of the fire department would have unquestionably resulted in a very serious 
destruction of property. There could be no clearer demonstration of the value 
and importance, especially tor the closely built part of the city, of a permanently 
organized force of men whose whole time is devoted to fire duty, than some of 
these cases have been. 

The official year of the Fire Commission begins on the 1st of May, and the 
second year shows very well in comparison with its predecessor. Thus for May, 
1873, to May, 1874, the alarms were 720; the loss on buildings, $1,134,836; on 
stocks, $2,275,546; total, $3,480,382. 

From May, 1874, to May, 1875, the alarms were 702; loss on buildings, 
$424,079 ; on stocks, $793,524; total, $1,228,403—a gain of $2,201,979 in the lat- 
ter year. 

This insurance on the lost or partially lost property was greater in the latter than 
in the former year, though the companies did not suffer nearly so much. In the 
former, buildings burnt or damaged were insured $1,341,476.46 ; stocks, 
$2, 102,274.32; total, $3,443,750.77. In the latter, on buildings, $758,939; stocks, 
$1,918,0%9 ; total, $3,677,008. ‘The difference is not a great one, and the under- 
writers did not have to pay so large a percentage by a great deal. The insurance 
companies, home and foreign, cannot but be satisfied with this comparative state- 
ment, and in the four months or more since the report -was made up, the losses 
have been comparatively few. Three destructive fires on ohne terrible windy night 
in December last, in different parts of the city, caused the major part of the losses 
of the year. The losses by the department were also small the last year, only one 
man having been killed and twenty-three injured. The whole department, com- 
missioners, engineers, foremen, engine-men, hostlers, repairers, clerks, messen- 
gers, drivers, fire alarm superintendent and operators consists of 664 men, 

Perhaps some of the fire underwriters of other cities may like to know what 
the whole effective force of the Boston fire department is, in comparison with that 
of their own cities. Boston has in the service 126 horses, 36 steam fire engines, 7 
chemical engines, 15 hose carriages, 12 hook and ladder carriages, 15 coal wagons, 
34 pungs, and this is in addition to the splendid and effective Protective Fire De- 
partment which is maintained by the underwriters. The dicipline of the de- 
partment is very strict, and yet there have been but 31 discharges for cause during 
the year; 16 of these for intoxication 

The large increase in the permanent force of the department last year has made 
the pay rolls much larger, viz., $342,414.83, or $83,778.89 over that of the pre- 
vious official years. At the same time the whole expense has been but $642,732.76, 
or $13,444.60 less than the year before. 

As we have over a hundred foreign fire insurance companies doing business in 
Massachusetts, to about twenty home stock fire companies, | hope these statistics 
will not be tiresome to readers. 

‘The department had an opportunity to prove its efficiency at the fire in the great 
dry goods house of Jordan, Marsh & Co. on the 17th inst. There the fatal mis- 
take had been made which was committed a year or two ago at the American 
House, of endeavoring to put out the fire with their own force pump and appara- 
tus, and the amateurs worked too long before they called in the professionals. <A 
million dollars in goods were at risk in a lofty back building, on a narrow court, 
and on fire in its upper lofts. The Protective Department covered itself with 
glory, as it also covered more goods than were ever spread upon at one fire before. 
One rubber cloth covered $27,090 of laces, and Mr. Marsh says that this Department 
saved $300,000. One of the insurers reckons the insurance on the stock— 
$403,000-—at 30 per cent loss; on the building a less percentage. 

The Planters Fire, of Memphis, withdrew from Massachusetts September rst. 

The St. Nicholas Fire, of New York, having increased its capital to $200,000, has 
again been licensed to do business in Massachusetts, with Mr. E J. Long again 
as agent. 

Mr. Denney, secretary of the new Shawmut Fire, assures me that his company 
will commence business before October rst. 

Messrs. Alliger Brothers’ agency in Boston has been discontinued. The Ban- 
gor agency went to J. W. Porter; the St. Paul, of Minnesota, to Geo. O. Carpen- 
ter, and the Commercial Union to Lyon & Nason, of the Shawmut. 

The New England Mutual Life has removed into its new and splendid edifice on 
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Post-office square. The Equitable Life will remove into its new building on Milk 
street about October Ist. 


boring building of the Mutual Life is finished. 


It will be two years before the New England's neigh- 
I shall say more about these in 
my next. 


Boston, MAss., Seplember 20, 1875. SCRIBE, 


HARTFORD. 

Incendiary Fires—The Condition of the Fire Department—How to Adjust a Tobacco 
Loss— Roman Orthograthy—usiness in Fuly and August—Latest Stock Quota- 
tions. 

[From OurR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Tut National Board offers $250 reward for the detection of the incendiary who 
Much better have offered $1,000 general 
reward for any incendiary who may be convicted for any of the recent or future fires, 
of which our city has had a dozen lately, none of which have yet been accounted 
for. They have entailed a loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars, and most of 
them were of pronoune:d incendiary origin—viz., St. Patrick's Cathedral ; Bur- 
kett & Ives's and Wm. M. Miller's stores; Mallory's printing-office; Connecticut 
Fire office; New England Dye Works; State House; .\sa Porter's barn; Roswell 
Brown's bara; dwelling-house on Colt's Dyke, Richard A. Brown’s barn; A. D. 
Smith's house; Comstock'’s barn, East Hartford; Chauncey Hollister's barn; 


fired the barn of Asa Porter last month. 


Geo. Clarke's two barns. 

There is evidently a fire-bug or bugs about here, and in such an unprecedented 
state of things in this citv, when we have had more fires in six months than in 15 
previous years combined, the offer of $250 reward is simply a farce, and entirely in- 
commensurate with the large insurance interest at stake here. Better do away 
entirely with the incendiary fund, or make the reward large enough to be effective. 
If the incendiary is not caught, it costs nothing; if he is, $1,000 is dirt cheap 
for him. 

There is a pretty good joke on one of cur compznies which uses a cipher dis- 
patch. 
fire the other day in which they were all interested. 


Its Olean agent, who represents most of the Hartford companies, had a 
For economy's sike he se- 
lected the company which had the cipher for the medium of his communication to 
them all, and sent them a neat little dispatch all in cipher, of 59 words, giving the 
losses of all the Hartford companies, ending with the modest request to notify the 
same. 

Cipher at country agencies is at a discount here now. ‘This is the same chap 
who, when recently removed by one of his companies revenged himself by sending 
a bill of $15 for settling one of his own losses, said loss having been actually ad- 
companies interested. 
Q 


justed by three specials from his different ¢ 
830 to July 1875, Hartford has had 1393 


During the last 39 years from January 1 
fires. In 1836, 8; 8 in 1837, 14 in 1838, 29 in 1839, 11 in 1840, 15 in 1841, 16in 1842, 
15 in 1843, 19 in 1844, 48 in 1845, 55 in 1846, 14 in 1847, 12 in 1848, 48 in 1849, 32 in 
1850, 37 in 1851, 31 in 1852, 28 in 1853, 51 ia 1854, 46 in 1855, 28 in 1856, 62 in 1857, 
70 in 1858, 110 in 1859, 80 in 1869, 47 in 1861, 40 in 1862, 34 in 1863, 53 in 1864, 39 
in 1865, 35 in 1866, 14 in 1867, 23 in 1868, 28 in 1869, 30 in 1870, 37 in 1871, 43 in 
1872, 32 in 1873, 22 in 1874, 39 in 1875. 

In 1874 our losses amounted from June 1 to January 1, to only $8,500, while 
thus far in 1845 they have amounted to $300,000. 

Our fire department consists of one chief engineer, salary $2,000, three assis- 
tant engineers, $200, six steamers and hose carnages, and three hand hose com 
panies, and 14,0c0 feet of serviceable hose. The steamers and hose companies 
have, including the officers, thirteen men. We have two hook and ladder com- 
panies, only one being in commission, with a foreman and twenty men. The 
salaries paid are: 
$650; firemen, $110, and two hosemen, lodging in the houses of companies to 
which they belong, ¢100; foreman, $15¢. 

Our telegraphic fire alarm, costing $11,000, has forty-two alarm boxes. The 


steamer engineer, $1,050; engine driver, $800; hose Criver, 


bell-tower, seventy feet in height, and the fire-bell of 9,000 Ibs. weight, were erected 
in 1867, at an expense of $9,cg1, towards which our Hartford fire insurance com- 
panies then in existence contributed $5,000, assessed fv rufa on their local busi- 
Etna, $1,184.22 ; 
American, $333.10; 


Putnam, $200.62 





ness, as follows: Phoenix, $802.56; Merchants, $514.44; Norih 


Connecticut, $980.03; Hartford, $564.53; City, $420.50; 


The entire working expenses of the department for the last year were $45,833.60 
In 1868 the working expenses were only $23.292.27 $25,942 90; 1871, 
$30,805.28; 1872, $33,920.85 ; 1873, $42,099 c8. And here the last of July, mid- 
summer, and no special drought, found our reservoirs (so called) nearly empty, 


In 1870, 


and the city resorting topumps again. .\ more outrageous failure than our water 
works we never yet witnessed, not excepting Duncan, Sherman & Co. 

Yet we learn through the report of the National Board committee on Fire 
Departments, Xc., that Hartford is the only city in Connecticut having ‘“ frs¢- 
class" facilities for extinguishing fires, to which we can only remark ‘‘ God save 
Barkhamstead and — New Haven.” 

Everything in the safe investment line here in New England is eagerly gobbled 
by Hartford insurance companies. 
proposals for a $200,000 loan. 





The town of Pawtucket recently advertised fox 
The whole loan was taken by the 4®tna, Hartford, 


frere and friend, ‘‘ Specs.’ 





and Orient at 105. The A®tna took $100,000, Hartford $75,000, and Orient 
$25,000. Just before, the city of Norwich advertised a $200,000 loan, which was 
also all taken here, the A¢tna and Orient taking the whole of it at about the same 
price. 

A new method of adjusting has just been brought to my notice. 
weakling held a policy of $z,000 on a $3,000 stock, total loss beyond question. 
‘The adjuster offered $900 for the policy. Adjuster bullied 
him into accepting it finally, and made up proof, claiming $900 as agreed. 
Adjuster had no authority to draw. Would forward proof and assured would get 


A non-board 


Assured demurred. 


his money. ‘Then letter from adjuster to assured offering to pay him less 2 per 
cent if he would come there, or to send him check for $g90, less the 2 per cent for 
60 days, and less also $40, the railroad fare to and from the place. And thus a 
total loss of $3,000, insured for $1,090, settled for $900, dwindled down to $845, 
and there was one more victim taught that cheap insurance is, like all cheap 
goods, dear at any price, and one more convert to National Board underwriting 
and writers. 

Still another specimen, the truth of which I vouch for, was on a tobacco loss in 
our neighborhood, Connec:icut seed leaf, to be sure, but nevertheless very respec- 
table tobacco. Assured had made his proots showing the value of his tobacco at 
latest market to be $4,900. 


with the following questions : 


The innocent sprout who was sent to adjust, proceeded 


How many acres of plants did you have ? 

How many plants to an acre ? 

How much did they cost per hundred ? 

How much fertilizer did you use ? 

How much time expended in caring for the same ? 

‘‘Well,” said he to the astonished farmer, ‘‘ We are liable only for the cost of 
preduction, and your loss is just $915.82." 

The Orient has again changed its New York agency, this time going back to its 
first love, Charles Peck, who represented the City Fire, its predecessor, up tothe 
Chicago fire. ‘The Orient steps into a large and first-class busines:, vacated by 
the Northwestern National, which in going out of the National Board sought a 
non-board agency, appointing the Lorillard insurance company, to whose Presi- 
dent, Mr. James, is more indebted than to any other man. 

The following is a literal verbatim copy of a proof of loss recently presented to 
one of our companies bya man from Rome (New York,), and is a fair specimen 
we should say, of Hog Latin. It will be perceived, this gentleman spells hy ea 


and is very deaf at that. He took only the second prize at the late Barkhamstead 
spelling match, a Choctaw Dictionary of 1491. 


1 ‘Iravlen Baag, 


1 Sie, 1 Sikel, 

1 Garden Racke, 1 Wooden Racke, 

2 Haches, 1 Whale Barer, 

1 Golde pain holder, 1 Pisterl, 

1 Molendon, 2 Bedde Spreds 

4 Chits & 4 Pilor cases, 

3 Lase Cirtens, 1 Nitel, 

3 Pares of pants, I Pare of Choose, 
: Spoones, t Whosh Tubbe, 

1 Worter pale, Provischons. 


The fire companies made a little money in July and August, and accordingly 
the non-boarders and one or two weak-kneed boarders are roosting high, or going 
around, like Brother Gould, of the Boston Manufacturers, with a large-sized chip 
on each shoulder, shouting : 

‘«Stock, 133. Knock this off, Mr. Na‘ional Board 
afraid ?’’ While Mr. N.B. replies : 
a little fellow like you. You mean well, Samuel, but prosperity doesn’t agree 
with you, and all that glitters is not Gould.” 


Whose 
‘** Stand aside, youngster. I don’t want to hurt 


Knock this off. 


Your correspondent notes with sincere regret the recent death of his genial cow- 
He was the most affable and kindest of gentlemen, a 
pleasing writer, a ready wit, a faithful and most valuable correspondent, whose 
place can hardly be filled 
ever apt and sharp, yet never cut. 


He made no enemies and many friends. His pen was 
The Rhode Island insurance report arrived Sept. 10, A. D. 1875. 
N. B. It was for 1874 not 1875. 

large state, and takes a good while to get round. 
Just after the old Connecticu 

in the Phoenix Fire building it burned out, which probably induced the latter com- 


Rhody, including Providence plantations, is a 
large bodies move slowly. 


Fire had taken a ten years’ lease of its new office 





pany to put steam pipe and hose throughout its almost fire-proof edifice. There- 
fore, those who want double security, must insure in the Phoenix. 

Stock quotations do not vary much from last month. I give the latest - 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

, lsked. 
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HARTFORD, CONN, September 20, 1875. PER-SIMMONS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
1 Case Calling for the Attention of the National Board—Death of James F. Bos- 


well—-The Philadelphia Agency of the “Etna of Hartford—A Vacation Tour 


for Vice President Davis—Contributions to the Centennial Exhibition. 


iFROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Ar the August monthly meeting of our Local Board, Thomas J]. Lancaster re- 
-igned and on the same day, 7. ¢. 20th, issued the following circular: 


ORGANIZED 1858, 





WE BELONG TO NO COMBINATION! 


INDEPENDENT AND NON-BOARD, 


LANCASTER'S INSURANCE AGENCY, 


N. W. Corner Fourtu AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

THIS FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY has no connection with any Combi- 
nation or Association, and does not assent to the Zarif or Rules adopted by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters 

The Companies represented at this Agency are among the strongest in the 
country. 

All who wish indemnity against fire at 

FAIR RATES, 
will do well to give us a call before Insuring or Renewing their Policies elsewhere. 
All Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
Yours Respectfully, 
THOS. J. LANCASTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 20th, 1875. 


He then represented some prominent National Board companies, among them 
the Lancashire, Scottish Commercial, and Hoffman, of New York, and he sti// 
continues to hold their registers, issuing policies, it is alleged, below the tariff. 
This fact is a source of much 
annoyance to other agents, who justly complain of the want of discipline in the 
National Board. Cannot the executive committee or the general agent oblige 
these companies to retire from their agency a man who freely issues and circulates 
the above circular? ‘‘ It is a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

Etting & Co. have also resigned from the local board. ‘The loss is a small one, 
the firm only holding an infinitesimal National Board representation in their 


Over one month has elapsed since his defection. 


office. 

James J. Boswell, senior member of the firm of Boswell & Co., died August 29, 
aged 73. He held the agency of the 2tna, of Hartford, for many years, occupy- 
ing also many prominent public positions, among them that of director of Girard 
college. A native of Virginia, he early took up his abode in this city, and died, 
highly esteemed by all, at an advanced age. His son, the junior member of the 
firm, continues to represent the Phoenix, of Hartford, and Oswego and Onondaga. 

I'he local board of underwriters held a special meeting, passing appropriate reso- 
lutions, as also attending the funeral of their late fellow-member in a body. 

Mr. Hendee, president of the 4®tna, as well as Mr. E. J. Bassett, the general 
igent, were in our city several days, during which time the agents were exercised 
as to the representation of this old and time-honored company. The result can be 
stated in a few words. A branch office has been agreed upon, with W. Z. Good- 
rich, formerly special agent of the company in Pennsylvania, in charge as man- 
ager. 

The Pennsylvania Fire insurance company has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 5 percent. 

The {nsurance Company of North America ‘‘ our oldest and largest marine un- 
derwriter in Philadelphia, has built, at an expense of $80,000, an iron propeller 
tug-boat and wrecking steamer for service at the Delaware Breakwater, rendered 
necessary by the increasing commerce passing or seeking shelter there ; for the 
Breakwater isthe harbor not only of the vessels plying in and out of the Delaware 
river and bay, but of all the coasters between the northern and southern ports, of 
the European commerce with Baltimore and the south, and generally of weather- 
bound vessels in that latitude. Delaware bay at all times presents as lively a com- 
mercial aspect as New York bay, for this reason, though the tonnage is so much 
less in consequence of the size of the European steam fleet of New York.” 

Such enterprise upon the part of this corporation is highly commen dable; our 
institutions are justly charged with too much sluggishness in many matters where 
the interests of their stockholders are at stake 

Mr. Wm. S. Davis, formerly of Worce-ter, Mass., 2d vice-president of this com- 
pany, owing to failing health, has been granted leave of absence by the directors. 























He proposes to pass the time in Europe. His friends anticipate that much benefit 
will arise from the relaxation incident to the tour. His selection by the directorate, 
and prompt election to a prominent executive position in this old established com- 
pany some fifteen months ago, was a subject of much remark; the query being : 
‘‘ Is there no one in the office deserving of advancement, or cannot Philadelphia 
furnish a man competent to fulfil the duties of 2nd vice-president ?"’ If the answer 
is in the negative, did not some of the employees in the agency field merit promo- 
tion ? 

It is a peculiarity of our Quaker city institutions to advance those who have 
shown themselves attentive to their duties at all times, while evincing ability to 
merit promotion. This is a feature with the Pennsylvania railroad, as well as with 
our banking and trust corporations. ‘These views are not advanced in any dispar- 
agement of Mr. Davis, whose experience and capability for his present po-ition are 
acknowledged by all underwriters. The fact issimply noted as being foreign to 
Philadelphia customs and usages. 

The board of finance report the following subscriptions to the Centennial Expo- 
sition. 


Delaware Mutual insurance company................seeeeeeeeeses cheno $5,000 
Insurance Company of North America.............. teens eve oben nenenee 5,000 
Philadelphia Contributorship insurance company....................005 5,000 
American Life insurance company................6..4+ siukibsaeunecnne 5,000 
Fidelity Insurance and Trust company. .......0...ccscccccscececseccecss 5,000 
Pennsylvania Insurance and Trust company........ rere, Tree 5,000 
ee I COIN ic ceive caceneeeseensadeseckscewes Ss ae eee 3,000 
American Fire insurance company........... neuseeee SPT ere -» &§¢o 
Girard Fire and Marine insurance company.................4.0eceeee005 2 000 
Pennsylvania Fire insurance COMPANY.........ccecssscccscccecssccccs 1,500 
Spring Garden INGETAMCE COMPPARG,. «0000.00 cccccesccccccvesenscceoess .. 1,000 
Penn Mutual Life insurance company...........sseeccscesceseceseveces 1,000 
PUCNOUeT Saeed CUOUINNOD COON i. oc dns cas550ckenwuensonessansesedon 1,000 
RS De IE FONE, CI 5.6 oy 4 nid Shd 50s Keds nseeseesavey ie 1,000 
North American Life insurance company.................-.ceeeeeeeeses 1,000 
ST WON CIN UII Si56ns pei scsadie saves inineeeecesesvas 1,000 

ONS iiss ca vaxccrony ah eunumenen Fs ae Aan RN RRn Ts waa eae eae $43,000 


Others are expected to swell the amount by some thousands of dollars. 

Norristown is a thriving place, within 20 miles of our city, with an increasing 
population. The gas company, seized with a desire to furnish a cheap article with 
high illuminating power, has had put up at its works a new apparatus designed 
to furnish from naptha, a brilliant gas. The oil costs but six cents a gallon, and 
fifteen gallons make 1,000 feet of gas, the furnace consuming in twenty-four hours 
but one dollar's worth of coke, and generating in that time 7,000 feet of gas of 80 
candle power. ; 

This fact is given as cautionary advice to those issuing policiés in that locality. 

The following action has been had by our underwriters upon the subject of car- 
buretters : 

Resolved, ‘That the report of the committee on origin of fires, patents, and gas 
machines, of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, respecting carburetters, 
made at their last annual meeting, b> adopted, with on» alteration 

An extract from the report, bearing date of June i1gth, 1875, as per National 
Board circular No. 225, is hereby appended : 

Your committee find, as the result of very thorough investigation, that ‘‘ car- 
buretters '’ should be constructed throughout of brass and copper; that only those 
using the automatic feed and absorption process are safe; that the pipe should be 
so inclined as to drip back into the machine; that water is the bes’ filing for the 
space between the inner and outer tanks; that all the inlets and outlets to the 
carburetter should be gas-tight and water-sealed, and the whole securely inclosed 
in a strong wooden box, to be kept locked; that the hydro-cirbon should be 
handled only by experts, approved by the Surveyor of the Board and conveyed to 
the machine in gas-tight cans of inspected and approved construction ; the car- 
buretters should be located generally in the cellar, in a light place, remo:e from 
furnaces and heaters, and accessible without passing in the neighborhood of fire, 
and the carburetters should not pass from the control of the manufacturers and 
parties responsible for them into the possession of the individual using them, eith r 
by sale or lease for long periods. 

The one alteration is that each risk must be examined and approved by the 
Surveyor of the Board. AMERICUS. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 22, 1875. 





ST. LOUIS. 


Weather and Business—St. Louis Fire Brigade Display—The'' Vexed Question" 
in the Local Board Settled—An Application for Membership [llustrated ** by a 
Scratch''—More about the St. Louis Life Insurance Company--The Northwest 
Association Meeting—Local Gossip. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Tuts fruitful season has been in nothing more abundant than in the surprises of 
the weather vouchsafed to us. Here weare in September with frosts and fires—the 
former fortunately creating no damage beyond making the dem ind for the latter a 
necessity. : 

I wrote in the early summer about regions in Kansas and Missouri where the 
growing crops were utterly consumed by grasshoppers as if a devouring fire had 
swept over the fields. The winged pests then flew away in clouds which darkened 
the sky; the inhabitan's, supplied by gen-rous St. Louis with seed corn, replanted 
their fields; the late rains of this entirely abnormal season gave the spouting grain 
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an unusually rapid and vigorous growth, and such crops as were never before 
heard of rewarded the courageous anc undaunted toil of the husbandmen. This is 
another illustration of the compensations of bounteous nature. General busine s 
in the city has been very good; which means, for the month of September, that 
insurance business has not been so—merchants rapidly reducing their stocks under 
an active demand from the country. 

The annual parade of the St. Louis fire department and the salvage corps 
occurred this month, and was a very creditable affair. The engines were all in line, 
and made a most gratifying display, notwithstanding the absence of the usual dec- 
orations. These were wisely omitted in order that all hands might be ready for 
action if an alarm was given. The St. Louis department, however, does not 
chiefly vindicate itself in dress parades. It is not as showy as it is effective. Indeed, 
the methods of Chief Sexton are somewhat clumsy, and the general discipline of 
the force not comparable to that of some other cities. But our engines have a 
way of getting to the fire very quickly, and making short work of it when there. 
And this is what engines are for. There is nothing so successful as success ; and 
certainly the citizens of St. Louis have great reason for congratulation that they 
have been protected from the large fires which have done such work of devastation 
in other cities. 

In the last number of THE SPECTATOR more prominence was given to a very 
nauseous subject, viz., the agency firm of L. L. and Moses King, than perhaps 
was for edification. The Book tells us to ‘‘ Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.”” But this vivid metaphor is misapplied in such a case. 

The scratching and swearing sometimes caused by a certain bug which has 
crawled out of an unsuspecting locality in a bed at your first-c’ass hotel, is an apter 
illustration of the facts in this matter—instrument, subject, and denouement ; or to 
be very perspicuous, bug, corpus, and effect. As previously intimated, the final 
issue was avoided by a compliance with the demand of the executive committee, 
but in such a way that the moral victory remains with the local board. 

At its last regular meeting the Kings were admitted by a resolution which is re- 
ported to read about as follows : 

Resolved, That out of personal regard for the members of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Board the applica'ion of L. L. & Moses King be received, and 
they are Aeredy elected members of this Board. 

What kind of insect that must be which could crawl into an organization through 
such a narrow crevice as that instead of obtaining admission through the open 
door usually em: loyed, every man can determine for himself. 

In the August number allusion was made to the suit of Wallingford and others 
vs. Peck fora ‘‘divide"’ on the profits obtained by the defendant through the 
transfer to the Mound City of the St. Louis Mutual Life, about which very much 
has been said and written. Mr. Peck’s answer denies the allegations of the peti- 
tion in toto, and the end is not yet. Apropos to this subject, one of the earliest 
official acts of our new insurance commissioner was the surrender of $400,000 in 
bonds which were deposited with the department by the St. Louis Life to secure 
certain policies issued by the companies which that company had absorbed. It 
will be rememb: red that the .\tlas and Missouri Mutual were ‘acquired "’ 
by the o!d St. Louis Mutual, which in turn sold itself to the Mound City Mutual, 
that company dropping its own name and now doing business as the St. Louis 
Life insurance company. 

To offset the surrendered bonds, the department has received a mortgage for 
$400,000, on the insurance building, corner of Sixth and Locust streets. It is 
rumored that an application was made toa prominent eastern life company not 
long ago for a loan of $300,000 on this property, and that the application was 
declined for reasons too obvious to need mention. It is now stated that certain 
parties will mandamus the commissioner for the purpose of compelling a return of 


the original securities. 

Some fifteen or more suits against the St. Louis Life have been brought to en- 
force a demand for return premiums or paid-up policies from the recalcitrant com- 
pany. Another one of a very peculiar nature is to be brought on a death-claim 
arising out of an Atlas policy. It seems that the Atlas affairs were, to say the 
least, badly mixed, and that in attempted evasions of the state law some won- 
derful evolutions in the science of ‘‘ double-entry '’ were performed, so that 
when the schedule of policies for re-insurance by the St. Louis Mutual came to 
be made, the husbandmen in this company’s green pastures didn't know exactly 
how it was themselves, and this policy on which the suit is to be brought was omit- 
ted from the schedule. Whether the St. Louis Mutual assumed all the liabilities 
of the Atlas, reported or unreported, is what is now to be found out by legal deter- 
mination. ‘The various suits against this company or this combination doing bu-i- 
ness as the St. Louis Life, give employment to lawyers, besides giving certain 
zest to inquiry, and wings to imagination as to what is to become of an institution 
which has traveled such devious ways and presents so many vulnerable points. 

The meetingjof the ‘‘Assoiation of the Northwest’ tat Chicago on the 22d attract- 
ed a considerab!e delegation of our prominent insurance men—among them local 
agents Bowen, Blossom, Capen and Woods, who with a number of “ generals "’ 
and ‘‘ specials,” nearly filled a ‘‘ sleeper’’ on the Chicago and St. Louis Railroad 
Besides those just mentioned, Martin Collins and Moses King, Esqs., par nodile 
jratrum, left on the same evening to mingle with the enthusiastic throng at 
Chicago. 

It is known that the St Louis board has a ve y radical and thorough-going rule, 
cutting off brokers and non-board agents from board policies in every shape and 
way. There is now a good deal of music in the air from the non-boarders, 








playing -that same old tune, the ‘‘ Rogue's March"’ to the ‘street brokers,’’ as 
they are denominated by way of unenviable distinction. Some fourteen of the 
non-boarders have agreed together to forcibly and forever anathematize, disallow, 
disconcert and destroy that fecund abomination known as ‘‘ brokerage.'’ May 
they stick to their text! As one of the chiefest among them is said to have 
remarked to a company of agents recently, ‘‘ Gentlemen, be wirtuous and you will 
be happy.” 

The quite well known agency of Edwin Downing lately disappeared from view, 
having been absorbed in the firm name of L. T. Woods & Co. This month the 
retirement of Mr. Downing from the firm of which he was the ‘‘ Co."’ was ar- 
nounced, much to the surprise of insurance men generally. Mr. Downing has 
conntcted himself with the agency of Geo. D. Capen, whose maw is capacious, 
having five or six companies, the receptivity of a whale, with the digestion of an 
ostrich. 

The new schedule for St. Louis, to which allusion was made last month, is work- 
ing more smoothly than its advocates predicted it would. It is still to a consider- 
able degree experimental ; but its fond parent, Mr. C. T. Aubin, who is the indus- 
tricus, clear-headed, and capable surveyor of the board, is rapidly reducing the 
difficulties created by it to zero. It isa much less complicated affair than most 
theories of this nature. 

The.question which is now agitating the usually placid surface of the insurance 
domain is, will October ée October, or will it be midsummer dullness ?. We shall 
see what we shall see. 


St. Louis, Mo., September 22, 1875. ARGUS, 


MILWAUKEE. 
How Disciplining the National Board Agents Works—Condition ef Business—A 

. Plimsoll Wanted—Lake [nsurance—A Tempest in a Teapot. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

The agents of the National Board companies in this city, who were fined fcr 
infractions of tke rules, as reported in this correspondenc, have in every case, so 
far as I am informed, refused or neglected to remit their fines, and the threat which I 
referred to at the time it was made, that drafts for the amount of the fines would 
be presented to each agency and, if refused, payment would be reported to the com- 
pany for which the culprits were agents, is being carried out. 

Drafts have, in every case, I believe, been forwarded to the agencies for collec- 
tion, and the ten days given for payment are expiring fast, and very few if any 
have been honored. ‘The agents are in this position, that they will pay or not, 
according to the backing they receive from their companies. Several of the agents 
have been in active telegraphic and written communication with their principals 


for several days, and now find themselves able to retain the b st companies, 


These will refuse to pay their fines ; will throw overboard the companies that refuse * 


to sanction their action, and begin business again as representatives of fewer in- 
stitutions. Some of the weaker agencies are left totally without support, and in 
every such case the fine will be paid. This is the position of affairs as the mail 
takes this letter. 

The past month has been dull in all classes of insurance business. The life 
agencies complain that collections are slow and new business falling off, except the 
loans. In the loan branch there is never any lack of applicants. In marine busi- 
ness, there seems to be doing about the average ; but the underwriters are appar- 
ently more cautious in their transactions, and the old hulks that crowd the lakes 
are not soeasily covered as they were during the months when the gales were per- 
fumed with the flowers and sighed like zephyrs up in the rigging. The recent 
losses on the lakes ought to read a lesson of caution not only to underwriters, but 
to the nation. We want a Plimsoll right in Congress. A steam barge is gener- 
ally a rotten hull, no longer able to bear the strain of drawing canvass, and creak- 
ing cordage and bending masts, sold for a few hundred dollars, into the hold of 
which, the purchaser dumps caretully—lest it go through the bottom—an old rusty 
boiler and engine, and the whole affair is daubed over with paint, and becomes 
part and parcel of our magnificent fleet cf merchant vessels. 

I'he bark Tanner had no business to go ashore or founder in the blow that sent 
her and her gallant captain to Davy Jones. It is now whispered that her ground 
tackle wouldn't hold. It isa sure thing that any ship drawing her water could have 
ridden out that blow, and a worse one in such a snug anchorage as is afforded by 
our bay, if ship and furniture had been seaworthy. 

Then the Mendota, and the Equinox. Did you ever hear such Arabian Nights’ 
tales? These vessels seem to have been made of paper, and opened their seams 
yawning wide to receive the boiling waters before anyone on board knew there was 
much to be afraid of. If you have read the stories of these wrechs, and the horri- 
ble loss of life they caused, you will be lost in amazement at the crazy character ot 
the ships, as proved by the mann r of their destruction. 

It really seems a moo ed question whether these old hulls were not so rotten that 
the engines ought by rights to have thumped through the floor isto the sea at the 
very fir t roll of the angry billows. ‘here was no use trying to save these ships ; 
there was no opportunity for stern conflict between human skill and courage and the 
boisterous elements. lt was simply a sickening story of the yielding planks of a rot- 
ted frame just giving way and letting the 1 :ke iato the hold almost at the first blow. 
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The things were so painted over, one would have said they were fit representatives 
of the sturdy strength and beauty of the giant west, that their throbbing engines 
beat responsive to the mighty pulse of our infant commerce, that they proudly rep- 
resented the growing merchant marine of the saltless seas And it took buta 
rough breath to blow a hole right through them and send them to the bo.tom. 

In fire business there is nothing of special interest to report. Merchants are not 
carrying larger stocks than before, and they have solved the problem of high 1ates 
by taking their own risks so far as they prud-n'ly can. Our people are remarkably 
free of mortgages, and consequently in a position to insure or not as they think fit. 

There has been a leughable storm in a teapot about the discharge of a foreman 
of an engine in No. 1 fire-house. The man was insolent and insubordinate, and 
was discharged ; but being a politician, he and his injudicious friends have been 
keeping the entire department and all the officers of the city government, from the 
mayor down to the greasy janitor of the court-house, in hot water ever since on the 
ground of nationality and politics. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., September 19, 1875. SENTINEL, 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE INSURANCES AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBI- 
TION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 2nd inst. 

The subject of insuring exhibitors’ goods has been under consideration by 
the Centennial Board of Finance, but no definite action has yet been taken upon 
it. For the present the Board is referring all inquiries on the subject to Messrs. 
Wm. D. Shererd & Co., of this city, who are highly recommended as agents by 
the principal insurance companies of Philadelphia 

When the matter of insurance shall have taken more definite form, it will give 
me pleasure to furnish you with the details. 

Respectfully yours, A. T. Gosuorn, 
Director-General. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876, UNITED STATES 
CENTENNIAL CoMMISSION,. 

PHILADELPHIA, September to, 1875. 

| The above was received in answer to our request for information concerning the 
arrangements made by the Centennial Commission for the insurance of the Exhibi- 
tion buildings and their contents.—THE SPECTATOR. | 


THE WASHINGTON TROUBLES OF THE PHA:NIX 


MUTUAL LIFE. 
To THE EptTtor or THE SPECTATOR : 

THERE seems to be no end to the embarrassments of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
insurance company, of Hartford. The vacillating policy of its officers is bringing 
it trouble in every section of the country where it is doing business. And their 
attempt to arbitrarily avoid their old contracts of six per cent interest on their pre- 
mium notes and charge seven per cent thereon, has been recently met by a protest 
in the shape of a suit to recover this excess of one per cent of interest, instituted by 
Mr. George Taylor of this city. 

{t appears that Mr. Taylor took outa policy on his life in the vear 1868 for 
$10,000 on the half-note plan, the notes to bear six per cent interest. New notes 
were to be given each year for four consecutive years, and after that the dividends 
were to take care of the notes. The law of Connecticut, where the company was 
chartered, and the law of the District of Columbia whee the trans ction was made, 
prohibited the exaction of more than six per cent interest. But early in the year 
1874 the general assembly of Connecticut changed the legal rae of interest to 
seven per cent, and Congress passed an act fixing the legal rate of interest in the 
District of Columbia at six per cent, but permitting ten per cent to be taken under 
a special! contract to that effect. 

In April, 1874, another of Mr. Taylor's premiums.came due, and when he re- 
ceived the notes to sign they were stipulated to bear 7 per cent interest. This he 
paid under protest and gave notice that he would sue the company to recover the 
excess of the one percent paid. Mr. Taylor felt, as no doubt do all the policy- 
holders of the Phoenix, that this exaction of one per cent extra interest was in 
direct violation of his contract of insurance, and, possessing both the time and 
means, determined to press the matter to a legal termination for the benefit of all 
concerned. To that purpose he instituted a suit against the company which has 
recently been tried before one of the magistrates of this district, who has taken the 
papers in the case, and will render his decision in a few days. I understand that 
the magistrate has already decided the case against the company, and the delay in 
giving his decision to the public is only a matter of form. I hope to be able to send 
it to you in time for your present number. 

The company, through its attorney, threatened to prosecute Mr. Taylor on his 
premium notes unless he would withdraw his suit. Mr. Taylor invited the issue by 
pressing his proceedings, and it is needless to say the company has not seen fit to 





carry its threat into execution. ‘The decision in this case will be of interest to the 
policyholders of the Phoenix, and if the solvency of the company depends upon 
this extra one per cent extortion it is evident it will have to ‘‘ step down and out"’ 
from the list of live institutions. 

If the Phoenix Mutual Life proposes to continue that sort of business, it might 
as well withdraw its agents from this part of the country. | have complaints from 
several, but this is the only instance in Washington where a complaint has gone to 
the judicial tribunals, and others interested are awaiting the result. 

The Phoenix-Grant complication is awaiting its turn in our courts, and the sooner 
the officers of the Phoenix cease spending their policyholders’ money in the hopeless 
endeavor to withhold from the public the ruinous loss that must inevitably follow a 
judicial determination of this case, and accept the issue with their policyholders for 
squandering such a large amount of trust funds, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned, and life insurance generally. Such transactions on the part of officers of 
life insurance companies as have been shown to have been effected by the officers of 
the Phoenix in this Grant matter, tend to weaken the confidence of the public in life 
insurance. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 27, 1875. W. B. 


THE PROPOSED DISTINCTION BETWEEN ADFUSTERS 
AND SUPERVISORS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

TNE meeting of the Northwestern Association of Fire Underwriters in Chicago, 
just closed, has been eminently successful, and is believed by many to be by far 
the best meeting ever held by the association. 

Many of the reports of committees were able, interesting and instructive in many 
respects, and the good effects of the occasion cannot fail to be beneficial and last- 
ing to all who participated therein. 

To one very imporiant recommendation of the committee on adjustment of 
losses, however, I beg to dissent. 

This recommendation is, that all companies should recognize a distinction 
between an adjuster and a supervisor, claiming that ‘‘ the duties of a supervisor 
and adjuster are of an entirely different character and require an entirely different 
order of latent education and experience."’ Just what is meant by ‘‘ /afent educa- 
tion and experience "’ is not clear—in fact, it is a little muddy. However, I am not 
disposed to be critical as to words, for the lesson soughf to be taught is clear 
enough—viz., that it requires ‘wo men—or, rather, two separate and distinct char- 
acters—to make ove good underwriter, or, if you please, ‘surance man, 

In some cases | will admit this is true. But on general principles I certainly am 
opposed to dividing the profession into c/asses, and feel quite sure the time will 
come when no man will be put in charge of the agencies of acompany, who does 
not at the same time know enough about the value of a building to know whether 
it is over-insured, ani whether it is proper to allow his company's policy to stand 
or order it canceled. If he knows enough for this he would know enough to adjust 
a loss therein ; so of machinery, and goods, if his education is sufficient to read 
and understand invoices and estimates, he would know enough to arrive at the 
cash value of the property destroyed and the balance of the job would be easy 
enough. Any ordinary accountant with a little study and reflection can adjust 
four-fifths of the fire losses. 

Now I do not mean by this to lower the real value of an experienced adjuster, 
but what I do mean is that it does not require that ability and training which the 
above report implies is necessary. 

It is easy to fay losses. There are comparatively few obstacles in the way. It 
is a very different thing to prevent them. But without attempting to cover all the 
points here raised, let me come to the one which it seems to me is the all-important 
one, viz.: Is aman a truly valuable acquisition to a company, unless he is an edw- 
cated insurance man? And can a man be called educated, and only understand 
but one branch of our business? I am glad to know the best talent in the profes- 
sion is opposed to this division of works, for it willinevitably lead to the employment 
of cheap and unprofitable talent in one department or the other. That we have 
too much of this already is apparent to the observing. Is it wise to increase it ? 


ENGLEWOOD, ILL., Sepfember 23. 1875. A.S. D. 





THE CONDITION OF THE PH@QNIX MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1“°;0 THE EpITroR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


IN my last communication to THE SPECTATOR I expressed the opinion that the 
recent changes in the management of the Phoenix Mutual Life were only the result 
of a well-matured plan on the part of the ring to get full power and sway in the 
direction of its affairs. The evidence to substantiate this position is daily becom- 
ing more and more apparent, and the looseness that formerly characterized the 
management of this company has received an impetus that savors of wreck, 

The statements made in the communication ot Capt. Albert Grant, published in 
your last number, indicate a condition of things that must have met with the 
approval of the finance commiitee, all of whose members, with one exception, hold 
positions in the present direction. Furthermore, I have ascertained beyond a doubt 
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that the whole matter was referred trom time to time to the finance committee and 
received their unanimous approval, and still further that the brokerage or commis- 
sions paid by Mr. Grant were exacted by the finance committee, and that receipts 
for the same are in existence and can be produced if wanted. 

The commissions paid by Mr. Grant were in several instances deducted from 
the amount advanced. This took place at the home office, and if proper entries 
have been made, the books of the company will show who received these illegal 
exactions. Mr. Grant's grievancies are now before the courts of the District of 
Columbia, and [ understand that there are many facts connected with his case that 
would be improper to mention at the present time, but which will be divulged upon 
the trial of the issue that implicates in a greater degree than has yet been stated, 
some of the present managers of the company. 

Well authenticated rumors are also abroad of large indebtedness by the agents 
of the company to the home office ; the greater portion of which will never find its 
way among the available assets of the company, while no doubt they are now 
represented in its reports under the head of ‘‘ outstanding and deferred premi- 
ums.’’ Commissioner Stedman, in his last annual report, speaking of this item 
of assets said: ‘‘the large amount of $515,480,60 of ‘ outstanding and deferred 
premiums’ presented in the statement of this company will attract attention. This 
amount has recently been reduced to reasonable proportions. No company can 
afford to allow so large a proportion of its assets to remain in the hands of others, 
and if it could be sately done I should protest against it as bad policy and inex- 
cusable.”’ 

The fear expressed by the commissioner was recently illustrated in the arrest of 
the company’s agent at Chicago, H. H. Koon, who, it is alleged, has appropriated 
upwards of $50,000 of the company’s money, and invested it in a farm in Illinois, in 
his father’s name. Former agents, located at the same place, have been guilty of 
similar acts, and still, with all this experience, the company risks large amounts of 
its trust funds by permitting them to remain in the custody of irresponsible agents. 
Other agents are owing the company considerable sums for which it only holds 
notes of hand, but they are all made to appear in the assets as good and available 
securities, though perhaps not one of them could be realized upon to pay a death 
loss. 

The financial condition of the Phoenix reminds me of the story ofa Jew who was 
invited to visita son who had become suddenly rich. He was entertained by his 
son in princely style, and seemed much pleased at the young man's wonderful suc- 
cess in life. Curiosity led him to ask how the newly acquired wealth had been in- 
vested. The son opened his great ledgers and showed how one man owed him a 
million, and another a million, and soon. The total was prodigious. The old 
gentleman pondered a moment, and then turning with aquizical smile said, ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, my son, I see by your accounts how much //ey have got, but what I want to 
know is how much you have got."" What the agents of the Phoenix have got can 
hardly be counted among the things that the Phoenix has got, though they appear 
among the assets. 


Nrtw HAVEN, CONN., September 20, 1875 ONE WHO KNows. 





LETTER FROM A FRIEND TO HUMANITY, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I wisH to Inform the general Ins—urence company through your medium that 
the death called accidentle of Fayett R. Gridley which took place on the 15th of 
this month at Auburn N. Y. is all A putt up Job—the facts In the case In my opin- 
ion are as follows, he has often remarked to me In the last fiew years that when he 
got out of money he would take out a large life Insurence & the commit suicide— 
& thare are several other parties whome has hurd him make the same remark—he 
never In my opinion took that poison In mestake I am toaled that he has About 
$25,000,00 Insurence—four years ago this month he took out $47,000 In this city 
with A. E. Clark fer whome is State agent fer the Charted oak—fer the same pur- 
pose but faleing In his desine let it E lapse after 3 months—I am A friend to hu- 
manity & want nothing but what is right 

yours with much respect 
August 30, 1875. 


JAMEs, E, GRIDLEY 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 





NATIONAL INSURANCE CONVENTION. 





The National Insurance Convention, composed of the officials having charge ot 
the insurance departments of the several states, began its sixth annual session at 
Underwriters’ Hall, N. 156 Broadway, New York, on Monday, September 2oth, 
at 12o0clock. There were present O. W. Chapman, of New Yok, president of 
the convention; Oliver Pillsbury, of the New Hampshire, secretary of the con- 
vention ; S. H. Row, of Michigan; G. W. Smith, of Kentucky; O. T. Welsh, of 
Kansas; J. M. Forster, of Pennsylvania; S. H. Rhodes, of Massachusetts. 

The president called the convention to order, and delivered his annual address, 
as follows : 

PRESIDENT CHAPMAN'S ADDRESS, 


Gentlemen of the National Insurance Convention : 


1 embrace this, the first really apj ropriate, opportunity to sincerely thank you 





for the honor conferred upon me at the close of our last session in your selection of 
presiding officer—-an honor unsought-and unearned, and which, | can but feel, was 
intended rather as a compliment to the larger state which I happened to represent, 
than to any merit of my own. And while endeavoring to discharge the duties of 
the position with impartiality, I am constrained to ask at your hands the same kind 
indulgence as was uniformly extended to me during our last sitting at Detroit. 

It is not necessary forme to remind you, members of this convention, of that 
which you all know—the importance of this session as compared with those which 
preceded it. In its possibilities of good or evil, as our action shall be wise or un- 
wise, it is perhaps safe to say that not even the one held in this city, four years ago, 
at which so much good was accomplished, can take the precedence And I desire, 
informally, to throw out one or two suggestions for your consideration as they shall 
commend themselves to your better judgment. 

There is no business in which the people at large have greater interest than that 
of insurance. There is none which is less gener rally understood—none more tre- 
quently misrepresented, none with capabilities of greater good, few with possibili- 
ties of greater evil. Largely it may be for us to help eliminate the evil, secure and 
guarantee the good, guard against misrepresentation, and provide for furnishing 
correct, satisfactory and general information relative to insurance. The import- 
ance, therefore, of correct action on our part can hardly be over-estimated. 

We meet voluntarily, and hence are bound by no controlling law, and only as 
our action shall be wise, will it so commend itself to the general judgment as to 
become authoritative. This convention, therefore, to be a power upon any ques- 
tion, must be a unit. It can only be a unit as long as its policy shall be cautious, 
conservative, judicious, and at the same time fearless and just. Generally, as it 
seems to me, for these reasons, we should be slow to make innovations. Ordin- 
arily, the safest path is that which is best known ; but such path may be found so 
dangerous by experience as to justify taking the chances and the uncertainties of 
one new and untricd. Inquisitive in investigation, we should be conservative in 
action. Before making radical changes, we should be sure of their wisdom, and 
then act fearlessly and promptly. Whatever it is right to do, it is expedient to do 
—at the proper time. 

Our discussions should be conducted with the utmost liberality of thought and 
expression, without asperity, and in the broadest charity. We must not forget 
that each official is necsssarily controlled at home by different surroundings, and 
that he is compelled to work under different laws. It is very desirable that we 
should unite upon a general insurance law which will at once harmonize these dif- 
ferences, and simplify and unify the whole system of state supervision 

Whatever, moreover, this convention can do in the interest of harmony, uni- 
formity and reciprocity among and between the various state insurance departments, 
consistent with safety, shouid be done. Indeed, this was the germinal idea from 
which sprang this organization—the National Insurance Convention. It has al- 
ready done much in this direction; itcan do much more. There are many ways 
in which, if we wiil yield individus il obedience to our joint action, burdens can be 
lightened, official action can be reiieved of suspicion, and supervision can be made 
useful, effective, and comparatively economical. 

But in all we do or forbear to do, let it constantly be borne in mind that the one 
ultimate good we are all reaching out after, is security for policyholders. Asa 
convention of insurance officials, we are standing as it were between a thousand 
million of dollars on one hand and half as many scattered risks on the other, be- 
tween aggregated capital with its power and segregated weakness. In a sense, we 
are the representatives and guardians of the insured. Everything else must yield 
to that which will give to them safety. Just so faras wecan goin the path of 
uniformity and reciprocity without petilling safety we should go, but not one step 
further. 

We should, so far as possible, take such action as will prevent the creation and 
existence, in our several states, of fraudulent companies. No insurance cfficial 
should allow one such to be created in his state. I know very well that, in the 
multiplicity of his duties, he may not be able todo all he could wish, and I know 
also that his legis'ature may hamper his action by unwise laws; but if he be hon- 
est, earnest, active, ingenious and persistent, he can do very much to keep out the 
dishonest of other states, and to overthrow the fraudulent of his own 

You also will agree with me in the suggestion that honest companies, though 
small, should be encouraged and sustained in every way possible, always, however, 
consistent with safety to the insured. Companies may be so small as to be inse- 
cure, and they may be so large as to become monopolies. [Each extreme has its 
dangers. It is for us, wisely, indeed, and with the utmost caution, to adopt such 
measures as will protect the people from the weakness of the one, and the strength 
of the other. 

But our action is safe always when properly directed, without partiality, favorit- 
ism or prejudice, towards making all companies strong. Our duty leads us ever 
and always, while stamp ing out ‘the fraudulent and encouraging and sustaining 
the honest companies even though small or blamelessly unfortunai e, to adopt such 
measures as will tend to give e strength toall. Every failure of < insurane -e com- 
pany, no matter what may be its line of busines s, whether fire, marine, life or acci- 
dent, is a public calamity. Ours is the duty, just so far as possible, to protect the 
people against such calamity. We can effectually guard against fraudulest com- 
panie-, or the unwise expansion of small companies, if every official will do his 
duty, not otherwise. It devolves upon this convention, therefore, to map out the 
course which that duty would designate. 

While, therefore, this convention is recommending such action as will induce 
harmony, uniformity and reciprocity, it should not forget to adopt such measures 
as will tend to the weeding out of fraudulent companies, to the encouraging and 
upholding of the young and small companies so far as it can be done consistent 
with safety to the insured, and to the strengthening of all honest companies. 

Having thrown out these few general suggestions, I will detain you only to say 
that those of us who have attended previous conventions know that the chief value 
in these yearly gatherings is not so much in our public discussions as in our pri- 

vate conferences, informally and in commitiees. It is there, indeed, that the real 
work is done. It is in the mutual exchange of views, of plans and of methods, 
that the greatest good is derived. Each official coming from that portion of the insur- 
ance field which is more immediately under his own supervision, brings here for 
the information of all, his knowledge and his suspicions. Suspicions may be 
allayed by knowledge. Knowledge, on the other hand, may arouse justifiable sus- 
picions and consequent action. So, also, the new officials will learn of the old, 
and the old and opinionated will often be startled and sometimes taught by the 
fresh thought and meritorious suggestions of the new. From general conference 
comes general information. Out of various methods of action the best will 

naturally be selected and generally followed. Personal and intimate knowledge of 
each other—such as can only be obtained in these private, and oftentimes confiden- 
tial conferences, made possible to us by these yearly gatherings, and not other- 
wise—enables us to understand the secrets of each other's official acts, and to read 
between the lines the real significance of communications either private or official. 

Thus almost unconsciously, the general tone and character of departmental 
supervision is elevated; uniformity of action becomes general, thereby relieving 
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of unnecessary burdens ; harmony of action is secured, thus doing away with the 
embarrassments of dealing with different departments, and even a reciprocity 
which will relieve every official from the responsibility of especia//y supervising any 
but his own companies—a reciprocity, complete and yetentirely safe, may be made 
possible. That such reciprocity would be expedient now, no one believes. That 
the time may come, when the increased number of insurance departments will 
necessitate some movement in this direction, in the very interest of that safety we 
allseek, is possible. Is it not the part of wisdom for us to begin to turn our atten- 
tion a little in that direction ? _ 

I am happy to assure the convention that the indications are that we shall have 
a fuller attendance of insurance officials than at any session since the first. 

Trusting that your action will be, in all things, wise, prudent and just, we will 
now proceed with the business of the convention 

The chair called attention to the fact that there were vacancies in the executive 
committee in consequence of changes in the officials of some of the states, which 
vacancies were to be filled by ballot. The convention proceeded to ballot, re- 
sulting in the unanimous election of Messrs. Rhodes, of Massachusetts ; Stedman, 
of Connecticut, and Welch, of Kansas, so that the committee was made to consist 
of Messrs. Smith, Rhodes, Forster, Welch and Stedman. 

On motion of Mr. Row, the rules for the government of the convention which 
were adopted at Detroit, were to be recognized here. 

The convention then adjourned for the day. 


SECOND DAY. 


President Chapman called the convention to order at 11% o'clock. 
The executive committee reported that, in addition to the delegates present 
at the opening of the convention, the following states were represented: Maine, 


by Joshua Nye; Indiana, by John A. Finch; Tennessee, by M. B. Howell, 
making a representation of ten states. 

The chair then announced the appointment of the following committees, which 
were approved : 

Ox Blanks for Annual Statements—Messrs. Row, 
Welch. 

On Assets and Investments—Messrs. Nye, Rhodes, Welch, Finch, Howell. 

On Rate of Mortality, Rate of /nterest, and Re-insurance Liability—Messrs. Smith, 
Pillsbury, Forster, Finch, Howell. 

On Liquidation—Messrs. Smith, Row, Rhodes, Nye, Finch. 

On Miscellaneous Questions--Messrs. Rhodes, Smith, Howell, Row, Forster. 

Mr. Rhodes said that he understood that Prof. J. B. Cherriman, Secretary of 
insurance of the Dominion of Canada, was present, and moved that the privileges 
of the floor be extended to him, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Smith asked the chairman to call upon the old standing committees to report, 
that the convention might know what had been doné. 

The President—I think that this can hardly be done. The old coi:mmiitees no 
longer exist, and the only ones now in a position to report are those just appointed, 
and, of course, they are not ready at this time. 
just appointed, is almost the same as the old one, therefore as they had some work 
to perform from the last session, I will call upon Commissioner Smith to give 


Rhodes, Nye, Pillsbury, 


The committee on legislation, 


in his report. 

3 THE MORTALITY TABLE. 

Mr. Smith said he was not prepared to make a full report just then, but would 
submit what he had prepared. Before doing so, however, he called upon the 
secretary to read a paragraph from the sixth days’ session of the convention held 
in 1871, as it was an important one. 
at that convention and he thought it would be well that they should be made 
aware of it. The paragraph in question was in reference to the appointment of a 
committee to report on a ‘‘ Table of Mortality.”’ 

At the conclusion of the reading of the extract, Mr. Smith said: My object in 
getting the extract read was to know at this time or at any other time during the 
convention what action, if any, the committee then appointed have taken in the 
matter. I would ask if those gentlemen have anything ready at this time, or if 
they have no specific report, that, as some of the members are now pres: nt, they 
should come forward and give an account of their action so that the members of 
the convention may know what has been done. I do not want to let the matter 
sleep, as it is an important one and should be attended to. 1 meve that any mem- 
ber come forward now and address the meeting ifit be in order to do so, and let us 
know what has been done. 

Mr. Smith then called upon the standing committees to report. 

The president said the new committees were not ready to report. 


Some of the members now present were not 


A UNIFORM LAW. 


Mr. Rowsuggested thatin the meantime the question of ‘* uniform law "’ should be 
taken up as it was a matter of great importance and deserved much discussion, 
and as Mr. Smith was one of the members of that committee he would call upon 
him to say something. 

Mr. Smith said: I have prepared a statement on this question, but I should 
almost prefer to have it read at another time. The document which I have pre- 
pared will require much careful discussion and consideration, but it was only 
drawn up in a crude form so that the legislative committee might be able to com- 
plete it as desired by the convention. I am not prepared to support all that is 
contained in this document, as many of the sections introduced are done so merely 
for bringing out discussion that the document may command the best attention. 

rhe president said the first thing in order was the reading of the report of the 


committee 











Mr. Smith then handed to the secretary the draft of a new insurance law, to be 
read to the convention. 

The president suggested that as the document was long, Commissioner Smith 
should read it himself, it not being printed. 

Mr. Smith then proceeded to read the document, 
would have to be referred to the executive committee, 
further reading be dispensed with, and the documé@nt 
for consideration. 


but as it was very long and 
Mr. Row moved that the 
was sent to that committee 


LOANS ON STOCKS OF OTHER COMPANIES. 


Mr. Row said he wished to introduce the following resolution, which he wished 
to be considered by the convention : 


: Resolved, As the sense of this convention, that the present practice of life and fire 
insurance companies in loaning money on the stock of other life and fire insurance 
companies as collateral, is erroneous and should be abandoned. 


The resolution was laid upon the table for further consideration. 
° BUILDING LAWS. 
Mr. Rhodes offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the enactment of stringent building laws for the protection of our 
cities and larger towns is a matter of first importance, and that it is the duty of the 
heads of insurance departments to urge upon the legislatures of their respective 
states the necessity of immediate action in this direction. 


He said he should desire the subject to be discussed .and acted upon at the 
proper time, and on motion it was agreed to lay the matter on the table, to be taken 
up at any time for consideration by the convention. 


On motion of Mr. Welch, the convention adjourned until 12 o'clock, Wednesday. 


THIRD DAY. 


The Convention was called to order at 12 o'clock by President Chapman. 

Mr. Rhodes, on behalf of the executive committee, announced the presence of 
Joel M. Spencer, imsurance commission»r, of Rhode Island, and A. R. McGill, 
insurance commissioner of Minnesota, as additional members of the convention. 
He also announced on behalf of the committee, that Messrs. Sheppard Homans 
and William Barnes had been assigned to address the convention at this session, 
and Messrs. Hope and Lewis on the following day. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Rowe moved that the privileges of the floor be extended to Mr. Deane, dep- 
uty insurance commissioner of Massachusetts, and Mr. Smith, deputy insurance 
commissioner of Kentucky. Carried. ’ 

SPEECH OF JOHN A. FINCH. 

Mr. Finch then addressed the convention. ‘The material parts of his speech are 
herewith given, the account of his insurance suits, which have already been pub- 
lished, being omitted. 


The contract for life insurance is the most one-sided known in business. It ts 
framed by the best skill one side can engage so as to give immunity to the one and 
hold the other with the utmost strictness. The agents and solicitors of one side, 
who present and urge the contract, have the opportunity to know all the parts of 
the contract, and are skilled in presenting everything plausibly; the other is a 
stranger to it in every part, and can know nothing of it more than the agent or 
solictor says. In the continuance of the contract the convenience, discretion and 
judgment of one side only is consulted. Ifthe other does not like anything done, 
or from any cause is unable to continue paying as he began, he can quit, but in 
quitting he 1s liable to lose everything he has paid, and at best is only able to 
secure what is granted in the sole uncontrolled and supreme will of the one side. 

After the policy has matured by the death of the one on whose life it was issued, 
the beneficiary has been met by more unjust, more inequitable, more discreditable, 
and more unexpec.ed defenses than can be found in any or all other classes of con- 
tracts. How exactly true these statements are may be judged by an examination 
of the policy, the practices, and the defenses of life insurance companies. Of the 
policy it is sufficient to say that it is framed by the best skill that the companie; can 
engage. ‘The constant effort is to restrict the policyholder in every possible way, 
and leave every possible escape to the company. The policy binds the holder as 
with a chain of riveted steel; it binds the company as with a rope of sand) With 
one striking exception the work of the draughtsman of the policy is perfect though 
but a few companies can complain that they are under the exception. The policy 
has usually said that it would be void, and all payments on it is forferted, if the one 
on whose life it is issued shall die by his own hand. The courts have begun to 
hold that this only applies when the policyholder dies voluntarily by his own hand 
in the possession of his mental faculues. 

To meet this the draughtsman added that if he die by his own hand, sane or in- 
sane, the policy should be void, and all payments under it forfeited to the company. 
The naked injustice of this, considering the fact that mental disorder is liable to 
fall upon any one, and that the attempt to commit suicide is the most usual symp- 
tom of mental disorder, excited such unfavorable criticism that the draughtsmen of 
several companies added this clause : ‘* In case he shall die by his own hand while 
insane the amount to be paid by the company on this policy shall be the amount 
of the premiums actually paid thereon, with interest ' Here the draughtsman 
has clumsily failed. He has so far failed to discourage suicide that to a large num- 
ber of the policyholders of the company he has offered a premium on suicide. 

Life companies must do business on the theory that from a majority of policy- 
holders they will receive more than they return. It would therefore be a greater 
advantage to the holder of the policy in very many instances if the premium and 
interest was returned than if the sum named in the policy was paid. If men will 
commit suicide to give the sum to their families due by the ordinary terms of the 
policy at death, will they not much more be led to commit suicide if they can thus 
secure to their families a larger sum than if death came'to them naturally ? 

This bungling clause thus thwarts the purpose of it. But in all other regards the 
policy is a perfect piece of work, considering simply the interest of the companies. 
It is as one-sided and unfair in what it omits to say asin its usual expression. It 
is silent, for instance, as to the payment of dividends; or if dividends are men- 
tioned, it is simple mention ; the method of calculating, or the manner of paying, is 
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never expressed. The surplus is only mentioned to say that it is confiscated, 
should the policy on any account be forfeited. There is the element of uncertainty 
in the policy in this and many other respects, which cannot be found in a contract 
where the interests of each party to it have been equally consulted. 

Of the practices of the companie: in their dealings with their policyholders much 
might be said to show the absolute unfairness of the contract. It will be sufficient 
to note a few points in which the companies have every advantage of the policy- 
holder. To begin with, the cogtract is only made when presented and urged by 
the companies, through agents and solicitors. It is never applied tor. The appli- 
cant is so called on the principle that the speaker of a deliberate assembly is so 
called. The one never was known to apply, and the other in his position is for- 
bidden by law to speak ‘The company selects its agents, and the agents select 
the solicitors. At best they are sharp, determined, and not overscrupulous men, 
ready to make almost any representation concerning the policy or a rival company. 
At worse—and the great majority so appear—they are men who have failed in one 
or many other occupations. 

The occupation of canvassing agent or solicitor is so unpleasant that no man of 
ordinary feeling will go into it if anything else can be done. Having failed in all 
other undertakings, and having now no choice, he enters this service for the reason 
that he can do nothing else. ‘This requires neithercharacter, experience nor adap- 
tation. It is as easy tomake such an engagem~nt as to become a boak-canvasser. 
He is thus driven into the field by hard necessity, having perhaps neither special 
finess, special willingness, nor any special requirement to recommend him. It is 
enough to know that he must do this or nothing, and must do this so as to secure 
business or he will be paid nothing. He is paid according to his success. ‘There 
is no reason to expect from a man so situated a high degree of carefulness in ex- 
plaing the contract he is offering. Itis rather to be expected that he will present 
it in whatever light will induce the other to accept it. It is unfair to a man to send 
such an agent or solicitor to him. He has every inducement a man may have 'o 
act unfairly. He has not only every inducement but he hasevery facility for unfair 
dealing. The one he approaches knows nothing, cannot know anything of the 
contract offered, for it is simply described. It is never exhibited. He may use 
every art he has, may give his practiced imagination untrammeled play, and the 
other cannot tell if he be speaking truth or fiction—he can only rely on what is 
said. 

But the hardest feature of the bargaining is that there is nowhere any responsi- 
bility for what the solicitor says. He is not himself personally responsible, the 
general agent who appoints him is n>t responsible, and the company would scout 
at the suggestion that it was responsible for what its itinerating so'icito’s may say 
concerning its policie’. Hard as this seems, there is perhaps yet a harder feature. 
Every syllable thar the one who signs an application siys coicerning himself, 
whether it be material or immaterial, affec ing him as a risk favorably or unfavor- 
ably, must be strictly true or the policy will be void. Though the questions put 
to him are strange and call for information he has not always in mind—though the 
voluble agent and the pliant examiner treat the application as a bare formali.y, 
still, if it vary a line from the fact, the policy and all payments made are forf i-ed. 
And so the solicitor, having no restraints upon him, either morally or legally; 
having no responsibility, either to the applicant or the company he represents ; 
being driven by his necessities into this ‘he only business open to him, and b ing 
paid only as he is successful in securing applications to be signed goes into the 
field of life insurance, having nothing to lose and a living to gain. 

Of the practice of the companies in every succeeding step little b-tter showing 
can be made. ‘The company is all the time supreme—far above questioning or 
examination. It sits in a shadow of mystery and speaks in technical phrases, and 
the policyholder will vainly attempt to penetrate the mystery or comprehend the 
abstruse speech. 2 ; ss ss . . 

There can be no doubt of the necessity for some clearly expressed and decisive 
legi: lation to remedy such glaring impositions. It is beyond question that policy- 
holders have not now sufficient protection. [t will be a difficult duty for a legisla- 
ture, and the duty will be made more difficult by the action of the companies. 
They have heretofore opposed every act of legislation not strictly in their interest. 
They gave the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law the most persistent and bitter 
opposition, though now generally admitting its fairness and the necessity for it. 
It cannot be expected that they will aid in other legislation, no matter how impera- 
tively needed, if it be not in their interest. It has always been so. Power is never 
relaxed wiliingly. Responsibility is never voluntarily assumed by corporations. 
The more arbitrary the power the more jealous it is of criticism, discussion, and 
above all of legislation. Whatever a legislature may do for security to policy- 
holders it will do against all the opposition a powerful interest can organize. 
Whatever it may do must be done with the single purpose to give security. They 
should be no unnecessary hardship on the companies ; there should above all be 
no effort to punish them for previous action—punitive legislation is always futile— 
and it should be distin.t and without equivocation. I recognize that these limita- 
tions on legislation are almost prohibitive. It will be impossible to make any leg- 
islation answer such a stringent demand. 

I have given attention to this important interest, seeking a remedy for the pre- 
sent unquestionable evils. “These evils have seriously damaged and will ultimately 
destroy the life insurance business unless there is a radical and apparent change in 
the relation now existing between the companies and their policyholders. There 
is no reason to hope that this change will come voluntarily. New schemes are now 
being presented that have the approva! of eminent and sagacious actuaries and 
practical life insurance men. They are of importance and will improve the science 
of the business. 

But they do not remove the difficulties policyholders have most complained of. 
The demand of the time is for a policy of greater security—for life insurance that 
will insure. Reform in life insurance is a phrase of pleasing sound. The demard 
for reform is everywhere heard. ‘There must bea reform; but it must go to the 
very seatof the evils. It must have the sure a'd unerring nerve that guides the 
instrument of the surgeon, and mu:-t be as absolu‘ely without animosity as is the 
surgeon who holds the krife. It must remove the evil, not temporize with it. 
Such a reform will come only by legislative enactment. 

I would suggest a law with the following requirements : 

1. All life policies should be non-forfeitable. As the principal losses have been 
from making on payment and then suffering a forfeiture, this should apply with 
the first payment. _If this was the law comp.nies would not permit agents to urge 
men into taking policies who cannot reasonably be expecied to continue paying 
the premium. Thousands of policies are annual'y issued from the undue and un- 
fair representations of agents which they have no reason toexpect will be con- 
tinued by a second payment. 


2. Life insurance companies should be held to make good the promizes and 
representations of their agents and solicitors concerning the policy and pra*tice of 
the company. In all other contracting men and corporations are held to make 
good the promises and representations they or their agents make in selling by 
sample; or in contracting where the other party has no opportunity to inform him- 
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self of the truth of what is said. Where one has the right to, and of necessity 
must rely on what is said by another, the law compels that other to make his 
promises and representations good. If this was the law also governing life insur- 
ance contracts, companies would be compelled to use care in the selection of 
agents and solicitors. They would no longer afford a refuge to the class that has 
made the very calling of life insurance solicitor a reproach. They would select 
agents and solicitors as banks select cashiers and tellers; and if one they select 
should prove unfaithful, they would bear the loss as the banks do. If companies 
will not use such care the law should not permit them to throw the burden of losses 
on the policyholder. And in all cases notice to the agents should be notice to the 
company, and the principle of estoppel should apply accordingly. 

3. The principle caveat emptor should be applied to the insurance companies. 
Upon this principle all other contracts are made. It is applied in all its vigor by 
the company to the policy-holder—let it be applied equally to the companies. Tet 
the purchaser beware, say the laws; let life insurance companies do likewise. By 
their agent or solicitor they select the applicant, and by their m:dical expert exam- 
ine him. They ply him with searching questions, and make the fullest investiga- 
tions. If they accept him as arisk after this, unless he commits a fraud on the 
agent or the examiner, they should pay when he dies. 

4. There should be no defense permitted for any misstatement in the applica- 
tion afer five annual payments, whether it be made fraudulently or not. A fraud 
that cannot be discovered in such case in five years cannot be very damaging. If 
a policy-holder commit suicide while sane the policy should be void; and all pre- 
miums received by the company with accrued interest should be refunded, but no 
more should be refunded than the principal sum named in the policy, and the ac- 
cumulations thereon. 

5. If a company defends against a payment and judgment is adverse to it, the 
judgment should be for the principal sum named in the policy and the accumula- 
tions thereon, and ten per cent interest on the total sum from the time payment 
was demanded. The judgment should also include the attorney's tees of the plain- 
uff, and all expenses incurred in making the defense. 

These provisions, in my judgment, are imperatively demanded. That they take 
a. firm hold of life companies is true, but there is demand ‘for just such firmness 
Life insurance companies should be under the same restraint that the law imposes 
upon railroads, express companies, all common carriers, telegraph companies, 
hotels, and all public institutions. None of these are permitted to make the con- 
tract what they wish it to be for their own safety. No one of them may provide 
against the consequences to it of the carelessness of its agents. Nor should life 
insurance companies have greater liberty. 

The Congress of the United States, to protect a class of citizens, has enacted 
the law known as the Civil Rights bill. It is an arbitrary command on every insti- 
tution in any sense public, that cannot be evaded by any kind of contract The 
legislature of the state has equal power. It is necessary that this power be exer- 
cised at once in the interest of all the people. If these guards are thrown about 
the policy of life insurance, it will at once begin to meet more practically than has 
ever been realized its beneficentidea. If these requirements are enforced by legis 
lation a life insurance policy will be a policy of insurance, a safety, a security, a 
much sought and valuable way of providing against the uncertainties of life. It 
will thus be what at present it is not. 

In conclusion Mr. Finch moved that the resolution and the suggestions in refer- 
ence to legislation should be referred to the Committee on Legislation. 

The chair said it would take that course unless objection be made. 

FORFEITURES OF POLICIES. 

Mr. Rhodes offered a draft of an act regulating forfeitures of policies of life 
insurance, and, on his motion, it was referred without debate to the Committee on 
Legislation. 

Mr. Sheppard Homans, Actuary of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
then addressed the convention on his new plan of life insurance, presenting the 
same information already given to the public. 

The president said that, in accordance with the announcement of the Executive 
Committee, the Hon 

Mr. Rhodes said that Mr. Barnes kindly expressed a desire to give way to Mr. 
James G. Batterson of Hartford, who had been requested to speak. 

Mr. Batterson, who was brought forward by members of the Executive Commit- 
mittee, then spoke as follows : 


William Barnes would now address them. 


SEEECH OF JAMES G. BATTERSON. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I did not come here for the purpose of making 
an address, or, indeed, to make any remarks whatever, or take any part in your 
deliberations ; but I came here invited by two members of the convention, and 
have been requested to speak. [ feel, with all my brethren in the life insurance 
business, a common interest with you. We are in favor of state supervision gen- 
erally. I believe the officers of every sound, well managed responsible company 
in this cowntry desires on your part the most careful, the most rigid supervision. 

There is nothing which any honest or honorable company desires to keep from 
you or from the public; and, in the main, I think you will bear me witness that the 
reports of the condition of their business which are made to you annually by the 
different companies in this country are absolutely truthful. And great care is 
taken on the part of many companies to distribute these statements among the 
policyholders so that they may judge of the condition of the companies as affecting 
their interests. I listened to the remarks which were made by the gentleman who 
preceded me from Indiana. I am sorry to say that | feel very much like a 
criminal under indictment. . 

I feel that the honorable gentlemen managing the life insurance of this country, 
if they are guilty in manner and form as presented to your body to-day, asa body, 
they ought to be bebind the bars of some state prison, and under the custody of 
some superintendent there who would be able to keep them from further depreda- 
tions upon the community. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that the indictment presented against us is not warranted 
in any one particular by the facts. ‘‘ The contract for lite insurance is the most 
one-sided known in business. Itis framed by the best skill one side can engage 
so as to give immunity to the one and hold the other with the utmost strictness ;"’ 
and it is represented to your body, and through you by the newspapers to the gen- 
eral public as being a ‘‘ rope of sand’ so faras the policyholders are concerned, 
and so far as the companies are concerned, “links of steel;'’ and yet the gentleman 
—being a lawyer himself—I was surprised to see him bring a case here, carried to 
the Supreme court of the United States, where the companies by their weak de- 
fense failed, and judgment was given for the policyholder, showing that so far as 
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the companies were concerned the contract was a rope of sand, while so far as the 
policyholder was concerned, it was composed of links of steel. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there was another proposition made here, that a law shall 
be enacted by which, notwithstanding a policyholder may be guilty of fraud, yet 
the company shall be compelled to pay, and not only be compelled to pay the 
principal sum with its accumulations, but also ten per cent interest, and the legal 
attorney's fees to boot! I believe that this is the first time, gentlemen, that any 
man in this country has presumed to stand before any intelligent body and assert a 
doctrine like that, that notwithstanding one party to a contract has been guilty of a 
traud, yet the other, the company, which has dealt fairly and honestly with him, 
shall be obliged to pay that contract founded in fraud and conceived in iniquity. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the company which I| represent has had claims of that character, 
in its short existence, to between two and three hundred thousand dollars pre- 
sented against it; where the party making the claim for death, has submitted 
proofs of the death by certificates of the clergyman who said his prayers over the 
dead corpse; and of the physician who administered to him the last pill; and the 
sexton’s certificate and oath, who laid over the coffin the last sod. Sir, over 
$200,000 worth of subjects of that kind we have found walking around in their 
boots alive and well, and like Oliver Twist ‘‘ crying for more."’ (Applause.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it so, sir, that a statute shall be enacted whereby the 
Travelers insurance company must go now to the captain's office, and pay that 
money, with the ten per cent interest, and the attorney's fees who draws the writ, 
whatever his bill may be? I trow not, sir. And Mr. Chairman, it is also stated 
in this paper, read by the gentleman, with regard to litigation that there is no busi- 
ness known in this country where such new and infamous d fenses are made in 
litigation, there is no other contract treated so badly, so far as one pariy is con- 
cerned asthat. Mr. Chairman, the fact is, that in the whole history of commer- 
cial contracts, of every kind of business contracts, go the world over and I say to 
you that the statistics will show that the ratio of defenses is smaller in life insur- 
ance than in any other class of contracts ever known to humanity. /Applause.) 

And yet we are indicted here in this manner. | feel for the honor of the profes- 
sion; andif the statements made by the gentleman are true, then this business 
ought to be prohibited; and eve-y man engaged in it is a dishonorable man, and 
has no business to show his face in good society. This is not the first time that 
legal gentlemen who have been defeated in claims made against life insurance 
companies—not the first time that gentlemen have gone to the legislature and 
undertaken to get Jaws passed to compel companies to do what the Supreme 
court said they ought not todo. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, are not th life insurance companies of this country to be 
entrusted to the custody, care and judgment of the civil tribunals of this land ? 
Or are they to be legislated upon—as the gentleman proposed in this case to be 
recommended by this convention—so that the verdict of the jury should be put into 
their hands on questions of fact, as the verdict which they must fin? A most as- 
tounding and extraordinary proposition, that ‘‘ There should be no defense,"’ he 
says, ‘‘ permitted, for any misstatements in the application after tive annual pay- 
ments, whether it be made fraudulently or not."’ Now, gentlemen, you all know, 
the gentleman himself as a lawyer knows, that certain obligations which men 
make, and certain debts whih they owe, outlaw after a certain length of 
time. 

But, sir, frauds do not ou:law. The gentleman comes here and asks you to 
recommend to the legisiatures of your states to enact a law in life insurance that 
frauds shall outlaw, and the companies shall be made to pay. But he has not pro- 
vided any remedy for the companies against frauds. Are the companies not to be 
permitted to show fr.iud as well as the policyholders ? He says that the contract 
is silent, for instance, as to the payment of dividends. It is silent as to the matter 
of dividends. Are we then to have a contract writren by the legislature, which 
contract shall define the amount ct dividends which the company shall pay. Are 
the mutual fire insurance companies also to have a law enacted defining the amount 
of dividends which they shall pay ?. Or are these matters governed by the ch :nces 
of the case ? 

With regard to the contract itself, we are indicted here with making a contract 
of which we know everything, and the otiier party knows nothing, and can know 
nothing. I assert, gentlemen, w'thout fear of contradic ion from any man, that 
there is no contract wrt ten by human beings which is :o fair as the life insurance 
contract which is written to-day. 

That contract is plainly printed, put into the hands of the policyholder b fore he 
executes or takes it, and in many cases before making the application; and no 
man need be misled or be mistaken with regard to it. Is that the case with other 
contracts ? Contracts in commercial life, written with a pen, hastily scrawled, yet 
enforced by the couris under the principle which the gentleman has laid down 
here, caveat emptor. 

We accept that principle, both as to the company and the policyholders. And 
in order that there may be no mistake in regard toit, I say there is no contract 
which has been so fully aired by the public. Insurance companies have discussed 
it, and notice has been given of its prov'sions to the policyholders through the 
daily press. Reams and reams have been written on this contract, finding fault 
with it, and commending it where right. There is no other contract written be- 
tween men which has been so fully discussed, so plainly laid before the people, and 
of which so much notice has been given, as the life insurance contract. There are 
some principles of valuation, some questions, reserved. These are purely mathe- 
matical and scientific questions, which are not so well understood by the public 
as they ought to be, but so much better understood to-day th .n some years ago, 
that even now we find policyholders-—-very many of them figuring up the value of 
their own policies—what they understand as its value. I will not detain you 
turther. I only wish, not only for myself, but for every honorable man in the life 
insurance business in this country, to plead ‘‘not guilty "’ to the indictment 
which has been preferred against as honorable a profession as that which has 
been followed by the gentleman himself. Chpplenee) 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM BARNES. 


Mr. Wm. Barnes was now called upon to address the convention. He said he 
had one or two suggestions to throw out, though he had made no preparation, as 
to matter of form, for their consideration, and perhaps to take action upon during 
any time in the future. In the states of New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania the larger number of insurance companies and the heavy inter- 
ests involved were undoubtedly sufficient to create a necessity for organization of 
insurance departments and gave enough work fer those in the d*partment to do in 
reference to insurance. Some two or three years ago, when he had occasion to 
visit Europe, he attended the Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg, and there 
met eminent men from different countries of Europe, and became somewhat cog- 








nizant of the statistics of different countries in Europe, and he could not fail to 
make an application from what he there saw, to this country. 

They all knew that in miny European countries there were distinct professor- 
ships of statistics and distinct statistical departments. He didn't know that in this 
country we had attempted any such organization except in Ohio, and perhaps 
Minnesota. His suggestion was that in a great many states of the Union—and 
even in the larger states where insurance was so heavy—the existing insurance de- 
partments might, with very little trouble, be transferred into a wider field, and be, 
to a certain extent, statistical departments, covering o:her interests than insurance. 

Take the state of Pennsylvania or New York, what reason was there why state- 
ments were required only of insurance companies and not of coal or manufacturing 
companies or any other of the varied interests of those states, whose business were 
organized in form of corporations? At present those latter were only required to 
send statements to the secretary of state, which did not convey any information, 
Why should not the insurance departments assume jurisdiction over miscel- 
laneous corporations and re’urns be published annually as to all? He knew some 
complaints were made by the companies, and the people, of the expense of 
maintaining insurance departments throughout the country, but in this way they 
would cover a larger field; and inevitably in the process of the growth of the states 
of this country and the growth of statistics, such extended departments would be 
created. In the matter of collecting correct reports and collating them, no other 
departments in the several states were so well prepared to assume jurisdiction 
as the insurance departments. ‘They were becoming trained in sifting statistics, 
criticising annual statements, and in knowng whether they were correct or not. 
Take as a sample the matter of an annual census. In order to take a correct 
census, it requires trained men whose constant attention is directed to canvassing 
re‘urns in reference to their accuracy. 

We ought here, in the several states of the Union and the United States, as in 
Great Britain, to have departments of the government having special care of the 
census, such as that of the registrar general in England. And who could take better 
care of it than the insurance department? It was an erroneous system to appoint 
inexperienced men to canvass, and then, after the returns are made, let the whole 
mechanism be dissolved. .\ plan was recommended in Europe in 1853, which was 
to have a grand central organizatioa at the seat of government, with a director of 
a department of statistics, and then have branches all over the country, touching 
every interest of the peop'e, and thus have annual statements made up. We do 
not know even the amount of municipal debts throughout the United States, and 
hardly the state debts, much less statistics of the industries in which our people 
were making such rapid progress. it! 

This system was in operation throughout the countries of Europe. The system 
of states in this country would really facilitate such an organization throughout the 
United States. Mr. Barnes suggested th it the gentlem +n of the convention would 
represent to their several states, when the public feeling and the legislatures in 
their own states were in the mood to look at the matter, the desirability of extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the insurance department to miscellaneous departments and 
finally to extend it to the general subject of statistics as representing all the states 
of the Union. We had been so accustomed to make statistics in this country that 
we had not had time to sit down and look at and collate them. 

The convention then adjourned for the day. 


FOURTH DAY. 
The convention met at 12 o'clock Thursday, the president, Mr. Chapman, in the 
chair. 
Mr. Rhodes, of the executive committee, ann -unced that secretary of state 
and ex-officio Insurance Commissioner Kelsey, of New Jersey, was present. 
Mr. Smith, of the Committee on Legislation submitted the remiining por.ion of 
the draft of a proposed law in relation to insurance. He moved that the report be 


referred again to the committee. Carried 


SPEECH OF MR. HAMMERSLEY. 

Mr. Hammersley, of Hartford, was then invited to address the convention. He 
said : 

I thank vou for your kindness ia granting me a hearing. I have often been 

struck, in common, I presume, with very many others as to the extreme changeful- 
ness in the character of fire insurance siock. I have seen stock held at $250 a 
share, have seen it rise to $300, and rise to that extent, in a great measure, through 
the process of watering; and I have seen that same stock in the course of two 
weeks go down to $100. | have seen fire insurance stock sold one day at $240, 
which a few days afterward was not worth one cent, and the company was _ bank- 
rupt. 
The question occurred to me, why was it that while so many other corporations 
had stock of permanent value, this fire insurance stock was so specially excep- 
tionable. I have owned very little, but whenever I invested in fire insurance stock, 
I have done it on the principle that governs the man who ventures a bet on elec- 
tions; he wont invest one cent more than he is able to lose. 

That isa principle that does not govern in investments in stocks generally. Atter 
the shock given to insurance companies by the Chicago fire, | drew up a plan, 
which my insurance friends said was good, but it was impossible to incorporate it 
in any charter; the stockholders would not submit to it. They wanted to get all 
they could. I found that the only way was to establish a new company embracing 
these principles. I found myself supported by a number of judicious, prudent 
men. I submitted the plan to Mr. Batterson, and it met his approval. We be- 
came joint petitioners for the charter, which has been granted ; and the names of 
the incorporators are among the first in Connecticut. ; 

One of the features of the company is that none ot the original stock is to be paid 
for out of the profits. In other words, it is customary—and, I trust, that that had 
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passed a good deal into desuetude—for an insurance company to be organized, ten 
per cent paid in, and notes given for the rest; and on this little capital they would 
make their profits. [I have known an insurance company to be run for three years 
on acash capital of $10,000, and during that time declared fifteen, twenty, and 
twenty-five per cent dividends to the stockholders. That company is dead and 
gone, burned up by the Chicago fire. ‘There is another idea—the watering of 
stock is especially prohibited by our charter. Many companies have the privilege 
of increasing their stock, after the original stock is al] paid in, out of such paid-in 
stock. ‘That mode of operation is positively prohibited by the charter of the com- 
pany to which I allude, which we have ventured to call the Safety Fire insurance 
company, and which I trust, gentlemen, you will not consider to be a misnomer. 

Now, the principle is this: we want to establish a company with especial and 
direct reference to the interests of the policyholders, and still hold out sufficient 
inducements for conservative men to invest in our stock. ‘Therefore, we say that 
no dividends shall be declared until the stock is all paid in, and that the stock shall 
all be paid in in cash within one year from the time that the company is established ; 
and, under the law of the state of Connecticut, we should have to pay about half 
the capital stock in immediately, or within a few weeks from the time that the com- 
pany is organized. 

Now, Mr. President, everything over ten per cent goes to the reserve fund, and 
that is kept as a sacred trust for the benefit of the policyholders, with this excep- 
tion, that if the company makes sufficient profits to pay ten per cent on the capital 
stock, then they can pay the stockholders four per cent interest on their reserve 
fund. Now you will perceive that this reserve fund is fed from two sources—first, 
from the profits over and above the ten per cent per annum on the capital stock; 
second, from the difference between the interest that you receive and the interest 
you pay to your stockholders ; so that we give, for the benefit of our policyholders, 
all our reserve fund, with the exception of that part of the interest we receive from 
that fund we hand over to our stockholders, but it shall never pay more than four 
per cent. 

Now, I have found, in my little experience a clearly drawn line of demarcation 
as to the views of stockholders. I know of many stockholders of insurance com- 
panies, not speculative men, merchants of character, of standing, of integrity who 
say to me, ‘‘ fire insurance stock is a risky stock. If we keep our capital and our 
reinsurance fund, we want to take all the rest, and itis fair we should.” 

Mr. President, if you analyze this idea, it appears to me the result is this—they 
get all the money they can in anticipation of the future bankruptcy of the com- 
pany. ‘‘It is arisky stock,” they say, ‘‘andso long as we can comply with the 
laws of the state, we want to get all we can."’ Why? Because the risk is such 
that though they hope the company wiii not fai!, ievertheless, in view of the great 
risk, they want to put all the mioney they can in their pockets, so that when disas- 
ter comes, they will at least have secured that amount. 

I think this mode of reasoring is unsound. | think these fire insurance com- 
panies are established for the purpose, not of enabling the stockholders to get all 
they can, but for the purpose of fulfiling their obligations to their policyholders, 
and I hold that they should co everything that tends to carry that purpose into 
effect, while at the same time they of course should be secured if the company is 
successful, and should be entitled to reasonable remuneration for their investment. 
Suppose a man goes into business with a capital of $10,000, and he says, ‘‘ here is 
my money. I tell my creditors frankly that I go into business with $10,000, and if 
I can pay expenses, all the profits | will use for the purpose of eating, drinking, 
and being merry.” ‘ 

But how would a prudert man act? Would he not say: ‘‘ It is my business to 
lay up for arainy day. itis my business to provide for disasters. I wish to make 
my $10,000, $50,000, or $100,000 or $500,000. I wish to establish myself as a busi- 
ness man, whose integrity, character, responsibility, is beyond question."” Well, 
these safe prudent, well acknowledged, thoroughly established rules of business 
which govern wise men, prudent, discreet men in the management of their ordi- 
nary affairs—are all these principles to be shut out from the conduct of fire insur- 
ance companies, and are they more or less to become the engines of, I will not say 
speculators, but of those who want to get all they can from the company? Some 
say, ‘‘ everything is done if you capitalize your stock—put the profits into stock ;"’ 
but the difference between that and the company we have had chartered is this: if 
we capitalize stock, we can pay a larger dividend on stock, 

If, however, the new stock is paid in in cash, then instead of paying ten per cent 
on the capital stock, you only pay four per cent, and then the reserve fund is held 
for the benefit of the policyholder. That is the object of a firé insurance com- 
pany; not to make money to itself, but to underwrite, and when losses come, to 
pay them one hundred cents on the dollar. The object of this company is to 
give permanent value if possible to insurance stock; to take from it that element 
of risk which it has always had to a greater or less extent; and I am very glad to 
learn that a very competent committee has been appointed by this convention, 
who have taken into consideration the matter of legislation for all the states, and 
from what I have heard read of the report this morning, the views of the commit- 
tee harmonize very much with those entertained by those gentlemen who have 
been instrumental in obtaining this charter from the Connecticut legislature. 

It is true, as some of these gentlemen say, that this business has been attended 
with unusual risks; but, if it has, does not that constitute an assurance and a 
valid one for surrounding it with additional safeguards ? The greater the risk, the 
more necessity for making provisions for the fulfilment of all your obligations. 

Without enlarging on this matter, | simply submit this point, that the incor- 
poration of acompany in pursuance of this charter, and especially the principles 
which I have laid down, will constitute a new era in the history of fire insurance ; 
and 1] know that the members of this convention feel it to be their duty to do all 
that they can to make fire insurance stock permanently valuable, and take from it, 
so far as possible, the risk of those great changes in value which have attended it 
for so many years past. 


ADDRESS OF MR. WELSH. 


Mr. Welsh was then called upon to address the convention and responded as 
follows : 


From my standpoint as superintendent of the insurance department of the state 
of Kansas, it occurs to me that the insurance laws of the states might be made 
more effectual and consequently of greater benefit to the insured and the insurer 
by ror to be kept in the insurance departments a full and complete official 
record of each fire in the respective states. 

lhe necessary information for making up such record to be furnished to the depart- 
ment by persons designated by law for that purpose, and to be paid for such ser- 
vice out of the insurance department funds. I would have such record cover about 
the following points : 

1. The name and residence of the owner of the property injured or destroyed. 
2. The kind or class of property injured or destroyed. © : 
3. The name of the occupant. 











4. The value of the land connected with the premises where the fire occurred. 
5. The value of the building or buildings injured or destroyed. 
6. The value of the contents. 


7. The incumbrance on the real estate. 


8. ‘The incumbrance on the conten‘s of each building. 

g. The amount of insurance on each building injured or destroyed. 

10. The amount of insurance on the contents of such building injured or des- 
troyed. 

11. The name of the company or companies which insured the property. 

12. ‘The name and residence of the agent procuring or writing the insurance. 

13. The amount of ins rance paid on each building. 

14 The amount of insurance paid on contents in building. 


15. When paid. 

16. The cause or origin of the fire. 

If the duty of gathering such information should be added to offices which now 
exist, the expense would be but small when compared with the benefils to be de- 
rived from such statistics. 

The publication of such a record in connection with the annual reports of the 
insurance departments, in the insurance journals and newspapers of the country, 
would so expose rascality and attract the attention of the people to defects on their 
own premises, that the number of fires originating from incendiarism and careless- 
ness, would be largely reduced. 

Such a record would assist managers of insurance departments in judging of the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the insurance companies, and the legislators in 
making laws pertaining to insurance matters and construction of building. 

It wou'd benefit life insurance companies by furnishing information whereby 
they could guard against insuring individuals with previous bad record. 

Would it not furnish such a record of the qualifications and fitness of individual 
insurance agents that they would be more cautious in the manner in which they 
wr »te upon risks. 

Byrequiring each insurance company to furnish, in connection with the premium 
recipts, a schedule showing the amount received at each agency in the state. 
thereby furnishing figures which, taken in connec’‘ion with the information set 
forth in the foregoing, the profit or loss of the entire insurance business in any city, 
county, or portion of a state could be readily ascertained. 

Mr. Row said he was very glad indeed to have a paper of that character pre- 
sented, especially as it was within a line which he had tried himself. He had tried 
in his state to have returns made to him of statistizs of losses, the character of the 
He had encountered the difficulty that the larger companies had refused to 
return the necessary data. They called it their private property, and they were 
not willing that the smaller companies should have the benefit of their experience, 
It always seemed to him that the companies for the common good ought to forego 
that benefit. He moved that the paper be referred to the committee on legislation. 
he motion was adopted. 


losses. 


T. Hope. 


Hope was next called upon to address the convention. 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE 
Mr. George T. He 
said: 

Mr. President, I desire to acknowledge the courtesy of your Executive Com- 
mittee to the New York Board ot Underwriters and to its Committee on Laws and 
Legislation by their invitation to myself, as chairman of that committee, to speak 
before your body. They were kind enough to say that they would be entirely will- 
ing to hear anything I have to communicate that is of interest in matters relating 
to the insurance business. I regrec that I have not had time to write what I 
have to state. The dignity of your convention and the importance of the subject 
are ample to justify the extremest care ; bu: my excuse is that the right hand and the 
greater part of the brains, and, pernans, almost all the heart of the office [ repre- 
sent is temporarily absent in Europe in the person of the vice-president. 

I believe in insurance commissioners, and have great reason so to do; therefore 
I am exceedingly glad to meet the insurance commissioners in convention. The 
work already accomplished, the better ideas respecting the common interests of the 
insurance companies and the community, made known by means of this conven- 
tion, made known even to the commissioners themselves, is of great importance 
and value. 

It seems to be regarded nowadays that insurance companies are not necessarily a 
nuisance to be taxed and legislated out of existence, but that they have some rights 
whi h even legislatures ought to respect. It is not any longer supposed, except 
in some very ancient region, possibly, that all a company gvts is to be the basis for 
its taxation, as though a merchant was to be taxed on all he sold in a year. 
Much of that enlightenment has came through your conventions The matter is 
better understood; and it is understood that such excessive taxation is an evil 
to ihe people rather than to the companies. 

Then your uniformity of blanks; why, sir, we print our annual statements instead 
of having to write out 20 or 30 different forms of them, and with scarcely an excep- 
tion that printed sheet is used throughout the length and breadth of the country ; 
clearly an advantage, as you will perceive. And the barbarism of deposits as a 
supposed security to the insured is getting to be known, that old plan which is 
liable to leave a company worth millions bankrupt; and statutes requiring deposi's 
have been repealed, and a more enlightened state of affairs exists. If your con- 
ventions had done no more than that, these three facts justify their being. 

Mr. President, I believe in insurance commissioners too. I don’t know but that 
follows, as a matter of course, from the other; but whether it does or not, I am 
quite disposed to take that position, because, as a member of a committee, I had 
something to do with creating one, and I don't propose to stultify myself until 
the facts can be changed. Therefore, [ am glad there are insurance commission- 
ers. Not that they never do wrong; but | remember what existed when the insur- 
ance department was built, the horrible state of affairs in the fire insurance trade. 
There was hardly one company in the interior of the state that was sound. The 
whole crowd of them were not worth one good half million capital. No, a great 
deal worse, for that is worth something, and they were worth a great deal less than 
nothing. Then we had companies built by the dozen on water lots and on 
mountain acres, that might as well have been so many acres of the moon for any 
value they possessed. These things have been changed. 

i have no desire to go back to that state of affairs. All the faults which grow out 
of supervision, though it be supervision in all the states, can be abated, modified. 
removed, by exactly what you are doing here, meeting in this convention, and, by 
your action, enlightening insurance superintendence. 

In many cases an insurance superintendent, when he starts, doesn’t know any- 
thing more than an average legislato-—and we know what they know. Why, sirs, 
in this Empire state of yours, we had a legislator last winter who proposed that the 
amount insured should be regarded as the value of the property, and the amount of 
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the loss. Ifthe man had said at the head of his bill that it was an act to promote 
incendiarism, his title would have been right, but to assume any such mode of 
reaching values and losses is absurd and dangerous. A risk is taken, it changes in 
the lapse of years, and it becomes a positive benefit for the man to burn it—and 
they are burned by the thousand intentionally. 

So far as New York superintendents are concerned I know their works, and I am 
going to take them as a sample of all the rest. Our first superintendent did a 
great work in wiping out the innumerable “ wildcats"’ that preceded his inaugura- 
tion. He dida work which will give him credit forever in the manner in which, 
by his conservatism, he strengthened companies year by year agains’ their will, 
until so many were able to resist Chicago and Boston, and pay their losses and 
live—that much, at least, is due to the first superintendendent of New York. 

The second deserves great credit tor what he did after Chicago—where it needed 
vast wisdom in an insurance superintendent—in which he did well, and I trust you 
will not have an opportunity to exercise that character of discretion again fora 
long time; but if you do, it needs all you have got. He also originated the Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. So much for those two. 

I will not say much about the present one, but | shall be greatly mistaken if, 
when he leaves his place, there is not that found which will do him at least 
as much credit as has been secured by his predecessors. We have something 
to take care of these superintendents—the press. Plenty of the press, and once 
in a while they criticise superintenden s, and every once in a while they do it 
tightly, and now and then perhaps they do not. But if you get puzzled, gentle- 
men, and doubt what you want to do, or ought to do, you will find among them a 
limited section possessing or assuming a degree of wisdom for whatever may be 
necessary and, at any rate, a willingness to take care of superintendents and 
legislators. And among them there is a great degree of intelligence and ability, 
and it extends beyond ordinary insurance publications, and | am glad to see that 
the discussion of insurance subjects is stretching out and out, and that many of 
the daily papers are now discussing the subject in the interest of their consti- 
tuents. I don't object to the press. I don’t see why you should. I don't believe 
you do. But if any lack wisdom, and if he that lacketh ask in the proper quar.er, 
he can get all that he wants from that section of the press referred to. 

There are two evils, each of which I think can be corrected. New York, 
when it sought in its insurance department to relieve itself of evils and undertook 
to bear voluntarily and pay the exvenses of the department, had two purposes. 
One was to secure that there should be no additional tax placed upon the state; 
and next, that, as they volunteered it, they should have a right to advise as to the 
kind of superintendent needed. Well, our first superintendent answered splen- 
didly, but we had all we could do to keep out a bad man and to secure a good 
one, but we got the Hon. Wm. Barnes. 

Now, I think that an insurance superint-ndent should occupy his place until 
impeached for cause or until he resigns. ‘lhe necessity of this convention, or any- 
thing else continuing to admit crude men over and over, and over again, and to 
have the labor of educating them is an evil. You know that men undertake to run 
insurance companies and they think it is as easy as it is to breathe. ‘They find out 
the difference every once in a whiie, and they are very much like other people 
Insurance superintendence seems to be thought a thing that anybody can take 
care of! You know a great deal better. Now, then, if it is possible, by any in- 
fluence of pen or voice or word, to @orrect that gross evil of having the superin- 
tendents whirled over every time the political party whirls, let us do it, 

3ut there is one thing we can do. I think, in many of the states—and I don't 
know but in all—there is no provision whatever for the superintendents’ expenses 
and costs while attending such a convention as this. Why, it is a monstrosity. 
To debar them or fine them for coming certainly isa mistake. ‘The result of it 
is that they stay far apart and each uses the best light he can and each grows up 
by himself. Isolation of that character is an evil and only an evil. Coming 
together gives unity of purpose and of character. Therefore I trust by some means 
or other you will declare it to be the duty of legislatures so to amend their insur- 
ance laws where this difficulty exists, that provision will be made for every superin- 
tendent to attend, and it shali be regarded as his duty to come unless he has a 
good excuse. 


Mr. President, that was not what I came here to say. I want to get at the point, 
but what is to come is not quite so long as that which has preceded it might 
seem to indicate. The interests of the community and the interest of insur- 
ance companies are identical. ‘The most of you know it, perhaps all of 
you. Most of the insurance men know it, but very few of the community 
know it. It is your business to help them to know it. Whatever best promotes 
the interests of the community, including every honest person in it, is for the best 
interests of every honest insurance company. There is no question of it. That is 
one point. Another is the breadth of your duties. How far reaching they are. In 
all America you cannot find an individual not interested in the subjec: of fire in- 
surance. They either own property that they want to have protected, or else they 
are depending upon some other one who has property, and, therefore, there is 
nothing more wide, unless it is the air you breathe, in its general interes’ and value 
to the community. 

The district over which your influence extends, from Maine on the Atlantic in 
the extremest east away over to California and the Pacific, from the eternal ice of 
Alaska to the perpetual summer of the South. All the people then are interested 
in the subject of fire insurance. The whole nation is interested, independent 
of the individual interest of the people in the preservation of their property; the 
whole nation is interested in what affects fire insurance companies. 

The reason I speak to you about it is that I believe you have a duty in regard to 
the matter, and one which I presume you will be led to perform, It is a matter 
of grave importance that we destroy in this country such an immense amount of 
property by fire. What I am about saying to you is not strictly new; it may 
have occurred to all of you, two or three years ago; in one of the most prom- 
inent papers in this country, I think The Tribune of this city, the subject was 
mooted, and, within the past few months in The Bulletin ‘a commercial paper of 
this city in excellent repute), another portion of it was considered—it is this: the 
disproportionate loss we sustain in this country from fires as compared witn other 
civilized nations, the excess being so great as to be alarming inits present and 
most alarming in its future. You all know that of the premiums re-_eived by insur- 
ance companies in this country—exclusive of the losses by the great fires—the 
average loss by fires differs very little from sixty per cent of the premium receipts. 
And for a series of years, ten or twenty years, this is found to hold good. 

By investigations made some two or three years ago by the National Board of 
Underwriters, it was discovered that the percentage of loss in Great Britain, 
France, and Germany was sixty per cent of the premiums received in these coun- 
tries. The difference between the two was less than one per cent, but what a story 
does that tell. I don’t propose to refer to all of the interests and the incidents con- 
nected with the facts. What do we charge forthe premum as compared with 
them? According to the writer in The Bulletin our charges are eight times as 
theirs. Perhaps, that is excessive, but it is certainly six times. What 
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is the result? That our own wealth is being burned up six times as fast asin other 
civilized nations. While we have an abundance of soil and fresh acres we may be 
able to endure it, but we are growing poor, comparatively. By-and-bye, as we 
become crowded, unless we can arrest it, we will become poor as a nation, toa 
certain degree, on account of this excessive loss. 

It should be the business of the insurance companies, by means of scheduling and 
by other devices by everything it can employ, to endeavor to prevent this dispro- 
portionate loss of property by fire. How much you can do in that by urging 
better building laws, and by fostering everything which tends to make business 
substantial, you can tell. But there are directions for good which it is needed that 
you should understand, and take more decided ground in my opinion. I don't 
know how many of you know what a policy of insurance was forty years ago. It 
was not half so long forty years ago as now. 

Do you know that forty years ago insurance decisions depended largely upon the 
precedents established by the I-nglish courts? The extension of our country, the 
creation of new courts and new judges, some of whom were more earnest than wise, 
has led to an entirely different mode of construction, and under the policy existing 
forty yeirs ago, the companies would be liable to be cheated nine-tenths of the 
time, What has been the effect ? Courts, led by astute lawyers and with stupid 
judges have gone on breaking down the defences against fraud; new precedents 
have been established and the companies, constrained in that direction, have 
in‘erposed barriers and conditioys in the policy in self-defense and in the interests 
of the community. What is their interest is the interest of the community. That 
is what they have been compelled to do. Hence, when you complain of the long 
policy, just go back and find out who did it, and why it was done, and that it was 
done in the interest of the great mass of the community. 

A judge, well esteemed and honest, decided in the state of New York, a few 
years past—and I believe he knew it was not law, but he got the false impression 
that he could serve justice by making such a decision—held that a policy which 
declares that if premises b* occupied for purposes ‘‘ hazardous "’ or ‘‘ extra hazard- 
ous,” or ‘‘ specially hazardous,"’ the policy shall be vitiated, fixed but two classes 
of hazards. ‘‘ Not hazardous"’ was one, and all the rest of the hazards, ‘* special"’ 
and ‘‘ extra "’ were included in the other. So that a place privileged and charged 
as a grocery might be made into a powder magazine, a cabinet maker's shop, or a 
camphene factory; and that these distinctions were putinto the policy only so 
that the company might know what to charge. Bad law, sir, wasn't it? So Judge 
Woodruff, who went to the final reward of the pure and the faithful a few days ago 
thought, and when the decision came to the Court of Appeals of which he was a 
member, in about ten lines he set it very straight. 

But, gentlemen, such gross errors do not always find a Judge Woodruff behind 
them ; hence it is to the interest of all that the policy should make it so plain, that a 
judge,‘ though a fool, can not err therein."’ Now, the legislatures try to do all they 
can to make it easy for swindlers to get money out of insurance companies. Noth- 
ing better illustrates what I have said than a determination that no case shall be 
appealed to the United States Courts. Why, you cannot get justice out of some 
of the local courts in several states. In the face and eyes of precedent and of all 
the proof on earth as to facts, justice can often not be obtained. 

See who loses. Do you suppose the insurance companies want lawsuits? We 
will give you a fair sample. ‘lhe company I know most about has over 1200 losses 
ayear. Whodoubts that out of every hundred, there are five that ought not to be 
paid? Well, consequently you would expect to have sixty law suits a year out of 
that. But we do not have fifty, norten; and that is true of 99 per cent of the 
companies of the United States. They pay when they ought not; they pay to the 
damage of the community. The community have got to pay the premiums; that 
is one thing. As sure as you live, every swindle gets into the premium; and 
swindles secure at least 30 per cent of all that is paid out. 

The only objection we have, as business men, to swindles is that they might start 
a fire that would so extend as to annihilate us. Sporadic swindles are a profit, as 
they raise the premium. It is in the interest of the community that insurance com- 
panies hesitate, and they ought to stop twenty times where they do once, But the 
commu ity not only lose in this direct manner, by means of the premium they have to 
pay. They lose in the encouragement of fraud, which leads to the destruction of 
six times as much property in America as in any other civilized nation, and the 
national loss is greater than we can comprehend. In these two branches it will be 
seen that the interest of the community, is against those things which foster swin- 
dling and interfere with the exercise of proper justice with regard to these people. 
I aver that $10,000 is paid to parties, who ought not to have it, by insurance com- 
panies, where one dollar is withheld. I mean these figures. 

You may ask what causes these many fires. Why do we burn so much more 
than is burned in other places? There are several reasons. One is that we have 
very violent extremes of climate in many parts of our country, and our houses 
are obliged to be built so that they can resist cold ten degrees below zero, 
and be a shield against the warmth of 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 

I won't stop to tell you why, though you will see that that requires a construction 
‘not conducive to longevity’’ as my friends in life insurance would say. And 
then we are reckless naturally. Everything has been produced so abundantl 
that we throw up a row of houses, and let it takeits chances. We get a profit 
out of it if it lives, and we expect the insurance companies to pay for it if it burns. 
Nothing lasts long in this country. Nothing is one hundred years old. New 
York is not the New York it was in my boyhood. 

I do not propose to tell you all the reasons but to point out a few which occur 
to me, connected with causing this vast excess of losses as compared with other 
countries. We area driving, energetic community, and all the rest of the world 
supposes that this is the place to come to to make money. All the rest of the 
world comes here, and all the rest are not so honest as some of our people, and 
some of our people are not so honest as they ought to be. Consequently an 
effort is made to start a business. If it succeeds as a legitimate business, that 
is best; to burn it and make the insurance companies pay for it is next best. 

You have no idea to what extent this evil prevails. If you go into an old country 
and start business your neighbors want to know who you are and all about you. 
Here when we occupy a building with five tenants in its five stories from ground 
floor to garret, one tenant will scarcely ask and will not know who his co-tenants 
are. And with the assistance of insurance and insurance brokerage, it is im- 
possible to correct this evil. We have got to sustain that until we do not make so 
much money in this land, or until it is found that we do not. 


But beyond and above that, the crudities of our courts do more to foster 
fraud, and compel the companies to pay or lead them to pay, or justify them 
in paying where they know that they ought not than all these things put to- 
gether. If I should go and talk this way to a legislature, they would say, *‘Oh, 
yes, your interest leads you to say so." They wouldn't believe a word, per- 
haps. You stand between us, and known by your investigation how infrequently 
they resist claims. You know something of the frauds that occur, and you are 
competent to goto these men and tell them truths which it is important for the 
United States of America that they should know. You can doit as we cannot, 
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You cannot do this by isolation. You must come together and form your own 
opinions about this and other important things, and then influence the community. 
When you do that you will accomplish a good for individuals in saving them 
from unnecessary payments of premium, and prevent them from loss of their 
property by the burnings of people in their neighborhood. You will do good to 
the whole country. 

What does it cost to replace property lost, burned up, gone up to the 
into ashes? It is not the loss of so many dollars; but what will it cost to 
replace it. Political economists tell us that the standard rate of interest the 
approximate measure of the net results of labor, unless the interest is so fraught 
with hazardous chances and expenses of collection that it is in excess of the net 
profit of labor. I do not undertake to say whether it is true or not. But if five 
per cent of all that is paid out for labor is all that is gained, then each one hundred 
millions burned up requires twenty times as much to be paid out, worked out, 
before the surplus from the actual money spent while doing it brings it back again. 

I only want you to get interested in this subject. It is one that merits your 
consideration as do others which come before you; and I only want you to 
act as honest, independent men, going wherever you believe right goes, holding 
companies to a rigid accountability for everything that they do. I am not afraid 
of superintendence nor of any superintendent ; they are welcome. 

I am glad there are superintendents, and I would not dispense with them. 
The whole business would be worse without them vastly in my opinion; and | 
have had a good many years’ experience in it. But you have it in your power to 
do more good to the community than you have dreamed, and I trust you will be 
more than ever determined to find what the good is that you can do, and to do it. 
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ADDRESS OF CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 


Mr. Charlton ‘I’. Lewis, next addressed the convention, as follows: 


Mr. President and gentlemen :—I wish to ask your kind forbearance for a few 
moments while I present you some suggestions upon another great subject, which 
is not without close relations to the topics so eloquently presented by the gentle- 
man who has just taken his seat. 

I ask your attention to some, perhaps, abstract thoughts that will be extremely 
dry in comparison with the remarks we have just heard. The subject I wish to 
address you on is nothing else than the subject of taxation, and I should not 
venture to present it at all were it not that I know it to be directly in the line of 
business, and I know that you, gentlemen, are always ready for business after 
pleasure such as we have had in listening to the last speaker. I wish to show you, 
in the first place, that taxation, as it now exists, is a terrible burden to the insur- 
ance business, crushing out its life—is, in fact, one of the main causes of the de- 

sression in insurance business that exists to-day and which threatens to render 
Soakaant a great part of the companies engaged in this business, This may seem 
to many a startling statement, because the subject has not received the attention 
it seems to deserve, and because taxation works secretly, but as Jefferson used to 
say, works ‘‘like gravity by night and by day" to undermine that against which 
it is working. 

I shall give you a very few figures. In the Massachusetts reports I find that the 
companies doing business in Massachusetts have paid nearly $8,000,000 in taxes 
in eight years. ‘These taxes are all taken out of the policy claims. There is no 
other fund out of which they can come except the fund which is held by the com- 
panies there as reserve or as surplus for division to the policyhelders. It is a tax 
of more than 5% per cent. In other words, taxation has stepped in at the pay- 
ment of these death claims and cut out of every one of them 5% per cent of the 
gross capital which has been saved for the widows and orphans. 

If you compare the figures you will find that the taxation on life insurance 
to-day is more burdensome than the taxation on any other business in any 
civilized country. Take parallel taxes wherever they have been levied. Penn- 
sylvania has distinguished herself by following in the track of every political 
economist in Europe and levying a tax of 5 percent upon funds which go to 
persons who are not descended from the deceased, and the wisdom of this is 
growing upon pdlitical economists. It has been imitated to a small extent in the 
United States when the inheritance tax of 5 per cent was levied, grading it down to 
zero in the case of the widow of the deceased, becau-e it was felt that in that time 
of her heaviest need she could ill afford to pay a heavy tax. They are levied, you 
will see, on collateral inheritances, and the funds intended for the widow and 
orphans are expressly excepted from this tax in Pennsylvania; and «lmost 
entirely so under our national excise. Life insurance is subject to a burden still 
heavier than the maximum tax of any country, and itis levied upon the means 
of subsistence of those who are left behind, taken from the widows’ fund, from 
the fund of the orphans’ education. 

I might go on and compare this tax with a great many others. The amount 
called for by the average policy—and the average policy is the amount the 

rudent American secures to his family at his death—-in America is about $3,000 
t does not differ much from that. Now the sums which have been taken in 
taxation from these companies in the last eight years would have paid 2,650 such 
policies ; would have lifted 2,650 families out of want, and perhaps degradation, 
into comparative comfort. 

Again, there are now about eight millions of capitalinvested in the business of life 
insurance for profit. ‘That capital for years past has paid dividends of about 
five per cent upon the capital so invested, and no more. The taxes which have 
been taken from the companies of the United States, doing business in Massa- 
chusetts, according to the Massachusetts report, or from those doing business in 
New York, according to the New York report, as these statements show, 
have paid more than 300 per cent upon the total dividends earned by life insur- 
ance capital in the United States. Taxes properly raised are taken out of the 
business profits; but these taxes are about 300 per cent upon the total yield of 
the profits of the capital invested in the business of life insurance in the United 
States. Now political economists tell us that taxes ought to be taken out of profits, 
not capital, but the question comes before legislatures, before you, gentlemen, 
who are the official advisers of the legislatures on the subject : how can taxes be 
taken out of the profits when the taxes are three times as great as the profits ? 

These taxes are not taken out of the profits but taken out of the fund reserved 
for the benefit of the insured who strives to protect himself and family from want. 
Look again at the contested claims against the life insurance companies and on 
account of which so much reproach has been heaped upon them. 

Iwas glad to hear the ringing words we have heard to-day from a man who 
is recognized as at the head of his profession, on the subject of the moral work 
which the companies are bound to do even to the extent of sacrificing themselves 
in some pecuniary sense. Their interests, like the interests of every honest 
individual in the community, are identical with that morality which is the foun- 
dation of our social organization, but if there is any difference between the two 


classes of companies in this respect I must assure you it is not against the life com- 
panies. 
Their disposition 


is not inferior to that of other companies to prevent 








immorality and fraud. If a life company holds out a premium on suicide and 
murder it is as blameable as a fire company that holds out a premium on incen- 


diarism. We might bring to bear many facts on this subject of contested 
claims. We have the claims statistics up to 1872, which are in the hands of all 
of you, the accuracy of which has never been questioned, and for the last two 


years similar returns are found in the reports of the insurance commissioner of 
Massachusetts. They show that about one per cent of claims are contested in 
the courts. Contested claims are magnified very much. Great account is made 
of them in many quarters, and we sometimes hear statements which imply that 
the companies never pay any claims. 

Here we see that they pay about g-1o in cash when it is demanded. What 
does the other tenth represent? It represents that residuum of fraud against 
the companies which it is their highest duty, before their business duty, to crush 
out if they can. Asa simple matter of fact the amount of taxes which are levied 


on life insurance companies every year would pay all the claims that they 
contest more than five times over and leave a surplus for the companies. And 
there is no year within the record of the life insurance business in the Union in 


which that statement is not true. 


Look again at the failures of which we hear so much in life insurance com- 
panies. It is true we have had failures. Some have undertaken contracts and 
tailed to fulfil them. The taxes which have been taken by the United States out 


of these funds claimed by the widows and orphans would to-day restore every 
defaulting company in the United States and furnish it with an ample reserve 
fund. 

These are simply illustrations, but I wish to show you that this question of 
taxation is important, and that the funds so taken out of the life insurance 
business in the United States must determine to a great extent the question of the 
solvency of these companies. 

Another fact of importance in this matter and one which will help us in com- 
paring the tax on this business with the tax on other business that the tax 
cannot be shifted to any other persons. You are aware of the principle by which 
taxation tends to distribute itself through the community or over the community. 
When a tax is levied on an article of merchandise in general use it enters 
immediately into the price and comes from the whole community. 

But the tax on life insurance stands as a direct burden upon the policy- 


is, 


holders and cannot by any possibility be ever shifted to any other persons. It is 
in view of this fact that the comparisons I have made between the amount of 
taxation and the other statistics of life insurance companies derive their full 
meaning. ‘Taking this fact into consideration that it cannor be shifted, that it is 
taken out of the pockets of the policyholders, the tax on life insurance is far 


beyond that on any other business. Again, taxes on life insurance, apart from 
being so burdensome in amount, are now levied in many states in ways which 
defy sound principle and which greatly increase the evil effect of the taxes. 

This question ha3, in one of its aspects, already been decided wisely at the last 
session by the adoption ot a resolution, that the premium receipts of the com- 
panies are not a proper basis of taxation. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
resume that discussion. 1] beg your indulgence, merely to suggest the leading 
principles which should regulate the taxation of such institutions. We all agree 
that a business protected by government must pay for that protection. That a 
tax is, therefore, in*some sense a necessary efil, because the support of the govern- 
ment must be taken out of the industries of the people. But it should be so 
imposed as rather to bear on the superfluities of the rich than on the necessities 
of the poor. 

Three familiar principles on this subject may be briefly referred to. 
the first place that every citizen shall pay in proportion to the protection that 
he enjoys; that every man is tobe taxed in proportion to what he can afford to 
spend. Second, that every tax ought to be levied in the time and manner in 
which it is most convenient for a taxpayer to pay it. Third, that every tax ought 
to be taken from the profits, not from the capital, so that it shall not detract 
from the productive power of the community. 

The measure of civilization is the degree in which the rewards of industry are 
rendered certain, and the measure of progress towards barbarism is the degree in 
which the rewards of industrv are rendered uncertain. There is no inducement to 

save where there is no certainty that these savings will be secured. After we have 
human society perfectly organized with the best system of laws in the world, 
there is still some uncertainty Pabout it. It is still possible that man may begin life with 
honest effort and thea not be able to accumulate, inasmuch as he may be cut off 
by dis-ase and death. 

Here comes in life insurance, to remove this uncertainty and do away with the 
gambling element of life, to make it certain that a man, who does with honest 
industry ‘begin his career in the world, can provide his family against want in case 
his hopes of life are disappointed. We can imagine a pars allel by supposing a dif- 
ferent organization of society. Suppose society is so organized that whenever any 
misfortune or accident overtakes a man and disturbs his reasonable expectations, 
the community should make it up to the widows and orphans. If that were the 
univer-al custom there would be no need of life insurance. Let me ask if that 
was the custom, whether human ingenuity can imagine the person who would 
come to a legislature, and ask them to levy a tax on that contribution. Now, 
insurance is that contract in force. It is an insurance contract of indemnity 
against loss. 

Now all we ask is that the legislatures of this country should see this—what has 
been seen by every political economist. Certain American States have now the 
distinction of being the only.people who levy a tax upon the provisions for the 
widow's support and the orphan's education. You will find these general views 
supported by political economists and I ask for them your support, as faras you be- 
lieve them to be correct. I trust, gentleman, you will pardon with me if I express 
my opinions in this matter somewhat warmly. 

I trust you will agree with me that taxation as it now exists upon life insurance 
sught to be largely reduced; and that taxation which is and ought to be levied 
upon the life insurance business ought to be levied in a different manner from that 
now prevailing. ‘That is, that it should be !evied on business profits, and not fall 
yn the fund saved for the payment of policies. Now the chief means by which 
these great needs can be attained are those we have already heard of in the con- 
vention to-day. 

The great evil, as you are all aware, is the evil of local prejudice, jealousy and 
ignorance. If we were under a national government alone, and if our municipal 
affairs were regulated by the g vernment of the United States, as they are toa 
large extent in England by Parliament, they would be far less affected than they 
now are by local prejudice and jealousy. The full work is attained by enlightening 
the people on this subject; by allowing no prejudices to be seized upon by 
demagogues to be used for their own purpose. 

To you, gentlemen, as standing between these legislators and ourselves, we 
look to enlighten them wherever they are in error. 


In 


Upon the conclusion of Mr. Lewis's address the convention adjourned, 
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FIFTH DAY. 
The convention met at 12 o'clock, the president, Mr. Chapman, in the chair. 


ADDRESS OF DANIEL A. HEALD 


Mr. Heald, by request of the executive committee, addressed the convention on 


the subject of taxation. He said: 


| am not prepared to make a speech, and do not intend to make a speech ; but I 
am here for the purpose of expressing to you, as the mouth-piece of the committee 
on laws and legisla ion of the National Board, their interest in the general subject 
before you, and to make a few suggestions, rather than anything in the nature of a 
formal speech, having been wholly unable to afford time to prepare a speech, or to 
arrange the materials for a speech. My own individual preference would be to 
enter upon an argument directly calculated to show that it was unwise and inexpe- 
dient to tax insurance companies at all, except on their capital in the several states 
in which they are domiciled. That would be more in accordance with my feelings, but 
would require more time. I will therefore take advantage of what appears to be 
the necessities of the case, and, asin the days of old, Augustus Cae:ar, when a 
decree went out, that all the world should be taxed, I will assume that a decree has 
gone forth over all the states that insurance companies are to be taxed, and en- 
ceavor, as far as may be, to call attention to a few points of interest and of propri- 
ety in the adjustment of that taxation, if it is to be levied at all. Now, sir, I believe 
that this taxationis a misnomer, for, according to the decisions of the United States 
Supreme court, it is to be regarded not in the light of taxation, it is to be regarded 
in the light of a privilege or license. A tax for the right and privilege of doing bus- 
iness in that state, and not a tax upon property itself. Hence, that taxation should 
be graded, not by the value in gross, but by the value in net; by the income which it af- 
fords. The idea of taxing upon the gross receipts, when absolutely go percent of them 
are swallowed up by losses and expenses, is equivalent to levying ten times the nom- 
inaltax. I had the curiosity, just before leaving the office, to take off from our 
own books the application of this tax in the single state of Michigan of our own 
company during the past seven yeas, During that time we received $1,070,000 in 
premiums, and paid in losses, $678,000; and, reckoning our expenses at simply 25 
per cent—when the expenses average 31 per cent of all American companies—our 
expenses were $267,000, showing an apparent gain of $124,000 only; and on that 
we have paid $32,148 taxes, or over 25 per cent. All we made in the state of Mich- 
igan has been absorbed by that state for taxes; and J] ask you, in the name of tax- 
ation, in the name of common sense, is there any justice or propriety in such a tax, 
or can any business support or sustain such a tax as that? Twenty-five per cent of 
the net profits of a business in seven years in a state are absorbed by the taxes 
alone payable to that state. In 1871 the losses exceeded by $23,000 the premiums, 
Chat year we were obliged to pay the state $25,000 for the privilege of paying her 
citizens $23,000 more than they paid us. If the commissioner of the state of Mich- 
igan were present, I would propose a partnership with the state, and call upon him 
to refund what we paid in excess of half the profits. We were content to receive a 
little less than 47 per cent of it, while they have taken 53 per cent and a fraction 
over. The absurdity of levying a tax upon the gross receipts is shown by this 
statement, and I have no doubt that it will be carried out and sustained by the 
experience of nine out of ten of the companies doing business in the state of Mich- 
igan; and in other states it will be very nearly analagous. That legislatures should 
adopt some sound principles of taxation is very important, and for this purpose I 
venture to make these few suggestions. 


Mr. Heald enlarged upon this topic further, and was then followed by Dr. Lam- 
bert, who ventilated his well-known ideas upon life insurance. At the conclusion 
of his address the convention adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At the evening session at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the conventien listened to an 
address by Mr. E. W. Bryant. 

On motion of Mr. Row, it was voted that the next annual session of the conven- 
tion be held at Harrisburg, Pa., commencing on the third Tuesday of September 
next. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

On motion of Mr. Forster, the convention proceeded to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. 

The following members were then elected by ballot ; 

President—-Samuel H. Row, of Michigan. 

Vice President—Oliver Pillsbury, of New Hampshire. 

Secretary—Stephen H. Rhodes, of Massachusetts. 

Executive Committee—Gustavus W. Smith, of Kentucky; John M. Forster, of 
Pennsylvania; Orrin T. Welch, of Kansas; John W. Stedman, of Connecticut ; 
Joshua Nye, of Maine. 

Mr. Pit_ssury-—Mr. President, before leaving home for this convention, I re- 
ceived a line from the Hon. John W. Stedman, insurance commissioner of Con- 
necticut, stating that his case with the American National Life and Trust insurance 
company would come before the United States courts this week, and that he should 
probably be unable to attend this convention, although he hoped to be with us 
a few hours if no more. In case he failed to meet us, he desired me to express his 
deep regrets and to assure the members that he is in full sympathy with them and 
the purposes for which they meet. And now, Mr. President, having mingled with 
the members several days, I feel warranted in saying that they are in full sympathy 
with Mr. Stedman in his earnest endeavor to do his duty. 


LEGISLATION 
Mr. Smith, from the committce on legislation, made the following report, which 
was adopted: 


The committee on legislation beg leave to submit the following report: 

1. That the draft of a general insurance law submitted to the convention by the 
chairman of the committee on legislation, has received the especial attention of the 
eommittee. The bill, in its general form, is approved, and it is a matter of regret 
that time will not permit a full consideration of its details, in order that it might 
be perfected at the present session of the convention. We therefore recommend 
the re-commitment of the bill to the committee with the request that they will sub- 








mit the same in print, amended as they may deem expedient, at the next session 
of this convention. 

2. That the resolution of Commissioner Row, relating to loans on insurance 
stocks as collaterals ; the draftof alaw offered by Commissioner Rhodes, relative to 
the non-forfeiture of life policies ; the resolution of delegate Finch, relative to fur- 
ther legislation for the protection of holders of life policies, with the accompanying 
suggestions, have received all the consideration possible in the limited time at the 
disposal of committee. That these are subjects of great importance, and we recom- 
mend that they be re-committed to the committee for their further consideration, 
in order that the portions which meet the approval of the committee may be prop- 
erly incorporated in the bill. . 

3. They have also had under consideration the resolution of Commissioner 
Welch, relating to the collection of statistics in fire insurance matters. We recog- 
nize the full importance of such statistics, and recommend the commissioners to 
encourage such legislation in this direction as may be practicable in their respec- 
tive states. 

4. We recommend that the resolution of Commissioner Rhodes, relative to the 
enactment of stringent building-laws, be adopted as the sense of this convention. 
We regard it as important not only to secure protection to property against loss 
by fire and defective structure, but also to afford proper means of egress in case of 
accidents or alarms. 


BLANKS. 


Mr. Row, from the Committee on Blanks, submitted the following additional re - 
port which, on motion of Mr. Spencer, was adopted, 


The committee on blanks to whom was re-committed the balance sheet blank 
for life statement, now return it to the convention without any alteration affecting 
the design of the blank, but have added to question No. 3 under income the words 
‘‘including reconverted additions’’ and to question No. 1o und:r disbursements 
they have also added the words above quoted. 

The third question under liabilities, viz. : ‘‘ Surplus accrued on policies on the 
Tontine or any similar plan,’’ is struck out and the information sought by that 
question is asked for by a division of the surplus into three parts, viz. : (1. ‘‘ Gross 
surplus on policyholders account $—— ;"’ (2.) ‘‘ Estimated surplus accrued on 
Tontine policies; (3 ) ‘‘ Estimated surplus accrued on all other policies.”’ 

Your committee now recommend that the amendments above mentioned he con- 
curred in and that the blank as amendec he adopted by the convention as a uni- 
form blank, and that the same be used for the next annual statement of the com- 
panies. 

Mr. Spencer moved that the blank adopted for Life companies be known as the 
‘* Balance Sheet Blank,"’ which was agreed to. 

Mr. Pillsbury moved that the chairman of the committee on blanks be instructed 
to send a copy of this blank to each state insurance official with the request that he 
shall adopt it for the annual statements of December 31, 1875. 


SIXTH DAY. 


The convention was called to order at 10 o'clock, A. M., by Mr. Row, the new 
president. ; 
After eulogizing the retiring officers the convention adjourned sine die. 





MINOR EDITORIALS. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE CONVENTION. 

WE print in the present issue of THE SPECTATOR a report of <he 
material portions of the proceedings of the National Insurance Convention, whose 
sessions in the city of New York have just closed. Two or three addresses ex- 
planatory of the oft explained hobbies of the speakers and some inconsequential 
discussion, are omitted. In two respects, the convention was not a success. The 
first disappointment arose from the slimness in the attendance of delegates. There 
were as many present, it is true, as were present at Boston and Detroit, but in view 
of the attractions of the metropolis at the present season to the provincial official, 
and after the unusual efforts which had been made to get him to come, there was 
reason to expect a much better display. The fact is, that the association of insur- 
ance department officials lack among them an organizing mind. If the plan origi- 
nally proposed by Colonel Olcott, of the establishment of a permanent office for 
the convention in New York, undercharge of a paid secretary, had been carried out, 
there is no doubt that the meetings of the convention would have been made the 
means of very important results. A full attendance of department officers could 
have been secured, and work systematically laid out for them at their annual meet- 
ings. As long as not over half a dozen of the members take especial interest in 
the association, and they are scattered far and wide, with imperfect means at the 
best, of actingin unison, the conventions will be as fruitless of results as that held 
in New York. It will be seen by an examination of our report of the proceedings, 
that scarcely anything was agreed upon. Matters introduced by resolution in the 
opening sessions were referred back by resolution, at the close, to the committees to 
report upon next year. The only real advance was in the matter of the blank, 
which has been dragging its slow length along ever since 1871. 

The positive results of the convention may be summed up as three good ad- 
dresses from practical insurance men who had something of consequence to say 
and knew how to say it. We refer to the addresses of Mr. Hope, president of the 
Continental insurance company, of New York; Mr. Lewis, secretary of the 
Chamber of Life Insurance ; and Mr. Batterson, president of the Travelers insur- 
ance company, of Hartford. ‘The latter was drawn out by a speech delivered by 


Mr. Finch, a delegate appointed by the state auditor of Indiana to attend the 
convention. 


Mr. Finch read from a printed copy a bitter and malicious attack 
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upon the officers and agents of life insurance companies. It would be a waste of 
received at the 


The fangs, too, 


our space to refute Mr. Finch’s diatribe after the excoriation he 
hands of Mr. Batterson and subsequently at those of Mr. Lewis. 
are extracted when we state that Mr. Finch isa lawyer who has been defeated in 
several life insurance suits, and has been secking an opportunity to ‘“‘ get even” 
with the companies. He obtained an appointment as delegate to the convention ; 
the commission for which the state auditor of Indiana was probably willing to give 
to any one who asked forit. If the public has received the impression that he 
represents the insurance départment of Indiana, it is in error, for Indiana has no 
insurance department. Mr. Finch simply represen's Mr. 
lawyer, and, judging from the persistency of his newspaper appearances on the 
subject of life insurance ‘‘ outrages '’—an insatiate seeker after notoriety. We have 
printed his speech in the report of the proceedings, and readers will be able to see 
for themselves how vulnerable it was to the shafts of the friends of the institution 
of life insurance. 


Finch, a disappointed 





BUYING AND SELLING POLICYHOLDERS 
A PAINFUL interest was excited among life insurance policyholders 
during the past month, by rumors that two large life insurance companies were 
about to amalgamate, or rather that the younger was to reinsure its risks in the 
older. This feeling was general until it was 
compromised, and then the interest was substantially narrowed to their policy- 
holders. 

Amalgamation as it is now practiced in the life insurance business, is a gross 
wrong upon the policyholder, in that it transfers him from one company to another 
without asking his leave or even notifying him of the intent. 
transaction, in which extreme pains are taken to prevent him from knowing what is 
being done with him. 
poration in which, for reasons of his own, he thought best to insure his life, and to 
find himself a policyholder in another about which he may know nothing, 
indeed for which he may have 
that this isan outrage. Yet the law as it now stands on the statute book of every 
state in the Union having an insurance code, permits this outrage. 

It is true that there have been instances where policyholders have been benefited 
by transfer from one company to another have been taken out of a dis- 
eased company and made a part of a healthy company. But what an imposition 
this has been upon the policyholders of the latter. Disease introduced into their 
midst, and without a word of consent having been obtained from them! The de- 
cline of many an insurance company in this country and Europe has dated 
from the moment when bad blood was absorbed into its system from a consump- 
tive and decaying rival corporation. 

The worst of these amalgamations in this country is that they are usually the 
offspring of a trade between the officers or directors of the contracting companies. 
Large sums of money pass from one side to the ether in consideration of the trade. 
The policyholders are literally sold and bought for so much per head like so many 
sheep or hogs. Or rather it is the future interests of the widows and orphans that 
are to be that are so speculated in. It is time that these practices were frowned 
down by an indignant public. The Legislature should be forced by the pressure 
of public opinion to regulate amalgamations so that if should ever be desirable 
that they should take place it should be under circumstances where no injury to 
policyholders could possibly happen. Theprevious consent of seven-eighths of the 
policy-holders of both companies, at least, should be requisite to a lawful amalga- 
mation, and then it should have the sanction of the state insurance superintendent, 
after he had made a thorough examination of the condition of the parties to the in- 
tended contract, and satisfied himself that it was best for all concerned that the 
amalgamation should take place 


ascertained which companies were 


It is even a secret 
He wakes to find himself no longer a policyholder in a cor- 


and 


reasons for serious distrust It is needless to say 


They 





IMAGINARY CAPITAL. 


THE London Review, under the above caption, calls attention to the 
practice of many British companies, of what is 
really but ‘‘ authorized capital.”” Under the law relating to joint stock companies, 
any company may register its proposed capital at any amount it thinks fit. ‘‘If a 
company wishes to raise a certain amount of capital, it takes power in the Memor- 
andum of Association todo so. The fact of having the power legally to take capi- 
tal if it can be got, does not necessarily involve the possession of it, or even the 
prospects of obtaining it all."" ‘The Review then selects at random from the list of 
companies advertising their capital, a number which are leading the public, by a 
reservation of a part of truth, to b- lieve that they have in possession what in reality 
they propose to have if they are ever able in the future to induce anybody to pay it in. 
One of these companies, the British Equitable, is twenty years old, and during its 
existence has p¢rsistently advertised its capital at £250,000. Yet, the fact is, that the 
paid-up capital is but £39.961. The Review shows up the misrepresentations of 
several other companies, thus: 


advertising simply as ‘‘ capital ”’ 


We next come to the Emperor, which office or composite concern is stated to 
have been founded in 1853 and1855. We b liev e the life and fire companies are 
distinct organizations, the one founded in 1853, and the second in 1855. Wedo 


not know what the paid-up capital of the fire Sflic e may be, but the joint concerns 





are advertised as the fortunate possessors of ‘capital £250,000, in shares of £5 
each.’ Again, we find no mention of how much of this is subscribed and how 
much paid up, and until we turn to the board of trade returns we cannot tell where 
the capital is, or how much has been raised. 

On perusal of the said accounts, however, it becomes apparent that wherever 
this vast capital may exist, it certainly is not to be fou nd i in the life office, for on 
the 31st of March, 1874, there only appears a sum of £3,134 9s being the paid-up 

capital of the company, while the total assets, including he life assurance fund and 
the deposit fund, £15,580, only amount to £22,174. We should therefore ask the 
Emperor's directors where is the capital ot £250,000 alluded to in their advertise- 
ment, when their total assets in the life account do not amount to one-tenth of the 
sum, although the company is more than twenty years old. 

With regard to the British Provident and its capital of one million we can only 
hope it will get it, and as for the British Guardian the less said the better. When 
we say that Mr. Edwin Nankeville Yelland was recently the manager thereof, our 
readers will not have much hesitation in forming an opinion as to the chances of 
the British Guardian raising a quarter of a million sterling of capital. The 
£250,000 capital of the London, East India, and Colonial must be looked at as a 
very good joke, and the National Funds is no better and no worse than the rest. 
The more the list of companies above named is scrutinized, the more apparent it 
becomes that the existing state of the law is gravely prejudicial to the public wel- 
fare. 


These observations by The Review have an interest to the American public, 
because the practice complained of is very largely followed by the representatives 
of certain foreign companies doing business in this country. It is the almost uni- 
versal custom of the agents throughout the Union of one large English company to 
represent in their advertisements and upon their window signs, that its capital is 
$10,000,0c0, when the truth is that its actual paid-up capital is but $1,228,200. The 
assets of this company are advertised as $26,740,105, but the fact is suppressed that 
more than half of them belong to the life insurance department of the company, 
and, under the English law, cannot be touched to pay the company’s fire losses. 
A Canadian company, which entered the United States abou: a year ago to do 
business, has authorized or permitted its agents to advertise its capital as $5,000,000. 
According to the New York report for the current year its paid-up capital is 
$230, 152. 
sentations like these 


Now there can be no question whether it is right to characterize repre- 
as attempts at downright fraud. 
rance of the truth. They are made deliberately, knowing that they are not true. 
They are given out with the intention of making the public believe that the com- 
panies concerned are stronger 
worthy of their patronage. 


They are not made in igno- 


than they really are, and are, therefore, the more 
It is time that American managers of foreign companies 
corrected this, and if they do not do it it will be the duty of the press to put a stop 


to it by persistent exposure. 





A DELAWARE CANDIDATE. 
NOUNCEMENT is made that a new fire company called the Clayton 
Fire and Marine, of Wilmington, Delaware, is about to apply for admission to sev- 
eral The prospectus of this concern is published in a Wilmington paper, 
and the weolonse d assets are $243,121, mostly in loans on real estate, railroad bonds 
and stocks and onde. The Pittsburgh World appears to know something of the 
character of these assets, and asserts that among them is a quantity of bonds of the 
‘Bear River Valley Manufacturing, Mining and Railroad Company of Utah,” 
whose principal and interest are stated, upon the face of the bonds, to be payable 
at the Bank of North America, of St. Louis. The bank being applied to for 
information ‘* We know nothing whatever of these bonds. No interest 
has ever been paid through this bank.’’ Our Pittsburgh cotemporary has also dis- 
covered that the secretary of the Clayton has been trying to purchase furniture 
and material for the company on his individual note, at ninety days, hypothecating 
a portion of the ‘‘ assets "’ as security for the debt. All this would be sufficient to 
put the concern into bad repute at once, if there were no other ugly things about 
it. But the fact that the notorious P. R. Hambrick, the wildcat insurance 
operator of Philadelphia, is secretary of the Clayton, damns it at once. There is 
every reason to believe that this Wilmington affair is precisely such a one as West 
Virginia is producing by the dozen in consequence of the laxity of insurance laws 
and the absence of state supervision. 





states 


writes : 


There may be some respectable people con- 
nected with the directorate of the Clay: .n, but if so, they are gulls of the sharpers 
from Philadelphia. let agents and the public give the Clayton a wide berth until 
it passes the ordeal of some state insurance department like that of New York. 





LOCAL AGENTS. 
AT a recent meeting of the New York State Board, one of the docu- 
ments presented, the authorship of which now escapes us, noted some queer blun- 
There was an instance of a 
building situated on the corner of two streets being rated in the tariff twice, and at 
one-half per cent more on one street than upon the other. 


ders made by special agents in making up rate books. 


There was another of 
the publication of a tariff for 1875, in which buildings were rated, which were 
burned down in 1873. There were other cases cited of tariffs being inconsistent 
with themselves, and of a special agent solemnly revising the tariff of Schoharie 
county in a hotel in Tioga county. Itis certain that if the special agents who were 
responsiblv for these absurd errors, had taken the local agents of the places which 
they had been trying to rate, into their confidence, the errors would never have 
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occurred. 
locals. 


There is room for an improvement in the relations between specials and 
Of the dissatisfaction said to exist in some localities among local agents, 
we believe that the larger portion could easily be removed if the local agents were 
treated with a greater degree of deference by those who go about among them with 
flying commissions from headquarters. Consultation with them as to the rates in 
which they are to be interested, is a concession to their self-respect, which is not 
only due to them for past services, but whith will surely feed the fire of loyalty to 
the National Board, in their hearts. 





A STATEMENT has appeared in an insurance paper that Mr. Shep- 
pard Homans made use of certain impertinent remarks in reference to the pub- 
lishers of THE SPECTATOR, when called upon by an advertising solicitor. The 
report of these remarks, as given to us by the solicitor when questioned upon the 
subject, differs materially from that appearing in the sheet alluded to. ‘The ab- 
sence of Mr. Homans from the city when a representative of THE SPECTATOR 
waited upon him with a copy of the paragraph in question, prevents us from stat- 
ing in the present issue whether he indorses all of the alleged remarks made 
therein, or not. It is proper to say in this connection that the advertising solicitor 
called upon Mr. Homans without the knowledge of the publishers of this journal, 
and that the article criticizing Mr. Homans's new plan of life insurance was printed 
off in our first form a week before the interview was had. There was no connec- 
tion therefore between the article and the advertisement or the want of it. It is 
well known by our readers that we have always criticized companies freely, without 
reference to their advertising patronage. Ar examination of our files will show that 
in most cases, those which have been subjected to our strictures, have been at the 
time regular advertisers with us. The case of the Phoenix Mutual Life is one in 
point. The editorial department of journalism is worth nothing if it cannot 
afford to be independent ofthe business office. 





THE day of new fangled life insurance plans is past, as the mana- 
gers of the new *' Provident Savings” are finding to their cost. The Positive Life 
Insurance Company is one of the later productions of the English mill, and its 
career has not been a prosperous one. Sometime ago we reprinted from the En- 
glish papers accounts of the quarrels between the founder of the institution, Mr. 
J. H. Baylis, and the directors. The effect was to damage the company at home. 
For more than two years the Positive Life has been endeavoring to obtain a foot- 
hold in Canada. A few days ago the official announcement was made that the 
company had concluded to withdraw from the Dominion and reinsure its Canada 
risks in one of the local companies. The ostensible reason given for this course 
is the impossibility, in competition with the high commissions and brokerage al- 
lowed by American companies in Canada to agents, to compete successfully and 
pay the expenses out of the twenty per cent loading intended by the Positive 
scheme. The real reason we are confident is, that the Canadians could not be in- 
duced to take kindly to the scheme, and therefore it failed. ‘The Positive Life had 
but 314 risks in Canada at the beginning of this year, a showing almost ridiculous 
after two years striving. 





WE give place to two more comnfunications concerning the manage- 
ment of the Phoenix Mutual Life insurance company. They have reference to 
past transactions of the ring said to be in control of the company, and intimate that 
the new management have no disposition to correct the abuses. We are still 
hoping that these gentlemen will furnish some explanation which will serve 
to refute these unpleasant charges. In the meantime we are advised of 
an important movement on foot in Connecticut affecting the future of some 
of the companies, whose condition Commissioner Stedman criticized severely 
in his last annual report. It,seeks for a investigation, with the 
view of taking away the charters of the companies on the ground that the officers 
and directors have received commissions for granting loans. It is understood that 
this action has a strong backing, and will be vigorously pushed. [If it is justified 
by the results of the investigation, it need hardly be said that a new era in insur- 
ance reform will be inaugurated in Connecticut, and, perhaps, elsewhere. 


legislative 





———————EEEEEEEEEE 


THE end of the Albert Life arbitration is announced, as will be seen 
ina statement in another column. In the failure of the Albert Life with the 
twenty-seven absorbed companies in its stomach, and that of the European Life 
whose voracity was even greater, the present depressed condition of the life insur- 
ance business in England had its origin. Public confidence in life companies 
received a shock from which it has been recovering by very slow steps indeed. A 
feature worthy of notice, in the winding up of the affairs of this company and those 
amalgamated with it, is the comparative celerity and cheapness with which it has 
been done under the provisions of an act of Parliament. Under the old chancery 
arrangement and under American forms of settlement by means of a receiver, the 
time would have been stretched almost interminably and the proceeds eaten up in 








expenses. The arbitrators in this case have finished their work in four years and 
three months ; have paid the claims of the creditors of all the absorbed companies 
in full, and those of the Albert Life at about four shillings in the pound. 





THE Hartford editor who has undertaken the defense of the officials of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life sets up that the 6 per cent stockholders dividend, to which 
the company is restricted, derives its force from a by-law of the company ‘ which 
can be repealed at any time.’’ The Phoenix people will hardly thank their super- 
serviceable lackey for this kind of defense. Policyholders will be wanting to know 
now what show there is for them that the stockholders will not appropriate all profits 
arising from the business, by a vote of the directors. ‘This may have been the stock- 
holders privilege under the charter, but the officers have been careful to conceal the 
fact while holding out inducements to the public to become policyholders. The 
Phoenix officials must feel that after the bungling, blundering, and floundering 
about of their small hired champion,they have squandered the policyholders’ money 
on him to very ill purpose. 





NEWS OF THE MONTH. 





NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN MORTGAGES TO LIFE 
COMPANIES. 

THE following New York and Brooklyn mortgages to the local life insurance com- 

panies recorded between Aug. 19 and Sept 15, are reported in The Real Estate 


INSURANCE 


Record : 
Equitable Life, mortgagee, Henry D. Opdyke, mortgagor. 47th st. n. 

S., 104 e. 5th av., 21 x 100 5, also strip adjoining on west, 42.5 n, 47th 

ae ee se ee rr re eer 25,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee William C. Trull, mortgagor. President st., 

Brooklyn, s. s., 115 w. Clinton st., 226x 100. Aug. 28, due Dec. 1, 

Sank Ci anscnnnass's (pO TOkCetw Ke aew on eneasheesakehwente 5,000 
Germania Life, mortgage, Henry E White, mortgagor. Throop av., 

Brooklyn, w. s., 66.8 s. Hart st., 16.8 x 100. Sept. 10, due Nov. 30, 

ee Ce eT OE Er eT ee rae 2,750 
Germania Life, to same. Throop av., w. s., 83.4 s. Hart st., 16.8 x roo. 

SE, Bi, UN Pee WK Gia ov sc socke cai hasantecnapestadaneaespesen 2,750 
Germania Life, to same. Throop av, w.s., 50 s. Hart st., "16.8 x 100. 

ee ee SRR errr ere ee 2,750 
Germania Life, mortgagee, William B. Cooper, Jr., mortgagor. " Macomb 

street, Brooklyn, s. s., five lots with houses beginning 160 w. Sth av., 

20x tooeach. Aug. 20, due Nov. 30, 1878.........cesecseues 13,750 
Manhattan Life, mortgagee, Willard L. Fell. (Exr. and individ. ), ‘and 

Stephen F. Austin, morigagors. Broadway, s.w. cor. Houston st., 52 

re ee ee 110,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, James W. and Wilbur F. Smith, mortgagors. 

Goerck st., Tompkins st., Houston and 3d sts., the block. Aug, 18, 

8. RS eee ee ea Jikan whdede es eiew 100,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee. Charles F. Helms, mortgagor. 2d av., s. e, 

cor. 106th st., 100.11 x 125. Aug. 26, due Dec. 1, 1876.............. 7,600 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Benjamin Douglass, mortgagor. 5th av., and 

Madison av. and 78th to 7oth st., the block. Aug. 25th, due Dec. 1, 

isc chek sdeeecindins tackeararinns based saanbeeewuebewees «:» 75,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, August C. Diestelhorst, mortgagor. North "8th 

st., nN. €. S., 175 Ss. e. 4th st., 50 x Too. Aug. 31, due Dec 1, 1876..... 3,500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Sylvester Cahill, Cranford, N. J., mortgagor. 

2d av. (No. 769), w.s., 24 8 n. 41st st., 24.8 x 80. Aug. 27, due Dec. 

DP wen se neared hticsietses vieeeeie 6. ceetee karen keen tadeaa 4,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Charlotte A. Nicoll, (widow), Bay Side, L. L., 

mortgagor. 2Ist st., s.s., 170 w. 5th av., 25 x92. Sept. 4, due Dec. 

Eins Gk cerwis ri Rbs CeANERENE DEN ED EME der Nensakebesee nen wan rae 4,000 
Mutual Life, mortgavee, Samuel Graham, Myrtle av., hot nN S., 25 

CG, Beeeeen a6, 25:5 50. «= AE: Wi, BE FO oc osnsn cscs sceweesanesiece 1,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Henry Tiemann, mortgagor. t1th av., Ww. S., 22 

n. 5sgthst.,25x1eo Aug. 18, due Dec. 1. 1876.......... (eniee anak 7,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, John Cumming, mortgagor. Degraw st., 

oe Ss. W. S., 150 n. w. Court st., 25 x roo. Sept. 8, due Dec. 

Be a Fc kecdnnue seach asshasus OUR oe tanneenesanneaneleaen Cea eeeS 2,5c0 
Mutual ite, mortgagee, John Schwarz, mor.gagor. Av. A.” P.M, 

ee ee es BBs nine ne nv succdpaenneasens token wmennees 7,000 
Mutual Life, same tosame. Av. ‘‘A."" P.M. June 16, Dec. 1, "1876... 7,000 
Mutual Life, mor gagee, John D. Phillips, mortgagor. roth av.,e s., 

extds. from 95th st. to 96th st., 201 5 on av. x 650 on sts. Sept. 8, due 

PE: Si cap cibdtne chs ce deeeniene ees «nwa teense ieee eeaees 65,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Charles Golden, mortgagor. South ‘sth m., 

ee Se ee ee er ee 1,200 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Samuel Zeimer, mortgagor. 74th st., s. s. 275 

Wo RU, BOS ETE S: Sat. F GOS TSG; B,C i 6c 5s sciecncscscivecce 8,500 
Mutual Life to same. 74th st., s. s., 225 w. av. A, 25 x 102.2. Sept. 7, due 

irs cok niaence eased task er awake eumsaee cope eee weenie 8,500 
Mutual Life to same. 74th st 200w. av. A,25x1022 Sept. 7, due 

SD adic san vase Shes a ae woe Rap eres ek See woke Ra 8,500 
Mutual Life to same. 74th st., s.s., 250w. av. A, 25 x 102.2. Sept 7, due 

I ON ig = Sie mh i ace ins Kok cia ie OM a koa Gea renee Rais hue 8,500 
New York Life, mortgagee, Aaron Van Valkenburgh, mortgagor. op 

av., ©. S., 75:5 S. 65th st, 25 x 100. Aug 20, I Yea@r.........e.e0e. 55,000 

RECAPITULATION OF LOANS. 

ee eee $30,000 | New York.........-..--sss008 $55,000 
0 Ee or rer ere 22,000 
Se eee 110,000 ee meer e++++ $527,800 
Mutual ..... Jnuntenncbeten . 310,800 
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The following is a recapitulation of the loans reported in the July, August, Sep- 
tember and October numbers of THE SPECTATOR: 





Brooklyn....... See, see ae are re eer $962,800 
Continental ..... ahereeaspereiea SG 100: | MEW VOR. 0... 600ccsenseeses 380,500 
Equitable.... ....... Pecos 392,000 | New York Life and Trust.. 99,000 
IED 6 os: s. este <seenceias 84,750 | North America.............-. 25,000 
SERA me 5,000 | United States......... 21,000 
Home..... sragiorelnee 5 umpraietereeie 3,000 | Universal....... Sure eres 45,000 
Homoeopathic ............-. 16,000 | Washington .....66. 60266005. 142,000 
Knickerbocker...........-.. 5,000 -— 
error ee 412,500 po, a ee re . $2,691,650 
Metropolitan ............ , 67,500 


STEDMAN—NOYES 

COMMISSIONER STEDMAN, of the Connecticut Insurance Department, and Pres- 
ident Noyes of the American National Life and Trust company of New Haven, 
covered the month of September with a good deal of hard fighting. The commis- 
sioner was prepared in the latter part of August to take possession of the com- 
pany on September 1, under the act passed by the late legislature. Notification was 
accordingly served on Mr. Noyes that the commissioner would file bonds for the 
faithful discharge of his duties in the premises, in Norwich, on August 31. But 
Judge Beardsley, of the Supreme Court, sitting at New Haven, granted a tempor- 
ary injunction restraining Stedman from taking possession of the company. A 
motion to dissolve the injunction was subsequently heard by Judge Beardsley and 
was granted. Judge Beardsley then granted an injunction restraining the com- 
pany from doing business until Mr. Stedman took possession. In the meantime 
Mr. Noyes had prepared a thunderbolt for the discomfiture of the commissioner. 
Through his manipulations certain New York policyholders of the company ap- 
plied and obtained from the United States Circuit Court an injunction restraining 
Mr. Stedman from taking possession until after a hearing could be had. Ex-Judge 
Shipman, of New York, appeared as counsel for the policyholders. The hearing 
in this case was had in Hartford, and after elaborate argument on both sides, de- 
cision was reserved until the close of the term. 

While these suits were in progress, a hearing was had before Chief Judge Peck, 
of the Supreme Court of Errors, at Norwich, as to the sufficiency of the bonds 
offered by the commissioner. Counsel for Mr. Noyes contended that they should 
not be for less than $1,000,000 considering the amount of property which the com- 
missioner would come in possession of. Judge Peck, however, regarded $25,000 
as enough, and accepted James Goodwin, president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, and E. D. Tiffany, president of the First National Bank, as the commis- 
sioner’s sureties. 

During the month the commissioner procured the arrest of Mr. Noyes on thre: 
criminal charges: refusal to be examined under oath ; refusal to submit the letter 
book for examination by the commissioner; and refusal of access to books showing 
the receipts and expenditures on account of the insurance building. On the 24th 
inst. a hearing was had in the police court of New Haven, and the charges 
were dismissed. 

The final question concerning the solvency of the company will be heard by 
Judge Peck in the Supreme court room in New Haven, October 6, but, doubtless, 
the war will continue to rage until the United States Circuit court is heard from. 

Since the above was in type, a dispatch from New Haven states that Judge Ship- 
man, of the United States District Court, has given his decision in the case, deny- 
ing the motion in the interest of the company for a provisional injunction. The 
commissioner will go to New Haven to take possession of the books and papers at 
once, 





THE LONDON REVIEW ON HOMANS'S PLAN, 
THE London Review of September 18th contains the following notice of 
Sheppard Homans's “‘ novelty in insurance’ 


Synchronously with the failure of the American Banking House of Duncan, 
Sherman & Co., and the Bank of San Francisco, and with similar disasters that 
have overtaken enterprises of less conspicuous note, a new candidate for the suffra- 
ges of American investors is proposed by Mr. Sheppard Homans of New York, 
under the title of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 

Nothing appears to daunt our American cousins. To those unfamiliar with the 
mysteries of transatlantic finance, a period of commercial depression and indus- 
trial paralysis appears singularly inauspicious for the launching even of a new life- 
boat on the troubied waters of the Stock Exchange. But it may be well that the 
superabundance of unemployed capital which always accumulates in strong hands 
at such times, may afford the means of setting afloat a venture which would be 
wanting were funds in more demand. In thus seeking to account for the appear- 
ance of a new life assurance corporation in the States at an apparently unpropit- 
ious moment, no disparagement is intended of this particular enterprise, the pr 
moters of which appear to be, or to have been, persons of consideration in their 
respective walks of life. But it may be remarked, in passing, that of the directors 
seven are published as “‘ late, ' and by consequence no longer occupying positions 
of more or lesseminence. In this respect, as in others, the board may be said to 
be the ‘' latest "’ thing in life assurance. 

The immediate want which the Provident is created to supply is the assumed de- 
mand for life assurance at cheap rates, on the principle of annual renewals of the 
contract with an ascending scale of premiums for advancing years; and ‘‘ Pay as 
you go”’ is the signal flying at the mast-head. Whether this admirable doctrine 
will prove attraciive to a people wedded to the loose financial ideas and looser 


Mr. 


practices which flow from enjoyment of an irredeemable paper currency remains to 
be seen; but the scheme of annual assurances at enhanced rates for advancing 
years, without’a physical re-examination, must inevitably, before long, load the 








Provident with a cargo of chronic invalids, while the hale and hearty seek cheaper 
berths on board one of the old-fashioned liners. It has been held to be a truism 
that history repeats itself. 

If this be so the abandonment of this portion of the scheme is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Provision is also made for the temporary or permanent deposit of bonuses 
in a department of the company which is called the savings bank; but as these de- 
posits are subject to cheque at will, it is evident that an element of risk is intro- 
duced quite foreign to the normal contigencies of life assurance. It needed only 
this invention to adapt a life insurance company to the purposes of speculation in 
the city. Indeed it is a question whether in thus calling the attention of the Brit- 
ish public to this feature of the Provident Savings company, we may not be in a 
measure imitating the error of the good father who, when confessing a penitent 
ostler, inquired whether the latter had ever been guilty of greasing the manger. 
The latter promptly answered no; but when again he sought relief from the bur- 
den of his sins, alas, this special form of transgression was the chief one for which 
he required absolution. 

But whatever our responsibility for the disclosure, it still is true that if there be 
superadded to the ordinary and extraordinary vicissitudes of insurance manage- 
ment the possession of a large floating balance necessarily requiring investment in 
readily convertible securities, and subject to a ‘‘run "at will, we may witness a 
development of speculative financiering in connection with life assurances, which, 
in the language of the lamented Artemus Ward, has been equalled by few, excelled 
by none. 

We have taken thus far what, in the ve rnacular ot the Far West, wilt probably 
be called in every sense a ‘‘ cursory view "’ of this last problem in actuarial science. 
But there is a deeper, a graver side of the question which we do not care to touch. 
In the oft-quoted words of De Morgan, ‘‘ There is nothing in the commercial world 
which approaches, even remotely, to the security of a well-established and pru- 
dently managed insurance office."" That the Provident may become well estab- 
lished, now that it has become incipiently so, is certainly to be desired, notwith- 
standing the inherent defects in some of its plans which we have pointed out, and 
which may possibly be overcome in time and with experience. That it may be 
prudently managed every right-minded man must wish. 

There is current in the United States the story of an old teamster noted for his 
profanity on all ordinary occasions. Hauling a load of sand one day up a steep 
declivity, the tail-piece of his cart slipped out, and when he reached the summit he 
turned about only to find his cart empty, and the hilly road covered with a new 
layer of gravel. The urchin crowd who had watched his mishap with glee, shouted 
to him as he stood amazed at the unwelcome sight,—‘t Why don't you swear, 
Uncle Bill ?’’ Sadly, tearfully, the old man bowed his head upon the foot-board, 
and said: ‘‘ Boys, [ give it up; I can't do justice to the subject."’ We, for our 
part, give up at the bare attempt to do justice to the hardihood which has placed an 
exploded English fallacy before the American public as a new and a good thing. 

We hope the Provident may prove to be to thousands of future widows and or- 
phans all that its high title and the jocund birth-hymns of its accoucheurs forecast, 
but there is one word more in all good faith to say. If, in the struggle for exist- 
ence, the new company should be forced into competition with others that have 
gained notoriety in the business of amalgamations, no one, we imagine, would be 
more likely to regret such a departure from its prospectus than the able mathema- 
tician who is its founder and manager. 

We are so accustomed on this side of the ocean to hear of our general inferiority 
in all matters relating to a go-a-headitiveness in life assurance, that it is with some- 
thing of a chuckle we behold the plan above-named brought forward as a high- 
pressure patent, which is to be another stone in the pyr: mid of transatlantic supe- 
riority. That the plan is weak and foredoomed is evident; that it will not bear 
scientific analysis is clear to all but its projectors ; and that’ it has been tried and 
failed miserably here, is well known to the English insurance world. If qur friends 
want to have a brand-new failure of their own, they are welcome. 





ATTEMPT TO SWINDLE THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT COMPANY, 
A DISPATCH from Oswego, N. Y., relates the following remarkable circum- 
stances : 


About 8 o'clock on the evening of June 22, Alexander Queal, driver of one of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western express wagons in this city, with Frank 
De Mars, his brother-in-law, and John Gorman, started out on Lake Ontario in a 
small boat, on which they hoisted a rude sail. The night was tempestuous, there 
having been a heavy thunder storm late in the afternoon, but the wind was blow- 
ing freshly oft shore. About midnight, De Mars and Gorman, their clothing 
soaking and bedraggled, returned to the city and reported that they sailed about 
four miles down the lake, and when nearly a mile from land capsized their boat in 
trying to put about for port; that Queal was drowned, and they, after great expo- 
sure and hardship, got the boat ashore and came in on foot. ‘Their story was re- 
lated with details which all the conditions of weather tended to corroborate, and 
Queal's friends bewailed him as dead. His wife, to whom he had been married 
only about six months, appeared to be especially distressed. 

It was discovered that the day before the drowning, Queal had secured an acci- 
dent insurance policy of $3,000, good for two days, in the Hartford Accident In- 
surance Company. In due time steps were t taken on the part of Queal’s friends 
toward getting the insurance, his wife having been left destitute. The insurance 
company instructed their agents here to pay the loss at the expiration of sixty days 
upon presentation of the proofs: 

On the 16th of August an Oswego merchant incidentally stopping in the little 
village of Carthage, Jefferson county, N. Y., met Queal at the hotel table, recog- 
nized him in spite of his disguise, and procured his arrest. He was brought to 
this city and examined and held to bailon charge of defrauding the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Express company of “about $200, which he had col- 
lected but never paid over, and of conspiring to defraud the insurance company of 
$3,000. De Mars and Gorman were also arrested and held to bail on charge of 
conspiring with Queal to defraud the insurance company. Letters found on Queal 
when arrested, and addressed to him under various fictitious names by his ‘wife, 
show that she was in the plot from the beginnning, and knew that he was not 
drowned. 

On the examination De Mars and Gorman insisted that they believed that Queal 

was drowned, and Queal himself stated that when the boat capsized he dived, 
came up away from “the others, swa m ashore, made off without speaking to them, 
and he thought they believed that he was drowned. Since the examination it has 
come to light that a man who worked in a quarry near where they landed, saw the 
three come ashore together, and talked with them ; that they, finding themselves 
discovered, let him into the job, agre-ing to give him $200 if he would not expose 
them, provided they got the insurance. He accepted the offer, and would not have 
divulged, he says, ‘a they obtained the money 
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THE RECEIVERSHIP RINGS OF NEW YORK. 


No. V. 
AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE ADMINISTRATION OF RECEIVER 
FURMAN. 
THE BANKRUPT FULTON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OVERHAULED 
—A SHRINKAGE OF $98,000 TO BE ACCOUNTED EOR—MYSTERI- 


OUS DISAPPEARANCE OF ASSETS. 


ON December 31, 1870, William A. Cobd, president, and James M. Rankin, 
secretary, cf the Fulton Fire insurance company, reported to the state insurance 
department under oath that the aggregate amount of all actual available assets, 
after deducting bad and doubtful debts and securities of the company, was 
$359,227 46. 

About nine months subsequent to the filing of this report, the company, in con- 
sequence of its large losses at Chicago, became insolvent, and the next report of the 
condition of the company was made by its receiver, John M. Furman, on Feb. 13, 
1872. By this report the assets had dwindled to $294,996 35, being a depreciation 
ot upwards of $64,000 in one year. 

The receiver also estimated $25,000 of this amount worthless, making a total de- 
preciation in the assets during the year in which the company failed, of about 
$90,000, besides the accumulations for the nine months of business, from January 
ist, to October, 1871, when the company failed. 

It is incredible that assets of the character reported by this company to the state 
department on January tst, 1871, and sworn to be of the value reported, should de- 
preciate twenty-five per cent of their real value in one year. 
the company testified to a fictitious value, or the receiver omitted to correctly report 
the full amount of assets that passed into his hands, or the company had met 
with extraordinary losses that do not appear in any of the receiver's reports. 

The following summary taken from the published reports shows the gradual de- 
preciation in the assets from year to year up tothe 1st of January, 1875. 


Statement of the assets of the Fulton Fire insurance company from Fanuary ist, 
1871, to January ist, 1875, as per the company's and receivers’ reports to the insur- 
ance department. 


ees 


Assets, as per company’s report, January Ist, 1871. ... 
1872, Receiver's Report. 














Cash receipts Guring the year... 3 .6sscccccsiesdsccocssecese $187,504 19 
PRONE GME DI, MG sd.ii cena wondse sciducdatadeutedens 89,800.00 
- Goutal ...650 ee oe ee kee een 27,204.59 
I i etna ert ala laden aie ema weR eae Wipe $304,508.78 
EDOUOE MACRPOSE PAOPIOOE . aio iso a oidcdcccnscens weston : 9,512.43 
———— $294,996.35 
PRON GE RURUNE CRUE 66 custlocenpep odiacnecasacdreiaweseamnes oes $64,231.11 
1873, Receiver's Report. 
Assets, as per company’s report, January Ist, 1872. ......0500-ceceees $339,227.46 
NE SY Me. cess ycamcactncent cusvastesernneeedia $145,134.31 
- Ue AGG agesad asa esenaaamiviensen we go, 786.8e 
PROSEAE WMOOR VERIO, OOO. 6 5oisens bc sceeovccscanssevesex 47,320.73 
“ NCS Gceavasertneboetsksoxdees 14,538.48 
DO seconds cr boat ss cstvaccomsenrawens osxads $297,780. 33 
Less Interest Pecdived to GOD, .oiic.csviccsssscasvavesese 12,324.17 
$285,456.16 
es Si GUNNS ON INR is oie ca. skecevccdpenasesiassies snneews +. $73,771.30 
Assets, as per company’s report, January Ist, 1871...........+-+-- . $350,227.46 
1874, Receiver's Report. 
Ni BOI os np eeheseeatocdnasaseesadeaeweenhiwe $145,134.31 
“ ee. SSR ee ae ne ere ee eee go, 786.81 
“ PES EES Scaa.uhG Olea RSET OARS OSG mae ape we 8,663.48 
CR cen WE, ins <n kh ks spe Snesieescadienncanesinn 42,811.73 
seis ** ** FED adios cxas@iscadnentaecanhacte 12,596.87 
C5 SIREN REE NN RE ree eter ene te Reet <a a mEPar eee $299,993.20 
Less interest Teceved 00 GAGE. 6. oa ssicccseassdensieeeee 12,724.97 
—_———— $287,268.23 
Ditinine On means to MNG ios 6s a kgs ccesnidvne tes ieeebakneseen $71,959.23 


A comparison ot the company report dated January tst, 1871, and the Receivers 
report for 1872 as shown in the foregoing summary carries the conviction that the 
assets of the company must have been subjected to violent changes during the 
year, doubtful securities substituted for good ones, and a system of reckless credit 
pursued by the officers of the company, which had it continued business until 
January tst, 1872, would have bankrupted the company, even if it had escaped loss 
at Chicago. 

It is difficult to believe that such a management prevailed, as there does not 
appear any reason why the officers should change their former prudent manage- 
ment to a reckless and ruinous one. There is a mistake somewhere between the 
last report of the company, before its failure, and the report of the receiver for the 
year 1872, the facts of which may never be made public unless an examination of 
the company’s books is had. 


Either the officers of 








The motive undoubtedly exists on the part of the officers of all insurance com- 
panies to have the companies they represent appear in as favorable a condition as 
possible in their published reports, and some may be led into the error of exag- 
gerating the intrinsic value of their securities, but it would be an uncomfortable 
tact for the community to learn that at least twenty-five per cent of the capital on 
which they base their confidence in taking out their insurances is fictitious, as 
appears to have been the case with the Fulton Fire insurance company: é. ¢., if we 
are to believe the report of the receiver. On the other hand, a receiver may be 
prompted by a desire for personal gain, to change the character of some of the 
securities, possibly overlook some, and there is no time in the life of a receivership 
so favorable for such a purpose as when the assets are in transit from the company 
to his custody. 

By referring to these possible motives under similar circumstances, it is not 
intended to charge that they prevailed in this instance, but the great discrepancy 
in the assets of this company during the short period that intervened between the 
company’s report and the receiver's report, is suggestive to say the least. 

The following statement, filed with the court, August 5, 1873, by the receiver, 
furnishes figures in support of the conclusions already given. 


Assets that came into the hands of the Receiver on taking possession, 


eR GUN ice 5codscnsccrcesndeotsr cots bnensgues bcnnrneeeen $129,600.00 
A ME cp icmerdige sass 4-5 < Vib soe deom CGE KKD RATER ENEe RNa nee ate 5,010.00 
OEE DUR, 6550s ve cv endcccstnveendtenaseneksweenwan er 59,600 00 
i en as ice di ine SDS WES SAS A SUSE NESE Deeb eaee 6,965 46 
TROERG TOT, 0655.66.55 sv ocean derddvavesenvecveene errr ty Tree TTT 30,955.00 
SY NS on on chk ko kA RT ERNE TERRES RESCWS ENS aR ORM A 17, 102.03 
Claim vs. Humboldt Fire insurance company............+ Miseaceaten - 15,845.78 
SC CID 60 ccbndaaey vatechtaeranciaedwecsasehews> eves 1,010.00 
Re-insvrance claims...............0+. (epee Nss SeCeN Tees 18,524 35 

NE Fe re ree chy oh debudakansihaes teead came $290,612.62 
Amount realized by the Receiver from the above assets...........- . $278,606.93 


This amount includes only the cash received, as the Receiver has on haad assets 








unconverted. 
Amount expended dy the Receiver. 

se CUNNING. a5 ois cawixa senses svanesccasscsaverysseennenys $31,481.49 
First dividend on loss claims..............eeeee+8% jindtne cea cedpae tas 131,770.23 
Second dividend On loss CIMIMS.........crccrescccvcssscrceccececess 28,562.58 
First dividend on miscellaneous claims...............6.5: Ni ngewen sae 54.15 
Second dividend on miscellaneous claims. ........-.-...0eeeeeeeeeees 6.15 
Unearned premiums. .......cccccccscsccsccncsesssssessevseseevcees 16,388.74 
$208,263.34 

Cash on hand.............. pancniee basbtevukieeae ee ean $70,343.59 

EE ee ee ee ee erry a 30,677.52 
$101,021.11 

RECAPITULATION. 
Se EE Pee Pee ee Ee a gerne ye esses $278,606.93 
Expended...........cccccccvecccvovesssensessesseses oo0es eeeeseeces 208, 263 34 
Cas MS fo bcs sconuxnnnccsbaieonwaks ous eeeaeseaaaer earn $70,343.59 
Assets (30,677.52) estimated Worth. .........0. sce eee ee ee ce eee ee eenee 4,590.00 
Viste etn COMIN. « 5 o.s'n.n viens cvs nvenscavneescniasasenes . $74,933.59 
LIABILITIES. 

ent dividiond WUE, 5 oo ons cavscavwscncsescsesctses Seqken $1.271.40 

2nd (6 beeen ences teeeeeeererees 15,846.61 

Unearned premiums...........-seccescscsccessecccecers 30,761.32 
ns 47,879.33 
eS) iy sin 5s wis eatiesbisesadtal en heeenmabera Taki eeeen $27,054.26 


To the total amount of assets reported by the receiver in the foregoing exhibit 
should be added the premium received upon bonds and stocks sold, and interest 
accrued during his receivership. The account would then stand as follows: 


I Ns oS OO Bee a a wien Pawan ie Ol seeesees $290,612.62 
Premluins POCSIVOR ...0cc csc cscccccsceseeesecessceeseessevses anes 7,919.71 
eeieiel DAUD oon os os onde v0 02 tn oe cas ahead ONGETedRS Kee aba SNR ONES 12,724.97 

Total assets and accumulations ..........ccecsseecsecececeeens .. $311,267.30 


Out of which amount he has made the following payments as per statement filed 
with the court March 31, 1875: 


NE ic cicccndunvckdvbadenine hanes Rie he med ehhenee awe ee $172,982.24 
Paid return premiums. ........-..-eeeec cess eee eeese cere ceeeeereees 40,004.80 
Paid expenses. .........0 0c cece eee eeneccccesecesseeserecseesseseness 33,183.86 
DS ic cnnce dnsiuveweedes es) inesedovesseshaee iauapaereteurtee $246,170.90 
Dividends GRRE .. 6. 6.0.0.05 ccc cece cscccsccevcsncsiansceseeeesseseeses 14,406. 36 
$260,637.26 


The difference between these two amounts will give the shrinkage upon the 
assets as reported by the receiver and the unexpended balance for expenses in 
closing his trust still in his hand: 


Assets admitted by receiver...............ssccccecccsecscecscvccees $311,267.30 
EDORGOE.... 2-2. ccc ccvccccccsrcseosusocresvewnsesees eeeseneene 260,037.26 
To be accounted for............ (niceedbacstusueessenutnsetihessewes $50,630.04 


If, however, we take for the basis of our calculation the assets as reported by 
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the company in its last annual report before its failure which, in the absence of 
any explanation of the mysterious disappearance of such a large amount of assets 
between that date and the date of the receiver's report, seems only fair, then we 
have a very different showing. 


Assets as per company’s report, January Ist, 1871..........-.eseeeees $359,227 46 | 
Expended by receiver, March 15, 1875......-.-.- 0. 0eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 260,637.26 | 
To be accounted for......... aed di alsnetecae aes AE ton Rai aalaTeicneates $98,590 20 | 


Included in the amount of $260,637.26 is $33,183.86, expended by the receiver 
in the execution of his trust. If then to the difference already shown $98,590.20 
we add the additional sum of $33,183.86 for expenses we will have the enormons 
aggregate of $131,774 06 to charge to expense account and shrinkage, on assets 
valued at $359,227.46 ; equal to more than 30 per cent. 

On the sth of August, 1873, the receiver reported an unexpended balance of 
$27,054 on hand, after paying all dividends and unearned premium claims. This 
amount is made up from the two items of 





Cash on hand.......... 2.60609 fo. OO Ree Pere eee rr er ee $22,464.26 
Assets ($30,677.52), estimated worth................0.scecceseeeceeeee 4,590.00 
Total unexpended balance......! ger honor er ye Piwariadeseats ims $27,054.26 


which he says he holds to meet contingent expenses, counsel fees, etc.. and sug- 
gests the possibility of a further dividend, but as yet no steps have been taken in 
that direction. 

It would be well for claimants to inquire into this matter, and also see if the re- 
ceiver’s estimated value of the $30,677 of unconverted assets, then in his hands, 
was correct. 

Our investigations have shown that receivers’ estimates are not always made on 
the ‘‘hard-pan"’ basis, and furthermore that claimants do not receive more than 
their dues, and seldom that, unless they closely watch their own interests; and the 
enormous shrinkage of assets in this instance calls for a careful examination of the 
receiver's acts. Next to the notoriously extravagant receivership of the Security 
Fire, that of the Fulton is prominently on the list for severe criticism. 


THE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN WISCONSIN. 
WE learn from the sixth annual report of the Wisconsin insurance department, 
that the Wisconsin business of the fire insurance companies in 1874 was as 
follows: 


Caweanes: Risks Premiums Losses 
written. received, paid. 
1874. 
Wisconsin joint-stock companies....... $17,918,006 $260,168 $105.590 
Wisconsin mutual companies.......... 28,282,467 450,557 278,587 
Companies of other states....... ieied 95,739:074 | - 1,375,236 582,845 
Companies of foreign countries........ 12,855,483 187,080 43,001 





WOE. Seca Rr ra era ahaa eee eschews $154,795,630 | $2,271,059 $1,010,023 





The ratio of losses to 1isks written in 1874 was 65 per cent. In 1873 the ratio 
was 63 per cent, and in 1872 it was 65 per cent. 

The Wisconsin business of the life companies having headquarters or agencies 
in the state was as follows in the years named : 


— Premiums Losses Percent- 

received. paid, age. 
Maes ara iiccceres cerca WG oi iad Ov wiv ataivess ad $1,770,050 $268,755 15.18 
io a0 w’siehewiv a’xa aes PVR SRS O ee saa hes bee 1,834,838 315,337 18.18 
REPS Cen ree nent: aneaee eeaimaiane 1,669,252 349,557 20.94 
__ 1 SEE er ey Reem p er apina nha ae 1,535,062 430, 322 28.02 
Sierra wa encase ee re ac wate Sahardicaeedd 1,437,153 452,269 33-55 


It appears from the foregoing that the amount of premiums received in the state 
since 1870 has been less each year than the preceding, with the exception of the 
year 1871, while the amount of losses paid has increased. The number of compa- 
nies transacting business each of the years named was as follows: In 1870, thirty- 
six; 1871, thirty-nine ; in 1872, thirty-seven ; 1873, thirty-seven ; 1874, thirty-two. 

Mr. Doyle, secretary of state, in charge of the insurance department, who has 
written this report, makes the following allusion to the suit of the Home insurance 
company, of New York, against the state of Wiscousin : 

Section 22, chapter 56, of the general laws of 1870, provides that any company 
organized under the laws of any other state of the United States or any foreign 
government shall, before being licensed to transact business in this state, appoint 
an attorney on whom process of law can be served, and file an agreement that such 
company will not remove suits for trial into the United States Circuit court or 
Federal courts; and chapter 64, general laws of 1872, provides that in case any 
insurance company shall make application to change the venue or remove any suit 
or action commenced in any court of the state of Wisconsin to the United States 
Cireuit or District Court, or to any Federal court contrary to the provisions of any 





law of the State, or contrary to said agreement, it shall be the duty of the secretary 


of state or other proper officer to revoke the license issued to such company to 
transact business in this state. 

In a case involving, in part, the validity of the agreement referred to, and of the 
law requiring it, taken by the Home insurance company, of New York, to the 
Supreme court of the United States, on a writ of error to the Supreme court of 
this state, which had sustained the law (30 Wis., 496), it was held that such an 
agreement and the law requiring it are invalid, being repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 20 Wallace, 445. 

It seems, however, to have been admitted that the state may entirely exclude 
such companies, or impose terms that are not in conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States, as a condition to their transacting business in the state, the 
point decided being that the law requiring the agreement referred to is not in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Constitution. 

Since this decision was rendered, some of the companies of other sta‘es, trans- 
acting business in Wisconsin, have claimed the right to remove suits to the Federal 
courts and disregard such agreements and still continue to do business in the 
state’ Thus far, however, the requirements of the state law have been complied 
with in this regard, and such compliance has been insisted on by this department; 
but, in view of the circumstances stated, and of the decision referred to, it is 
thought proper to invite the attention of the legislature to a consideration of the 
question whether any additional legislation is necessary to secure the object con- 
templated by the law requiring such agreement to be filed, which evidently was to 
have the trial of insurance cases as near as practicable to the homes of policyhold- 
ers, and thus prevent, as far as possible, legislation which would otherwise be 
more inconvenient and expensive. 





HOW IT IS DONE IN BOSTON, 
UNDER the head of ‘‘ Something Like a Discount,’’ The Boston Commercial 
Bulletin gives the outside insurance world the following insight into the way things 
are being done in Boston. Evidently a visit from another committee of the Na- 
tional Board is wanted over there : 


A recent operation in insurance which occurred in this city creates some amuse- 
ment, and, as the question of rates has been uppermost, will afford a funny illus- 
tration of their application. It chanced that a well known Bo-ton merchant found 
he should soon have occasion to replace some seventy thousand dollars of insur- 
ance which was about running off. 

His business had generally been done through one of our large agencies, but 
just about this time one of the light brigade of skirmishers in insurance, known 
as a broker, stepped in, and, learning that the Bos'on firm's former rate was 70 
cents, promptly offered to place the amount then offered, say about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, for 65, in good companies. It was accepted, and among the batch of 
policies he returned were two or three of board companies. 

Pleased with this, the merchant proffered twenty thousand more if it could be 
placed at 60 cents. 

‘* Certainly,’’ said Mr. Broker; ‘‘let me try,’’ and he shortly returned with it all 
placed, and among the policies, as the merchant shuffled them over, he observed 
those of several National Board companies. 

About this time the agency through whom the risks were formerly placed, finds 
that there is something being done, so down in hot haste comes one of its partners 
to the merchant, and having previously lodged application with the Underwriters’ 
Union, which fixes tariff rates, he blandly suggests a new survey, with the hint 
that the rate might perhaps be reduced from seventy cents to a lower figure. No 
decisive answer was given, but while the matter was pending Mr. Broker again 
steps in and solicits more business, and is told, if he can place ten or fifteen thou- 
sand more at 55 cents, in good companies, to go ahead. 

He does ‘‘ go ahead,” and places the whole amount in leading non-board compa- 
nies. This result of his operation was to cause the insured to ask how much more 
he could place at fifty cents. Now from seventy to fifty cents is an extraordinary 
drop in rates, and although, bya sort of gradual descent, the broker had come 
down from seventy to fifty-five, this last proposition rather startled him. It was, 
however, but for a moment, and he boldly promised if the concern would agree to 
give him all their business, he would place the remainder now in question, $30,000, 
at fifty ! 

Out goes the broker to a board agency, a rival of the one formerly doing the bus- 
iness of the merchant, with this proposition : 

‘‘ See here, I’ve all the business of this concern, it is worth having; now write it 
in board companies at fifty cents and you can have it.” 

‘* Can't think of it, my dear sir, the board won't consent to any such rate.”’ 

‘No! Then I put it allinto non-board Boston companies! "’ 

‘*Hold on! Waita moment, give me half an hour's refusal, and I will see what 
can be done.” 

What could ‘‘ be done”’ was manifest soon after by the reception of one of those 
yellow slips so well known by board companies by each of their offices, making 
this a special risk at fifty cents, and the agency who took the half hour's refusal of 
course covered—for the broker. 

Now agency number 1, on receiving his ‘‘ expediency,” or little yellow slip afore- 
said, and supposing it the result of 4zs earlier application, steps in an hour or two 
afterwards to the merchant, and, blandly smiling, hints at the influence of their 
agency at the board, and confidently suggests that owing to his labors he believes 
he might squeeze in this particular risk—perhaps at fifty cents ! 

‘‘ Fifty cents ! Thunder and guns, why didn’t you say so then at first,”” why, said 
the merchant, ‘‘ the whole thing has been placed at fifty cents already." 

The agency man left with the impression that s»mebody had got the inside track 
of him, and the merchant got an impression that old board rates might be softened 
in some cases if one went at them in the right manner. 


MR. SPRAGUE’S AWFUL ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Mr. T. B. SPRAGUE, the actuary, has addressed the following note to the Editor 
of The London Insurance Record. We will not question Mr. Sprague'’s ability as 
an actuary, but really Artemus Ward knew more than he does about spelling. If 
Mr. Sprague should enter the lists in a spelling-match with Yankee children three 
years old he would go down on the first pop: 


(To the Editor of the /asurance Record ) 
S1rk,—Your notis ov my articl ‘‘ Annuities "’ ritten for the Excyclopedia Britannica 
is so complimentary that I am reluctant to do anything that will hav even the 
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appearance ov reclaiming agenst the single very mild criticism containd in the 
notis. I should, therefore, not hav ritten to you on the subject, but for the fac that 
you hay overlookt a sliht change ov fraseology, that I hav ventured to introduce 
in the hope that it will be aproovd and adopted generally by the actuarial pro- 
fession. 

The tabls printed at the end ov the articl are hedded—not English Life Table, as 
you state, but simply Zvglish Table. Dr. Farr has attemted to giv the new name 
of ‘‘ Lite Table" to what has been noen to several generations ov actuaries as a 
‘* Mortality Table."’ Considering the new title simply on its own merits, I cannot 
see that it is any improovment on the old one. There is, therefore, in my opinion, 
no singl argument in favor ov the substitution ov the new name in the sted ov the 
establisht and hitherto universally recognized name, and, accordingly I decline to 
uze the frase English Life Table instead ov English Mortality Table. For brevity, 
I call the table the English Table, just in the same way as we all speak ov the Car- 
lisle Table and the Northampton Table. Whenever I speak ov ‘‘ The English 
Life Table "' I mean the large volume so enti‘led by Dr. Farr, the name ov which 
ov cours, cannot be alterd. 

I trust that the changes I hav made in the name ov the English Table No. 3, and 
in the manner ov tabulating the D and N table calculated from it, will be gene:- 
ally considerd improovments, and that the tabl will not be found practically open 
to the misleading interpretation you point out. 

I am, sir, your obedient setvant, 


August 23rd, 1875. T. B. SPRAGUE. 





EXPENDITURES OF LIFE COMPANIES. 
Tue London Economist has the following upon this subject : 


We receive the following memorandum from a well-informed and able corres- 
pondent, whose views on the subject appear, to us, thoroughly sound: Much has 
lately been written respecting the expenditure which insurance companies are jus- 
tified in incurring for the acquisition of new business. The paint is an important 
one, and has been fully argued in the interests of shareholders and managers. It 
has been urged that large outlay for the purchase of new business may be regarded 
as productive in the same way that the expenditure of a trader for plant and 
machin: ry may be reproductive. It is well, however, to consider how such expen- 
diture affects the policyholders. Now, the gross profits of the business of an insur- 
ance company, out of which such expenditure must eventually come, can only be 
finally appropriated in three ways, viz.: (1.) In payment of working expenses. 
(2.) To the assured. (3.) To the shareholders. If the acquisition of new busi- 
ness costs more in the shape of additional working expenses than it yields in the 
shape of additional gross profits, it is clear that such business would benefit neither 
the assured nor the shareholders. If such expenditure augments the total net 
profits, it benefits the shareholders ; for the number of shares is practically con- 
stant, while the sum for distribution among them is increased. But the assured, 
whose numbers necessarily increase with the new business, cannot be benefited if the 
increase in profits is not accompanied by reduction in the rate of working expenses. 
It is, of course, conceivable that the rate of working expenses may be augmented 
in the acquisition of new business, and that this new business may increase the 
proportion of lapses and surrenders so as to leave a small balance in favor of the 
assured, but the limits within which such balance of profit is possible are so narrow 
that this contingency may be disregarded. ‘To the assured, therefore, the all- 
important question is, which office spends least of my money in working expenses ? 
There are very few insurance offices actually insolvent, nor can an office become 
insolvent except by gross mismanagement, seeing that the premiums paid by the 
assured exceed by about one-third what is necessary to meet the risk. The range 
is very wide, therefore, between a company which is able merely to fulfil its con- 
tracts and a company which gives the greatest possible return to the assured for 
their money. Having regard to the only ways, as stated above, in which the gross 
profits can be finaily appropriated, it requires no knowledge of assurance business 
to comprehend that the less the ratio is that is parted with for working expenses, 
the greater is the ratio retained, and, therefore, the greater is the ratio that falls to 
the assured, 


FIRE PROOF BUILDINGS. 


SEVERAL months ago the Merchants, Farmers and Mechanics Saving Bank, of 
Chicago, offered a reward for the best plan for a fire proof building for the work- 
ing classes. The following is the report the Bank has made and it will be found 
of interest to underwriters. 


During the last thirteen years the Merchants, Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
3ank of this city has had trom a quarter toa half a million of dollars constantly 
loaned out on mortgage in the city of Chicago. At the time of the great fire its 
loans in the city amounted to $240 000. Forty buildings on which, with lots, it 
had made loans, were de-troyed, but as the lots without the buildings were worth 
more than the amount loaned on each, independent of the buildings, the bank did 
not lose a dollar. The loans were mostly to depositors in the bank, and the build- 
ings were mostly wooden cottages, It has been the custom of the bank to look 
entirely to the land for the security, though no money is loaned on land unless there 
are buildings on it, or to be placed on it with the money borrowed. Since the 
second large fire of last summer, a city ordinance has been passed prohibiting the 
erection of wooden, buildings within the limits of the city of Chicago. Many de- 
positors in the bank found themselves possessed of lots which, by the reason of the 
increased cost of building brick outer walls, they were unable to utilize. ‘The usual 
proportion of money loaned by the bank on lots was not sufficient to erect build- 
ings of a construction prrmitted by the fire laws; yet mere brick walls, without 
secure roofs, floors, ceilings, etc., were believed to be but little bet’er as security 
for money loaned than the same buildings with wooden exterior walls. For the 
purpose of ascertaining how cheaply approximately fire-proof buildings, adapted 
to various classes could be obtained, the Merchants, Farmers and Mechanics Sa- 
vings Bank, on the 15th of October, 1874, published a circular offering a prize of 
$1 000 for the best set of plans and specifications for a dwelling of not less than 
five rooms and a capacity of not less than 5,500 cubic feet, and of a store and dwel- 
ling combined for use on such thoroughfares as Archer and Milwaukee avenues, 
to contain not less than 30,000 cubic feet of space—with price and proposals to 
build one or fifty or either of both buildings. More than thirty sets of plans and 
communications were received previous to January 1. A committee, consisting of 














Messrs. Wahl, of the Beard of Public Works; Drew, of the Board of Underwri- 
ters; Bouton. from the Citizens’ Association ; Amos Grannis, representing | uild- 
ers, and Dr. Ben. C. Miller, Sanitary Superintendent, had been engaged in exam- 
ining these plans since January 1, and on February 1, 1875, made an award of the 
prize to tothe plan which, all things considered, they deemed the most perfect 
of those submitted. 

There was no limit as to cost in the competition, though a low price was named 


as desirable. There was no requirement as to fire-proof qualities specified, but it 
was unders'ood and agreed that a fire composed of as much combustible material 
as is usually con‘ained in a room should be kindled within, a fire without, and on 
the roof; and the contractor and successful competitor should, without extra 
charge, make good any damage caused thereby to the structure. The fire test was 
to be applied, under the direction of the committee, to the first building erected 

The prize was awarded to A. J. Smith, architect, of 77 Clark street, Chicago, 
for a 

One story house, 20 x 43, cost $1 200. 

Two story house, 18 x 26, cost $1,700. 

Two story, store and dwelling, 25 x 58, cost $3,600. 

The one story dwelling house is a building 43 x 20, of five rooms, consisting of 
parlor 13 x 12, dining-room 13 ft. 6 in. x 10 ft. 6 in., kitchen to x 106in., and two 
bed rooms 10x6ft. 6in each. The height of each room is ro feet in the clear 
between floor and ceiling. An important feature in this plan is that, should a fire 
occur in the front room of the building, the rear portion may be preserved intact, 
and vice versa. 

The outside walls are hollow. The floor, beams and rafters are of wood, pro- 
tected from fire by concrete one and one-half inches thick on the ceilings and also 
between the floors and floor beams underneath the floors, and the roof is covered 
with tin on the top of concrete. 

Thorough ventilation is provided by flues adjoining the fire flues, and topped 
out in the chimney. ‘There is an airspace ventilated underneath the ground floor, 
preventing dampness from arising; and there is also an air space ventilated be- 
tween the ceilings and roof, to prevent the heat of summer from affec’ing the 
rooms. ‘The fire flues are lined with earthen flue pipes eight inches square. 
rhere is a drain pipe, connncted with sinks and closets and with main sewer, to 
carry off all surface wa’er, slops, etc. Cost, $1,200. 

The two story dwelling is a building 26 ft. 6 in. x 18 ft. with five rooms, two on 
the ground or principal floor, and three on the upper floor. The sizes of the 
ground floor rooms are—parlor 12 x 10, kitchen 12 x 12; the three upper rooms 
are for bed rooms, the sizes of which are respec‘ively 11 x g ft., 8 ft. gin. x 7 ft., 9 
in. and 8 ft., gin., x 7 ft., gin. This building has a cellar for coal and wood, and 
fitted up with water-closet. Price $1,700. 

The building, with store and dwelling combined, is 25 x 58. The entire princi- 
pal story is occupied with store room. ‘The upper story is divided into seven 
rooms consisting of two parlors, 11 x 12 each, bed-room 11 x 10 ft. 6, bed-room 
13 x 9 ft. 6, bed-room 1o ft. 6 x g ft. 6, kitchen 13 x 11 ft. 1, dining-room 13 x 11 ft. 
1. Price $3.600. 

The walls and general details of the two last described buildings are as near as 
possible similar to those of the one-story building. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO FIRE INSURANCE RATES, 


AN English journal, The North British Daily Mail, has some observations on the 
dissatisfaction which occasionally crops out among property owners to the price 
charged by fire insurance companies for insurance. With, perhaps, a little 
alteration the remarks may be found to be useful reading for our own people, 
The Mail says: 


The frequent occurrence of extensive fires in our neighborhood, which of old 
gave Glasgow a ‘‘ bad eminence"’ in the estimation of the fire offices, na‘urally 
calls attention to the advantages of insurance to the public at large, and to the 
mercantile community in particular. It is a fact that cannot well be ignored, 
that there exists a chronic feeling of antagonism, displaying itself in occasional 
spasmodic outbursts, to what it pleases the grumbling policyholder to term the 
‘extortionate demands” of the insurance offices. That the latter may, in some 
instances, have furnished grounds for this complaint may perhaps be true; but it 
is to be feared that, as a general rule, the asp~-rsion is unjust, and will be repudi- 
ated, on examination, by all reasonable minds. Any hou-eholder who takes the 
trouble to reflect that, for an annual payment of eighteenpence or two shillings 
per hundred pounds, he may protect himself from loss, and possibly from ruin, 
should he be burned out the next day—may well marvel, not at the extortion of 
the companies, but at the possibility of their making it pay. Of course the theory 
of the operation is obvious enough. It depends upon the average liahility involved 
in underwriting a multitude of independent risks ; but when it is considered that, 
to enable an insurance office to meet out of revenue a loss of £100 on household 
furniture—apart from all consideration of profit—r quires that it shall have received 
one annual premium on one thousand similar insurances of the like amount, the 
chances in favor of the company must, to the uninitiated, appear infinit« simally 
small. Nevertheless, a fire insurance business can be, and under good management 
is, made to pay, as the daily reports of the Stock Exchange very clearly show; and 
it would almost seem to be esteemed by some people a grievance that any profit 
whatever should be realized out of such transactions, as if this ought to be the one 
exception amongst commercial undertakings. It would not be difficult to adduce a 
score or two of examples of the various forms under which the delusion is contin- 
ually presenting itself, that insurance offices are merely charitable institutions, 
whose duty it is to grant relief to the unfortunate, independent of anything in the 
shape of a guid pro guo. The householder, however—small thanks to him !—is 
probably the man who grudges his premiums the least. It is the merchant or the 
manuf.«cturer, whose greater risk demands a proportionate premium, from whom 
the grumbling proceeds. True, the self-imposed tax may, in some instances, be 
heavy, but we suspect that, as a rule, it will not be found higher than the necessi- 
ties of the case require. Competition, rife as it is in every department of business, 
is especially prevalent amongst insurance companies, whose agents, abounding in 
every city, village, or street, form an ‘‘ exceeding great army.’ In the nature of 
things, therefore, itis hardly conceivable that any office would venture to insist 
upon a premium higher than the circumstances warranted, unless, indeed, as a 
euphemistic form of refusing a risk considered bad. The rational conclusion 
to be drawn, when a high premium is asked, is that proportionate danger 
exists, and it is therefore the more incumbent upon the proposer to insure. Yet 
one often hears the inconsiderate remark—‘ Rather than pay so high a rate, I will 
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insure myself.” Compared with the person who acts thus, the man who is his 
own doctor would have but small occasion to blush for his patient. The fact is 
that the men who can really afford to be their own insurer, you might almost count 
upon your fingers. Let us suppose thata merchant, taking alarm at a premium 
of ten shillings per cent on his insurance of ten thousand pounds, determines to 

ay the sum annually to an insurance fund of his own. Obviously, it would take 
Rim just two centuries to accumulate enough to cover him against a total loss. Of 
course, the length of time would vary according to circumstances, such as the 
percentage contributed annually, and the number of independent risks over which 
the insurance extended ; but the above will probably suffice for an example of the 
utterly hopeless impracticability of superseding the protection offered by a policy 
of insurance by any private arrangement, however ingeniously contrived. In 
view, therefore, of the inestimable value of such institutions to the community, we 
venture to bespeak for our fire insurance companies the support and fair treatment 
which they deserve. The more closely their position in relation to the public is 
studied the less will be heard of caviling against the arrangements which that posi- 
tion necessarily involves. 





A RECORD OF LOSS DISBURSEMENTS BY THE COMPANIES 
BELONGING TO THE CHAMBER OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
TABULAR statement, showing aggregate monthly payment of policy claims by the 


companies belonging to the Chamber of Life Insurance, beginning April, 1874: 


No. of Death Endowment . 
Montn. Co.’s. Claims. Claims. Total. 
AR PIE nn ivcewderccuenscseaca | 26 $1,475,377-88 55,168.13 $1,530,546.01 
Ee ee ee | 26 1,572.414.16 57,706.89 1 630,181.05 
WE SS ikcbdaed dsacunsnicwene |} 26 1,433,982.95 53,687.79 1;487,670.74 
SEE iecancadeecnn<s pod ewad 26 1,440,810.58 61,037.26 1,501,847.84 
PE SOR ow aves isceccneus 26 1,280,112.23 102,533.14 1 382,645.37 
NE | ee 2 1,411,280.54 123,428.97 1,534,708.61 
MIGIOUET, TO Evose cone ssncccucese 29 1,383,715.91 67,962.22 1,451,67% 613 
November, 1874------------ ar ae 1,338,821.3 72,955 55 1,461,776.92 
| eee 29 1,455,796.50 138,719.88 1,594,516.38 
IN CO xaes ss wenardcccesn's 29 1,549,374-17 157,337-87 1,697,712.04 
DOOUMOET | BOTS cccc-cnsvncecacne 28 1.449.616.9097 84,032.27 1,533,049-24 
PS is cdcksasacavecvenness 28 1,736,496.03 119,793.72 1 856,289.75 
NE cs icccanws ade eee adn k 28 1,746,847.05 82,272.28 1,829,119.33 
BN NE inmidind Jseswsacavess 2 1,760,508.50 05,450.71 1,855,959-21 
ON SS ee 27 1,815,900.21 111,576.68 1,927,470.89 
eee 2 1,633,134.38 114,140.45 1,7475274.83 
Ce 27 1,691 ,067.20 129,009.54 1,820,076.74 




















$1,626.873.35 





Total, 17 months.__-_-- | $26,215,655.73 $27,842,529.08 


NEW YORK INSURANCE STOCKS. 


THE following insurance stocks were sold at public action on the 2gth instant. 


194 shares American Fire, Sco each... ......scicccccovccvccveevccvsovccsees 168 
re 6 (New York Bowery Pire, Gag each. ...6.....6-cceesssevesenesens 236-238 
aS TI NON oe SG vain aisionisinaeteaecad nb oosd uke namesanene 176 
50 CO aE TNE OIMOIN sig. Cccp widale kre Whee! bees 4 e-e ew eye 107 
a 68 NE MICU fe sirens sew sais eus uaa obi ¥en a clew wciesaieaien 107 
eS PN MOOD. 55 o:ahccececiecseccinveetns seesaeeedeeseeis 152 
ON Ss oy casino care geaiuakinceon hier seed vevnmncese 302 
Tre re Ft NOW CRON, 5 ooa cd cawdin vn ncncssocsesseoreveens 130 
i nN OI gos 5 oo hn sine siccesiedeed sawenensincedwense 77 
20 $6 URIONIETS BOE TIACETS, BGO CCH. 0.6. 6 ccccccvcvcvvvetivacccescensen 121 
35 00 er I NN oe core Foro te ba Maw dae eew ERE K EERO RE OHNE 1804 
Se 8S NEE Te, WO CRON ic ovis cssccvcccseeceseoucees eveeeees 580 
he) NS IN gion os ad a vo ech cnha eked b ee eaue as eeeeeKieons IOI 
30 ‘German-American, S100 €4Ch.......c.cicscecescrcvscesevceesve IOI 4-102 
ee OF 1 IR I MOM Co sieca aecisiowwsncisawiecnaeweelanwsvices 175-176 
ay, 8S NN MN oo os 5.6 8.Gi6 Sistas nie weinieen cau sine'sdieweawdeu wees 81 
Se ae NIE decctre siti snincbetelersb ues «cGseeus te pieascaews 178 
S60 ** ew Words Hamttable, Bas Cah, 60. cc ccc ciccccevccvvcecvecccevvcve 214 
8 I MOL iis eriiela vss00 cs nviKvedeeendine se side cavcenewese's 146 
2 FT OER 6 ein is acc cnvcsy anveeeéuesedeeeenee ee ese ee IIo 
9 Oe EE ORION 6p. os ohn ba sie teashaadwa canes nekwndeavoeds 100 
ae 8 TE PE ROG OOO ci ciccassicincnesceeny pee Dac Hota ie ale ane ae 1IO 





ALIEN CORPORATIONS. 


THE Western Insurance Review has a well-considered article on the legal status 
of foreign companies doing business in the United States. We make the follow- 
ing extracts: 


Among the companies doing business in the various states are several from 
Great Britain and some from the Continent. The officers and managers, as well 
as the steckholders, are aliens, but the companies come into the several states by 
the comity which exists between nations, and transact the business of insurance. 
Those who argue that a corporation of one state can acquire a citizenship in a 
state different from that of its incorporation, because the constitution declares that 
the citizens of a state shall enjoy all the privileges and immunities of the citizens of 
the several states, would find some difficulty in applying their doctrine to corpora- 
tions, the stockholders in which are not citizens of the United States. However, it 


has been decided that a corporation can have no citizenship except so far as this, 

that the majority of its members will determine its domicil in case an application 

for a removal of a suit to which it is a party, from the state to the federal courts. 
An alien corporation doing business in a state has the same privilege of remov- 





ing a cause to the federal courts as is enjoyed by the corporations of the states, but 
under the provision which permits an alien sued in a state court to remove the 
cause to the federal court. A case of this sort arose in the United Stats Circuit 
court for the district of Kansas, and was decided by Judge Dillon, April 13, 1875. 
The Imperial Fire insurance company, of London, was sued on a policy in the 
state court, and on entering appearance filed a pe'ition for a remov.'! of the case 
to the federal court under the provisions of the 12th section of the judiciary act of 
1789, claiming that it is an alien. 

It has been repeatedly decided in the United States Supreme court, that a body 
corporate organized under the laws of a state, is to be treated as a citizen of that 
state, so far as the question of jurisdiction is concerned. If, then, the court says, 
it is conclusively presumed that the members of a corporation created by the laws 
of a state of the Union are citizens of that state, a@ priori, it follows that the mem- 
bers of a corporation created within the sovereignty of Great Britain and under the 
laws ofthat country are presumed to be citizens or subjects of that kingdom. In 
the case of Bank ot Augusta vs. Earle, 13 Pet., 585, it was decided that a corpora- 
tion can have no legal existence out of the boundaries of the sovereignty by which 
it is created. It exists only by force of the law. It must dwell in the place of ! ts 
creation, and cannot migrate to another sovereignty ; yet it does not follow that its 
existence will not be recognized in other places, or that it may not have the power 
of contracting in other states under the comity between states and nations. On 
the contrary, that power is therein distinctly affirmed. In the case of the Bank of 
United Stats vs. Devaux, 5 Cranch, ‘61. Chief Justice Marshall, speaking of the 
apprehension of suitors as to the local influence of the state courts, classes aliens 
and citizens together as coming within the rule, and says: ‘‘ Aliens and citizens of 
different states are not l-ss suscepible of these apprehensions, nor can they be sup- 
posed to be less the objects of the constitutional provisions, because they are 
allowed to sue by a corporate name. That name, indeed, cannot be an alien or a 
citizens, but the persons whom it represents may be theone or the other. * * * 
Substantially and essentially the partics in such a case, when the members of a 
corporation are aliens or citizens of a difterent state from the opposite party, come 
within the spirit and terms of the jurisdiction conferred by the constitution on the 
national tribunals.’’ Although that case has been modified by late decisions on 
other points, the rule therein established, classing aliens of foreign corporations 
with citizens of domestic corporations, has yet to be questioned. 

Hence the members of the Imperial Fire insurance company, must be presumed 
to be subjects of Great Britain, and as such, entitled to remove their case into the 
federal court. 


MODERN LONGEVITY. 


FLOURENS, the celebrated French physiologist, and others, says the British Medi- 
cal Journal, have expressed the opinion that, constituted as man is, his tenure of 
Although Flourens himself did 
he had some 


lite in this world is more than a hundred years. 
not live much beyond three score years and ten, it would seem 
grounds to justify such an assertion, from the number of centenaria ns we hear of 
on all sides. We are not prepared to say that human longevity has been really 
increased ; but one thing is certain that within the last fifty years at least the aver- 
age duration of human life has been considerably on the increase; for, according 
to a statistical report recently published, the mean average in France, which in 
1817 was thirty-one years and three months, has attained the res pectable standard 
of thirty-nine years and eight months for each individual inhabitant. Indeed, for 
the last five or six centuries the average duration of human life has been slowly 
but steadily increasing ; and this may be attributed to a combination of circum- 
stances: 1, the intelligent extension and application of the principles of the heal- 
ing art, including vaccination ; 2, the general extension of wealth and comfort; 3, 
a better understanding of the principles and advantages of public and private hy- 
giene; 4, the dissemination of elementary instruction. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE CELLULOID WORKS. 


ABOUT a year ago there was considerable discussion in the press as to the danger- 
ous combustibleness of celluloid, a new article of commerce, used in imita‘ion of 
ivory and gutta percha, and manufactured at a factory in Newark, N. J. The arti- 
cle is composed principally of gun cotton and camphor, and has been pronounced 
by Professor Phin, of The Technologist, to be ‘‘a very dangerous substance 
so far as fire is concerned."" On September 8, the question was substantially de- 
cided by an explosion at the factory at Newark, which was followed by the destruc- 
tion of the eatire works and adjoining buildings by fire; the killing of two persons, 
and the serious injury of twelve others, and a total Joss to the owners of the works 
of $175,000. Conservative underwriters had prudently refrained from writing on 
this concern, and it was therefore but partially insured, and in the less careful com- 
panics. 





MARK HOWARD'S REMEDY. 


THE Hartford Courant gives the following letter from the veteran underwriter, 
Mr. Howard, of the National, prefaced with some remarks complimentary to the 
writer : 

The suggestions in the following letter are well worthy of the attention of the in- 
surance commissioners ofthe different states and of legislators. The total losses 
by fire in this country are said to reach one hundred million dollars annually, and 
experienced underwriters estimate that 50 per cent of this loss comes from fires ot 
fraudulent origin. Any plan which seems likely to stop this enormous and unnec- 
essary waste of the national resources deserves careful and early consideration. 
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Mr. Howard is the president of the National Fire insurance company of this city, 
and is, in fact, oneof the ‘‘ veteran’ underwriters of the country. He is well qual- 
ified by experience, and by years of ania study of the principles of insurance, to 
give opinions of practical value to insurance men and to the public. _ It is too often 
the case now that it is for the interest of the insured to have his property burn. A 
plan hke the one Mr. Howard suggests would make the insurer and insured alike 
interested in preve. ting fires. Honest men are now compelled to pay rates for in- 
surance sufficient to cover the moral as well as the actual hazard. The benefits to 
the public of a plan which would reduce the fire losses one-third or one-half are 
apparent. Mr. Howard sugges‘s some of the more important effects of a plan 
which compels the insured to carry a portion of his risk : 


THE ‘INSURANCE PROBLEM,” 
To the Editor of The Courant : 

In youra ‘ticle of Saturday, referring to Mr. Hope's address before the convention 
of insurance commissioners on the causes of fires, you say, ‘‘ the problem is to find 
an effective remedy." In the opinion of the undersigned the remedy for a very 
large portion of the fires is in making it unprofitable for people to burn their prop- 
erties. This can be done by a brief statute, enacted by each state, forbidding per- 
sons from recovering under their policies more than two-thirds or three-fourths of 
any loss they may sustain—making them co-insurers for the balance. This would 
stop one-half the destructive fires: put up better buildings, put down rates and 
prevent a fearful waste of property. Besides it weuld save the public morals, now 
undermined by the temptations ot full insurance. 

‘These great evils cannot be remedied without such an enactment, as it alone can 
secure uniform action on the pzartof the companies. ‘The insurance commissioners 
cannot render the country a greater service than by speedily securing such legisla- 
tion from their respective states. MARK HOWARD. 


A TEMPEST IN BUFFALO. 


ON June 12 last there was a fire at the fertilizing works of Alexander & Crocker 
at East Buffalo. For his neglect to use means at hand to extinguish the fire, 
charges of incompetency were preferred against Superintendent Williams, of the 
fire department. After an exhaustive trial, Mayor Dayton dismissed the charges. 
Thereupon on Sept. 7, the underwriters of Buftalo held an indignation meeting, 
and adopted a protest against the action of the mayor. The provest was signed by 
the following underwriters: Ed. B. Smith, secretary Buffalo insurance company, 
P. Becker, president German insurance company, Smith & Germain, Worthington 
& Sil, Fish & Armstrong, Fayette A. Cook, Lewis & Moore, Walker & Eustaph- 
ieve, Stringer & Cady, Smith, Davis & Clark, A. Barker, Walter J. Gibson, Wm. 
St. John, Wass & McGillivray. 

At the meeting two underwriters defended the superintendent and the Mayor: 
Messrs. John McManus and Duempelmann, and they refused to sign the protest. 
The mayor subsequently published a card a column long, replying to the under- 


writers. Politics are mixed up in the affair. 


THE GUARANTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE career of the new Guaranty Fire insurance company, of New York, since it 
began business, has been one of exceptional success. From the roth of April, when 
it opened its doors for business, until the rst of September, a period of less than 
five months, premiums to the amount of $61,144.31 were received. The losses 
during this time were only about $16,000. The managers could have done a still 
more extensive business, but, having established the rule to scrutinize all risks 


offering with the utmost care, only the choicest were placed upon the books. With 
such conservatism for a policy, the company can never be crippled. But the 


Guaranty, while being conservative, will be no ‘‘ slow coach.”’ The energy and 
enterprise of Messrs. Bridgeman, Mulligan, and Hartshorne are a guaranty against 
that. We look to see this corporation among the most prosperous of the local 
institutions of New York. Its successful beginning dissipates all doubts of that, if 


any existed. 


SALES OF PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE STOCKS. 


THE following are the last quotations of sales of Philadelphia insurance stocks : 
Par. Sales. 
IT oa nda cae cai ds cn cne ee gin niin ee ankeeeana reeks $50 50.00 
CREM < dinisin Sie maid oan rasemaa ua Diese kW wake ee ek eee RES 25 50.00 
Pennsylvania Life and Annuity .........0 00066. sc0sccceeseussees 100 212.Cc0 
vce, SECT Se AS En ary ee eae Pere See eae 100 200.00 
Insura:: e Company of North America................--+e00. 10 31.50 
BONNE a5 ena tiascntsamcencapsciheaeed-eiie canes <sekp ews 25 39.00 
oo GRE Sree ie rn oes mee etwas ope nes eee an ene sa ew 50 21.00 
Pale PINNING inci see ais scan cebeesrd se eieeree we waeene 50 226.50 
PONRE Me. TION oc vaie vida vitae s vs Oxcadionss kee wenwebela 200 221.00 


DEATH OF AUSTIN M. WARD. 


THE Hartford Courant announces the death in that city, on the 17th inst , of Mr. 
Austin M. Ward. Mr. Ward was born on the 25th October, 1831, at Middletown, 
Conn. When a boy he learned the jewelry business of Mr. Thomas Steele, of 
Hartford, and was employed in that trade for a short time at Concord, N. H., and 








in Hartford. In 1857 or 1858 he went to Chicago, and entered the fire and marine 
insurance business with Mr. B. W. Phillips. He was also the agent of the Charter 
Oak Life insurance company, being Mr. W. H. Wells's predecessor. He also 
operated in real estate, and bought, in conjunction with the Bowens, large tracts 
of land in the South Division, which he sold at the right moment, realizing a very 
heavy profit. Early in life Mr. Ward united with the Baptist Church of Hariford, 
and, during his residence in Chicago was an active and prominent member of that 
denomination. About 1865 his health gave way, and he went east. After a few 
months of illness he accepted the appointment of general agent of the Charter Oak 
Life insurance company for the state of New York, and remained thus engaged 
until 1870, when he returned to Hartford, where he resided up to the time of his 
death. He leaves a wife and three children. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


CIATION. 


NORTHWESTERN ASSO- 


Palmer 
There 


THE Association of Fire Underwriters of the Northwest convened at the 
House, Chicago, on Sept. 22, 1875, for the transaction of general business. 
was a very large attendance. 

The meeting was called to order at ro A. M., Mr. C. W. Marshall, president, in 
the chair. 

On calling the roll the following members were found to be present : 


OFFICERS. 

C: W. Marshall, president, Urbana, Ohio, state agent of the Home, of New 
York. 

J. O. Wilson, vice-president, Chicago, western manager of the Atlas, of 
Hartford. 

C. E. Bliven, secretary, Toledo, Ohio, general agent of the Howard, of New 
York. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Geo. W. Adams, Tiffin, Ohio, of the; C. H. Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., of the 


Connecticut, of Hartford. | St. Paul Fire and Marine. 
J. Mabbett Brown, Jackson, Mich., of | A. W. Spaulding, Atchison, Kansas, of 
the Continental, of New York. P the Franklin, of Philadelphia. 
J]. S. Blackweld: r, Chicago, supervising | A. J. Harding, Neb., of the Phenix, 
agent of the National Board ¥ of Brooklyn. 
H. H. Walker, Indian: apolis, Ind., of | + Case, Chicago, of the Royal. 
the Home, of New York Rd Smith, Chicago, of the Traders, 
F. Fox, Davenport, Ia., of the of C hicago. 
Phoenix, of Hartford. Jacob Peetrey, of the 
O Le e, Milwaukee, Wis., of the delphia. 
Underwriters agéncy, of New York. 
W.F Curry, Lexing on, Ky., ofthe In- 
surance Company of North America. 


Kranklin of Phila- 


MEMBERS. 


H. K. Lindsay, Cincinnati, O., manager |S. Lumbard, Fort Wayne, special ag't 
of the Niagara, of New York. of the Phoenix, of Brooklyn. 

I. H. Smith, Cincinnati, snecial agentof | J. R. Preston, Richmond, Ind., special 
the North British and Mercantile. agent of the Continental, of N. Y 

J. B. Hall, of Columbus, O., president A. C. Ducat, Chicago, general agent of 


Home, of Columbus. the Home, of New York. 

J. P. Vance, Mansfield, O., special| Eugene Carey, Chicago, manager of 
agent insurance co. of North America. German American. 

Ed. Heary, Oberlin, O., special agent | R. J. Smith, Chicago, secretary of the 


of tbe German American. 
R. S. Sayres, Wilmington, O., asst. 
manager of Home, of N. Y 
Geo. A. Halloway, St. 


Traders, of Chicago. 

Thos. S. Chard, Chicago, manager of 

. Firemans Fund, of California. 

Louis, special | Jas. P. Black, C hicago, assistant managir 
agent of the A®tna. | of Firemans Fund. 

W.R. Kerr, St. Louis, general agent of | P. C. Rovce, Chicago, special agent of 
Scottish Commerci tl | Hartford Fire insurance company. 


L. D. Moody, Louisville, Ky., special |S. R. Holwe-, Chicago, ag't of Spring- 
—— of Home, N. Y. field Fire and Marine insurance com- 
Ss. Eaton, St. Paul, special agent of | pan 


y: 
the Manhattan, of New York. Geo. C. Clarke, Chicago, general agent 


H. L. Moss, St. Paul, state agent, Na- London Assurance corporation. 
tional, of New York. D. F. Vail, Chicago, special agent of 
J. H. Woodruff, Minneapolis, state Hartford Fire insurance company. 
agent, A£tna, of Hartford. | Geo. E. Redfield, Chicago manager of 
Ed. G. Halle, Shakopee, Minn., state the Atlas, of Hartford 


agent Underwriters agency. Geo. D. Gould, Moline, I!ls., special 


J. M. Rogers, Louisville. agent Underwriters agency. 

Geo. H. House, Lansing, Mich., special | Geo. W. Hayes, Normal, Ills., special 
agent of Northern, of New York agent of the Franklin. 

L. H. Fox, Detroit, special agent insur- | E. D. Miller, Bloomington, IIls., spe- 


ance company of North America. cial agent Pennsylvania insurance co. 
Daniel Morse, Detroit, special agent of G. A. Hannaford, Milwaukee, special 
Home, of N. Y. agent of Home, of Columbus. 
L. R. Morris, Detroit, A. Hall, Watertowa, N. Y., 
Underwriters agency. agent of the Home. 
J. F. Murray, Tecumseh, Mich., spe-| C. D. Case, Davenport, special agent 
cial agent of Home, of Columbus. insurance company of North America. 
H.! H Walker, Indianapolis, specia‘| E. S. Paige, Des Moines, lowa, special 
agent of the Home, of New York. agent of the Home, N. 


special agent of | J. special 


J. A. Child, secretary of Franklin, of | F. J. Cressey, Des Moines, Iowa, spe- 
Indianopolis. cial agent, Continental, of New York. 
W. H. Seiders, Indianapolis, special |N.C. Alverson, Ottumwa, lowa, spe- 


a“e agent Underwriters agency. 
lodge t, Philadelphia, general 
saith ofthe Franklin, of Philadelphia. 


agent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

W. T. Royce, Indianapolis, general | 
agent of the Franklin, of Indianapolis. 
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The executive committee, which had met at 9 o'clock, made a report through the 


secretary, Mr. Bliven. ‘The committed 


made on each member to defray expenses of the current year, 


suggested that an assessment of $5 be 
and also recom- 


mended the following persons for membership : 


J. Irving Riddle, Terre Haute, Ind , spe- | 
cial agent of the Phoenix, of Har. ford 
John S. Belden, Chicago, assistant man- 

ager of German-American. 
D. W. Wright, assistant state agent of 
the Home, of New York. 
L. Coon, Quincy, Ill., state 
the Home, of ¢ ‘olumbus. 
A. R. R- dfield, Milwaukee, Wis., spe- | 
cial agent ot the Atlas, of Hartford. | 

H. Clarkson, Topeka, Kansas, special | 
agent of the Atias, of Hartford. 

J. Kellar, Springfield, Ill, special agent 
of the Atlas, of Hartford. 

Charles T. Rotnermal, Chicago, 
agent of Traders, 

SH. Southwick, Chicago, general 
agent of the Farmers and Drovers 

George C. Clarke, Chicago, general 
agent of the London Assurance. 

B. Marot, Dayton, O., special agent of 
the St. Paul lire and Marine. 

J. Decamp, [ndianapolis, 

agent of the Hartford. 

Geo. W. Hull, Chicago, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

W. N. Johnson, Dixon, Ill, assistant 
western agent Underwriters Agency 
Thos. L. Dean, Allegan, Mich , special | 

of the Manhatran, of New York. } 
A. 5S. Barry, Milwaukee, Wis , special 
agent of the Brewers, of Milwaukee 


agent of 


special 





special 





J. iL. Whitlock, Chicago, IIL, special 
agent of the Roval. 
W. D. Cooke, Chicago, Il, special 


agent of the Royal. 

T. Johnson, Chicago, Il., assistant man- 
ager of the Royal. 

Samuel E. Parsons, Boston, Mass., gen- 
eral agent of the Tradcrs, of Chicago 

R. Porter, Chicago, Ill., special agent 
of the German-American. 


On motion of Mr. B ackwelder, the seer 


and Evansville, Ind., and also surveyors and special 


| A. Williams, ¢ 


1R. M. 
Ni 


Harvey Bush, Jackson, Mich., special 
agent of the Fire Association 

C. R. Hopkins. Chicago, Il., special 
agent of the Allemania. of Pittsburgh. 

Er. W. McKnight, Chicago, Ill., special 
agent of the Allemania, of Pittsburgh. 

W. T. Clarke, Milwaukee, Wis., special 
agent of the Niagara. 


H{. H. Heaford, Jackson, Mich., special 
agent of the Phoenix, of Hartford 
Thos. J. Zallors, Ottumwa, Ia., special 


agent of the Niagara, 

Booth “_ ttleton, Chicago, special agent 
of the Firemans Fund. 

Wm A king St. Louis, Mo., special 
agent of the Mississippi Valley. 

W.A. P. McDonald, St. Joseph, Mo., 
general agent of Mississippi Valley. 


Jas. H. Rice, St. Joseph, Mo., secretary 
of the St. Joseph Fire and Marine. 
J. C. Scrogg, Chicago, state agent of 


the Firemans Fund. 

S. 5S. Frowe, Chicago, special agent of 
of the Continental, of New York 

J.J. McDonald, Chicago, special agent 
of the Continental, of New York. 

R. J. Taylor, Chicago, adjuster of the 
Continental, of New York. 

J. B. Bennett, Chicago, general agent 
of the Conunental, of New York. 

‘hicag», western agent of 
the Continental, of New York 

T. S. Spear, Chicago, assistant general 
agent of the Phoenix, of Hartford 

Buchanan, special agent of the 

uara. 





Ri. on: Woods, St. Louis, special agent 
of the New Orleans Asscciation. 
| Phil. Euler, Evansville, Ind., special 


agent of the Underwriters Associat'n. 
P. W. Plank, Champaign, Ill, special 

agent of the Home, of New York. 
taries of the local boards of Indianapolis 
agents of the National Board 


were admitted to memb rship of the ass ociation 


Mr. C. H. that 
and the insura' ce men of St. 
the convention. 

A telegram was read stating that the 


been been detained at Buffalo, 


Case offered a motion 


ADDRESS OF 


members of the 
Louis and Miiwaukee 


committee from the 
but would arrive 


PRESIDENT 


local boards cf Chicago 


present be admitted to seats in 


After some discussion the motion prevailed. 


National Board had 
Thursday morning. 


MARSHALL. 


There is presented herewith the most important parts of President Marshall's 


address : 
Already we number nearly two hundred 
interested, and from ye«r to year 


talents and ener 
manifold influence in molding and direc 


individually 
gies to the accomplishment of the work before us, we shall exert a 
ing public 


members. 
and 


If these can be properly 
unitedly dev te their 


sentiment in so far as it shall 


be brought to bear upon the interests of underwriting. 


The demands of the age 
order to meet this demand in ours, 
correspondingly high grade. 


ceding one. 


As we look back over the ground passed, w 


press on toward the tuture. 


BUILDING L 


At the last meeting of the National 


Board the most elaborate and able 
that has yet appeared upon this subject was read. 


are for a broader culture in every profession, and in 
we must elevate its standard of exe: lience to a 
This association should be made the 
our protession, and each annual meeting should record 


normal school of 
advance over the pre- 


e shall find ample encouragement to 


\Ws.,. 


report 


Covering, as it does, not only 


BS ¢* 


the interests of the underwriter, but that of the general public, it should receive, as 


it merits, the ¢ 


careful consideration of every one 
placed, not only before every community, 


of our members, and be 
if possible, in 


by them 


but, the hands of every 


property-owner who contemplates building. 
‘The National Board committee on this subject also prepared a mo-t excellent 


form of a law relative to the construct 
ber should strive to have adopted by the 
Visit. 


ion of bui \dings, 


and one which every mem- 


several cries he may be called upon to 
lhe requirements of the proposed law are such as will commend themselves 
to every property-owner, and even if cities do not adopt this or a similar law, 


the 


valuabie hints it gives to the builder or owner would amply repay any effort we 


might make to plice it in their hands 


The lessons of recent a: d numerous sweeping 
With an annual waste of $190,000,000 wor h 


of our companies, tod mand this of us 


fires would seem, in the interest 


of property by fire, we should not deem any eff rt too great whereby the commun- 
ity shall be educated tu the importance of affording betier protection to themselves 


in the future by a superior construction of 
If after a fair trial we cannot secure 


charges for deficiencies in towns or cities, 


buiidings. 


proper building laws and have them enforced, 
I am not sure but that the plan propos d of making a standard 


and schedule cf 


as regards building laws, water supply, 


fire department, etc., would very naturally help to bring about the same result in 


course of time. 


If we can (as has been very successfully done) make a standard 


and schedule of charges for deficiencies in the construction of buildings, there 
seems nu good ra-on to doubt but that the same plan might be applied with suc- 
cess to Citles, so, as in the case of building, every city would stand upon is own 


merits. 





We should in this way reach that most sensitive part of the property-owner—his 
pocket—and thus induce him to work in our as well as his own interest, or else pay 
tor the luxury of owning a bad risk in a bad town for insurance 

The application of these two plans jointly would be a powerful lever in securing 
refurms in both the characteristics of cities and the construction of buildings. ‘This 
is one of the most important subjects within the scope of our jurisdiction, and if we 
can add anything to the solution of the problem it will reflect credit upon the as- 
sociation and result in great good to all concerned. 

FORM OF POLICY. 

‘The growing tendency of the courts to enlarge upon contracts in case of a loss, 
often places a company in a totally different position from what was intended at 
the issuing of the policy; hence it becomes the underwriter to see wherein he can 
meet this new issue. 

The printed form of policy in g-neral use is that of the con'ract phraseology 
which doubtless grew out of the mutual plan of insurance, and was followed by the 
use of applications, signed by the insured, and made a part of the policy, thus 
giving it all the essential elements of a contract. Now, however, the practice is 
almost wholly different, with stock companies at least. Rarely does the assured 
sign an aplication, much less does he read his policy, and in case it matures by 
reason of a fire, often claims to be totally ignorant of its condi'ions, and is unwill- 
ing to abide by the requirements therein plainly expressed and made the basis on 
which it was issued. Now, if the courts will not protect us, cannot we do the 
next best thing—protect ourselves ? 

Mr. President Oakley, in his late address before the National Board, seems to 
have anticipated what will be the result, and suggests the limiting instead of the 
contract phraseology. 

It will not be out of place, I think, if we who are daily called upon to apply the 
conditions of the policy should place upon record sone of the difficulties in the 
use of this phraseology which beset our path, and respectfully make suggestions 
as to what we wuuld have substituted instead. 

In this connection I also venture to submit for your consideration the matter of 
forms for the written portion of the policy. On special hazards great improve- 
ment has been made, and the almost universal use of the specific form is the result. 
Other classes of risks are quite as worthy of our attention, notably, the contents 
of dwellings. ‘To my mind there are no losses more difficult and unsaiisfactory of 
adjustment than these, and if we can bring about reform in this respect we stall 
have done a good work. Many companies have already t.ken action in this direc- 
tion, and have secured most excellent results. Let us hope that all! will join hands 
in this important matter. 

It is gratifying to note that some companies have also prepared forms for the 
written portion of policies for sundry risks, which they have had printed and fur- 
nished their agents fur use on policies, daily reports and re gisters ; thus not only 
s. curing proper form for such risks, but also a great saving of labor to the agent. 
I hope this matter will be r-ferr d to a special committee to present the views of 
the association upon this subject. 


ADJUSTING BUREAU, 


‘The expense attending the adjustment of losses, and the unsatisfactory settlements 
sometimes effected, have from \ime to time caused suggestions to be made as to the 
propriety of establishing an adjuster’s bureau, disconnected from any company and 
lending its services to either the insured or company, as the case may be. One 
attempt in this direction, as | am intormed, has already been made and an organ- 
ization effected, but up to this time has acted mainly in the interest of the insured. 
Such an organization, to command respect and confidence, should be placed in 
the hands of the most experienced and eminent adjusters, gentlemen thoroughly 
versed in the business of their profession, whose standing and past history would 
be a guarantee that business entrusted to them would not only be prompuly attended 
to, but that fair and equal justice would be meted out to all. Much might be said 
upon both sides of this qu-siion, but, in my opinion, the time has not yet arrived 
when companies will feel willing to dispense with the services of tried and trusted 
men in the field. Aside from the mere dury of adjusting losses, there are many 
other duties devolving upon such representatives which demand their retention in 
service, and so lung as these exist, there would seem to be, so far as the companies 
interests are concerned, but a small field for an adjusting bureau to occupy. But 
as some move in this direction will, probably, ere long be made, | commend the 
subject to your consideration. 


NATIONAL BOARD. 


The National Board organization having for its membcrs the companies in 
whose employ we are, and whose ex: cutive officers compose its personnel, its action, 
therefore, és the action of our respective companies. A\\ the rates, rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by the National Board are simply those adopted by our own em- 
plovers atter due discussion and delibera:ion in conventiun assembled, or by their 
executive committee, to whom proper authority has been duly delegated; hence 
we would be derelict in duty and place our principals ia an embarrassing po-ition, 
if we tailed to carefully observe or carry out, in both lctier and spirit, their views 
as to the management of the business of their companies as expressed through the 
medium of the National Board office 

The organization is charged with being a monopoly, a ring, a combination. ‘To 
our mind itis neithee’ A monopoly is that which has absolute control of a particu- 
lar thing in business. A simple refutation of this charge is the fact that, numeri- 

cally, there are more companies doing an insurance busin+ss ouvside the organiza- 
tion than in it. A cus omer may buy his policy of insurance at wil!l—fr m either 
board or non-board company. Literally, he *‘ pays his money and takes his 
choice.” 

Itis nota ring, because a!l its action is public. Its general sessions are held 
wi.h open doors, the proceedings are published by the general press, or can be had 
in pamphlet form on a; plication to the proper authority. 

It is nota combination, i1 an offensive sense, because the number of members 
furnishes a sure preventive of that. It is only an association of companies pursu- 
ing the same business, who desire to learn from each other their experience to 
enable the individual member to know how best to conduct the business with safety 


and a fair profit. Nearly every business of magnitude in the country has such 
assoviations. ‘The business of insurarce being done mainly through agents, who 


are paid by a commission, the great-r is the necessity for this co-operation among 
the companies to coll it~ their experien e and deduce rules fur i's management. 

With fire losses reiching an amount hitherto unparalleled, it becomes mana- 
gers to take every precaution, not only for the safety of their co: npanie s, but for the 
property-ow ner who se ks their indemnity against loss by the devouring element. 

It is the only association that hasa true balance-wheel. [t presents the anomaly 
of being conducted or managed in its board of direction of companies by its best 
customers. How few companies throughout the country but what have generally 


a majority of the directors who are engaged in the mercantile or manufacturing 
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interests of the land; hence it is not likely that such directors would, with the 
statistics of their respective companies at hand, permit their executive officers to 
enter info any monopoly, ring, or combination, having in view the objects, aims 
and purposes which such associations are said to be organized for. Besides this, 
the National Board, so called, has of itself no such power as is usually attributed 
to combinations. It is simply and solely the name of a vehicle of simultaneous 
and uniform promulgation of the action of companies; the enforcement of the 
result of such action is properly and necessarily left to the companies themselves 

The National Board is really a conservator of public interests; it shows to the 
property-owner the necessity for his protection, that there should be stringent 
building laws, well disciplined fire and police departments, reliable and economi- 
cal system of water-works, not only as a means of preventing sweeping fires, but 
also to enable him to obtain the lowest rate of insurance. By means of this asso- 
ciation valuable statistics have been collated, bearing upon various kinds of hazard 
the companies are called upon to assume, and rules deduced therefrom which com- 
pel not only each class, but each risk, to stand upon its own individual merits ; 
thus relieving the better classes and risks from carrying the greater burdens of the 
unworthy. 

Statistics have been gathered for the same purpose as to cities, their building 
laws, fire departments, and water supply, and the day is not far distant when sim- 
ilar rules will be applied to them ; hence we say the National Board is a conserva- 
tor of public interests, because it is the means through which reforms are secured 
in the characteristics of not only buildings, but of cities and towns. 

The great work of this organization is still in its infancy; the future is full of 
promise ; when we retrospect a few years and note the progress already made, we 
need not doubt what that future will reveal. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the matter of rating, and through or 
by whom the same can best be done. The rules for rating are so plain and well 
understood by all that there ought to be no difficulty upon that point. That mem- 
bers of this Association are as competent to apply the minimum tariff agreed upon 
by the companies as any other class of men, is not for a moment questioned, and 
yet, while this is cheerfully admitted, still there are excellent reasons why that work 
should be done by special agents of the National Board 

Under the former plan companies most largely interested in the agency field, 
and appreciating the necessity of prompt action, and also having a large field force 
at command, properly contributed more men to the rating work, hence acquired 
undue prominence, and were often unjustly charged with exercising selfish influ- 
ence. Companies not so largely interested, and consequently transacting their 
business with a smaller force, were sometimes obliged, in order to contribute their 
quota, to withdraw, for the time being, from their own agency work. Such com- 
panies felt the burden to be heavier than they could bear. For these and other 
like good reasons I think the rating by special agents of the National Board a wise 
provision. It accomplishes all we could do, and aistributes the burden more equally. 
There are, however, changes in risks constantly taking place, and it does not seem 
to be so well understood how corresponding changes in rates can be secured. ‘The 
rule of action is, however, plainly laid down by the National Board, and we have 
but to follow it to secure the desired result. 

The National Board always welcomes information of the improvement of risks, 
and is only too glad to encourage the same by proper concessions. [| trust it is 
only necessary to barely hint that there is room for action on our part in this direc- 
tion. 


On motion the chair appointed Messrs. Blodget, Bliven and R. J. Smith as a 
committee on the president's address. 

The committee on revision of constitution and by-laws reported a new code, 
which varied little from the original constitution and by-laws. 

After several amendments, including the enlargement of the committee on taxa- 
tion and legislation, and the committee on fire department and water supplies to 
include a member from each state, the report was adopted. 

THE SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

The secretary then presented his usual report, which referred only to the interior 
workings of the association, it was on motion adopted, after which the convention 
adjourned to meet at 2 o'clock. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The convention re-assembled at 2:30 P. M., and was called to order by Vice- 
President J. O. Wilson. 
The session was opened by an able address by Mr. Thos. S. Chard, of the Fire- 
man’s Fund insurance company, on the ‘‘ Morals and Moral Hazard as related 


to Underwriting.” ‘The report of the committee on 


LocAL BOARDS 


was presented by Mr. R. J. Smith. 
‘The report was exhaustive and able and we have only space to give a few ex- 
tracts: 


He said that in order to make the local boards now in existence more effective 
and permanent, it was necessary that the companies exercise watchfulness over 
the business they are daily receiving from their local agents, as regards the matter of 
rates particularly. [et ail risks when the rate of premium falls below the minimum, 
be promptly registered, with the advice to the agent that the company will not set 
the evil example of violating the standard tariff of the National Board before its 
agent in any manner whatever. Business in this respect is of more vital impor- 
tance to all local boards than when the risks registered are passed before one 
company after another and rejected by each in turn, and from one agent to an- 
other, with like poor success. It does not take long for a majority ot the local 
board to realize that an amendment and revision of its tariff is neces-ary and must 
be done. 

Let the lecal boards demonstrate their ability to make and maintain an ade- 
quate and uniform tariff, and there will, we believe, be no interference from others. 
It is the want of this ability which in many instances causes what some may think 
an unwarrantable interference by the company and their committees. In order, 
therefore, to make the local boards now in existence more effective and permanent, 
it is required that the companies will exercise watchfulness over the business they 
are daily receiving from the local agents as regards the matter of rates particu- 
larly. Let all risks, when the rate of premium falls below the minimum, be 
promp'ly rejected. 


Mr. W. F. Fox then presented a report from the committee on form of policy. 





ADJUSTMENTS AND LOSSES 


lhe committee on adjustment of losses, consisting of Messrs. Forbes, Collier, 
and Wiltsie, owing to the death of Mr. Forbes, the necessary detention of Mr, 
Wiltsie, and the inability of Mr. Collier (who had met with an accident) to attend, 
were obliged to report through Mr. J. M. Rogers of Louisville, who kindly con- 
sented to present a report which was able and interesting. He said: 


It has been the practice of most of the companies to require their special agents to 
perform the duties both of supervising agent and adjuster. ‘This practice has been 
innovated upon by a few of the leading companies by employing a separate corps 
of men to do adjusting. ‘The report recommends the discontinuance of dishonest 
and tricky practices. It is also suggested that there are certain preliminaries 
which, if properly attended to, will prevent a great deal of uncertainty and materi- 
ally aid an adjuster in his settlements, especially on stocks. An inventory of the 
stock insured should be taken at least once a year, and books of accounts showing 
purchases and sales should be kept. Unless this is done, and the goods are to- 
tally destroyed, there is absolutely no evidence of the amount of stock on hand at 
the time of the fire. 


Mr. Blodget, of Philadelphia, presented the report of the committee on legislation : 
LEGISLATION AND TAXATION. 


The committee on Taxation and Legislation, through Mr. A. C. Blodget, their 
chairman, presented a report in which the source and limits of legislative power 
were discussed at some length and with conspicuous ability. The following are 
extracts : 


We confess (with regret) that the tendency of the age, legislative (if not judicial), 
is a leaning towards elastic constructions of constitutional restrictions, and that the 
period may not be in the remote future when the time honored principle that ‘‘ 7he 
Powers, not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the states, are reserved to the states respectively," —(Const U.S. X amendment,) shall 
become odso/efe, and its adjudicated construction, (1 McLean, 234; 17 Penna. St. 
R. 119; and in many other cases,) shall be over-ruled ot explained away, and 
the power of Congress be unrestrained, if not unquestioned, to establish a National 
insurance bureau, and regulate and control by law the insurance business, as well 
as that of railroads, telegraphs, express lines, and other branches of trade and 
comercial interests, on the theory that such corporations are auxiliaries and arter- 
ies of commerce. 

A portion of the insurance press continues to urge the indisputable fact that Con- 
gress has ‘‘ the right to regulate commerce among the states,” and insists that insur- 
ance business is ‘‘ commerce,’ within the constitutional meaning of the term, and 
criticises, with some asperity, the decisions of the courts holding otherwise, and 
continues the agitation for national insurance laws, a nationai insurance bureau, 
and national supervision, but fails to point out the instrumentality by which con- 
stitutional and legal obstacles are to be overcome. ; 

And, as a somewhat extraordinary evidence of the growing tendency upon this 
subject, we refer to a curious and remarkable expression of serittiment. of the House 
of Representatives in Congress, by a vote on the gh day of February, 1874, ona 
resolution declaring ‘‘ That, under the provisions of the constitution regulating 
commerce among the states, Congress has the power to regulate the business pér- 
taining to railroad corporations.’’ The vote on the passage of this resolution was 
170 ayes, 64 nays. Railroad corporations are creatures of state legislation, like in- 
surance corporations, and if Congress can « onstitutionally exercise the power to 
supervise one class of state corporations, it is difficult to conceive why that power 
cannot be extended to the supervision and control of any and all other state cor- 
porations. It will be borne in mind, however, that this was but an empty resolu- 
tion of one branch of Congress, ill considered and powerless for good or evil 
other than as an indication of a d////ing in that direction. 

‘* The privileges aad immunities secured to citizens of each state in the several 
states’ are those privileges and immunities which are common to the citizens of 
the several states under the constitution and laws, and sfecia/ or chartered privileges 
granted by one state to the citizens thereof, are not, by virtue of such corporate 
citizenship secured to them in other states. Under this provision such special 
privileges and corporate powers must be enjoyed within the state granting them, 
unless the assent of other states to their enjoyment therein be given. Paul vs, 
Virginia (8 Wallace, 168). The case of Paul vs. Virginia decided that ‘' the dusi- 
ness of insurance was not commerce,” and that a corporation of one state transacting 
business through its agencies in another state is notengaged in ‘‘ commerce between 
the states,” that ‘* such contracts are not /v/e/-sfate transactions, though the parties 
may be domiciled in different states,’’ and that deci-ion was examined and followed 
in Liverpool Insurance Company ws. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts (10 
Wallace, 566), and commented upon and not disapproved nor overruled by Home 
Insurance Company 7's. Morse ef ad. (20 Wallace, 445). 

Having no absolute right to transact business in other states, and depending for 
such right and power to enforce its contracts therein upon the ‘' comity of states,"’ 
it follows, as a legal conclusion, that the comity may be extended and assen? granted 
upon such terms and conditions as the states may see proper to impose, wof tn cen- 
hict with the Federal laws ; and, within such restrictions, they may exclude a foreign 


‘corporation from the privilege of transacting business within the state; they may 


restrict its business to particular localities, or they may exact security by requiring 
deposits (or otherwise) for the performance of its contrac's with their citizens, and 
impose such taxation as is warranted by their state constitution. (Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia, 8 Wallace, 187.) 

In view of the increasing disposition manifested by many states to impose oner- 
ous taxation and unjust and burdensome conditions upon insurance companies of 
other states, it may be thought impolitic that a report of this character should re- 
ceive publicity through an insurance association. Yet it must be apparent to all, 
that the sooner underwri‘ers cease caviling over qu'stions of legislative power 
(long since settled), and avail themselves of the instrumentality within their con- 
trol to protect their interest and that of the insured against such unfriendly legisla- 
tion, the sooner will a reformation be effected through the influence of the principal 
sufferers—ithe people—who already begin to appreciate the fac: that all exorbitant 
specific taxation (whether imposed under state or municipal laws) upon insurance 
business, is but an indirect tax or burden upon the citizens, which they pay by 
increased or additional premiums to the insurance companies. Every intelligent 
citizen cannot fail to understand that the rate of insurance premiums is regulated 
not only according to the hazard of the risk assumed, but includes any unusual or 
extraordinary expense of transacting the business in that state or locality, and if 
the laws of any state are such as impose any special burdens upon insurance com- 
panies, and such laws are complied with, the premium rates must be regulated 
accordingly, and the policyholders be the only sufferers, it they do not, through 
their influence, speedily reform such legislation. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
The committee on fire department and water supply made a report in which they 


recommended that the different committees in various cities and 
through the heads of the 


of the association, 
towns, should ascertain, various departments, the best 
means for the suppression of conflagrations, and te assist in the proposed work of 
bringing each department up to the highest possible standard of excellence. ‘To 
effect this, a circular is to be addressed to the chiefs of the departments, and a 
tabular statement of strength is to be demanded, so that a good average idea may 
be had of the general efficiency of the departments of the United States. The 
committee thought it unwise for underwriters to say that a fire department made 
no difference in rates of insurance. 
it. They urged the association to use their influence with the National Board to 
secure the early promulgation of a discriminating tariff of rates which will have the 
now at the mercy of fires, 


It was inconsistent policy, to say 


effect to hurry up measures of protection in many places 
and reward many other places for the noble efforts of their people to guard against 
such a contingency 

The meeting then adjourned until the next morning. 


SECOND DAY. 


There was a larger attendance than ever at the opening of the morning Ss. ssion 
of the second day. President Marshall presided 
A report was read from the committee on statistics. 


BUILDING LAws. 


The committee on building laws, through Mr. Bliven, chairman, made a report, 
from which the following extracts are taken : 


{After approving the recommendation of the National Board committee in favor 
of an approximately standard building and a building law for general adoption by 
either state or local governments} Your committee look upon the suggestions made 
in that report as of very great value. They express the ‘hope that every member 
of this association will exert himself to place it, so far as he possibly can, in the 
hands of every person who contemplates the erection of a business or manufactur- 
ing building; and also influence the passage of the proposed law by every state or 
local government within his field of labor. It is only by unitedly making such 
effort that any substantial progress can be made in the direction of the reform we 
seek to accomplish in the enactment of such laws; their presence upon the statute 
book will have a wholesome influence upon the builder and upon the commuity. 

Your committee are fully aware of the prejudice people generally have against 
building (as well as other sumptuary) | aws, and that they will regard such a law 
as being in the interest of the underwriter and against themselves; failing to con- 
sider that not only large fires, but many small ones, 
value above that of the insurance, and that the excess of loss fails upon the com- 
munity, in the absolute destruction of so much property, which, in many 
never replaced. When we consider the vast amount utterly annihilated in the 
great fires within only the past four years, it would seem that everyone should be 
keenly alive to some remedy for the cure of this great evil, if it were possible 
obtain one. The great loss of this very city of Chicago, where we now meet, is 
not yet made up; and it is more than probable it will not be in this generation, if 
ever. As the president of the Na‘ional Board, in his last annual address, well 
said, these great losses are a matter for the political economist, as well as the un- 
derwriter, to seriously consider. With losses by fire, approximating the enormous 
sum of $100, oco,ooo per annum, much of this amount not being covered by insur- 
ance, the financial strain upon the people, over and above the indemnity furnished 
by the underwriter, is immense. 

Your committee have been led to believe that a preventive for this wholesal 
destruction of property is in par‘, at least, within the control of the unde rwriter, 
and it is simply by the adoption of a standard for cities, as well as for bur 
the maintenance ofa well-devised system of schedule rating, based upon such 
dards ; having proper charges for deficiencies in the constructi j In this way, 
not only will the characteristics of cities be raised to a higher c! but the con- 
struction of buildings in such cities will be vastly improved, not at the expense cf 
the property-owner and in the interest of the underwriter, but in the interest of the 
community at large, and of the property-owner in particular. “he community will 
secure a higher grade of buildings, and the owner a much lower rate for insurance 
as the underwriter much prefers a risk in a standard city, on a standard building, 
at a low rate, than one in an indifferent town, and on a poor building, at a high 
rate. 

By thus holding out to the property-owner the inducement of a reduced ra‘e, in 
payment for his reduced risk, or a charge for deficiencies in its construction, you 
appeal to his most sensitive spot—the pocket, and are sure to meet wi'h a favorable 
response. A thorough and prominent underwriter bas said, ‘‘It is entirely useless 
to appeal.to an individual's love of his city, and of the public weal, to cause him to 
substantially improve his buildings, fr protection against fire, from causes not en 
tirely plain to him.”’ This is true of the majority ; it is equally true of the entirety that 
if you can show them where to save money while benefiting themselves, the y will do 
it. We all go for the great American dollar, and the key to many a man’s atten- 
tion is found in his pocket. The addi'ion of a proper charge for occupancy and 
exposure, will have a tendency to cause the removal of hazardous occupants, and 
specially hazardous risks, to a safe distance from th. business part of a city. 

Your committee do not deem it nec-ssary to elaborate upon this point, nor pre- 
sent voluminous statistics for consideration, but they venture to ask your attention 
to the very valuable reports made by the committee on rates, and the superintend- 
ent of the rating bureau of the New York City Board of Fire Underwriters, as evi- 
dence of what has been, and can be, done in the direction of the re form we urge, 
by the practice of a system of schedule rating. . 

New York City has probably the most elaborate building law now in force in any 
city in the country. It has been, and very justly so, the pride of her underwriters ; 
and has been held up, with good cause, as a model. It cost many years of diligent 
study and labor to perfect, and pass it to a law; bnt with all its excellencies, ‘and 
machinery for enforcement, with the whole influence of the underwriters to back it, 
the record fails to show that, during the time it has been in force, any such substan- 
tial results from its oper ition as have been gained by the practice of schedule rat- 
ing during the short period, comparatively, the system has been applied. 

The results obtained in New York are not the only ones. Similar statistics can 
bh gathered from several other cities where the same s system of rating is practised ; 
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and your committee feel warranted in saying from information already at hand, 
that the number of buildings improved, to a greater or less degree, in these cities 
und:: the influence of this system is fully as great, in proportion, as has been 
shown in New York, while the aggregate will reach many thousands. The reduc- 
tion in rate for insurance will show a like average result. Wherever this system 
has been followed, the solid resulis indicated have been secured without difficulty. 
Indeed, the substantial reconstruction of buildings in this city, in the thick walls, 
properly ledged at each story, iron shutters, absence of mansard roofs or wooden 
cornices, as compared with those destroyed by the great fire, are all, in a great 
measure, due to this system of rating. 


Mr. J. O. Wilson read a report on ‘‘ The Adjuster.’ 


DELEGATION FROM THE NATIONAL BOARD. 


At this stage of the proceedings the convention was informed that the delegation 
from the executive committee of the National Board had arrived and were waiting 


to be introduced to the floor. They were escorted into the room by a committee. 
The following were the ange : Messrs. Geo. L. Chase, John W. Murray, 
Geo. T. Cram, M. Bennett, Jr., J. B. Hall, Thos. H. Montgomery, general agent, 


President Marshall welcomed i to the floor of the house, and said he meant 
it to be an earnest welcome. They were engaged in the business of reviewing the 
most equitable forms of conducting the vitally important interest of insurance, and 
it was a pleasure and a privilege to pursue these investigations with the counte- 


nance and counsels of their distinguished visitors from the executive committee of 


the National Board. He welcomed them heartily to the convention, and invited 
them to seats upon the platform. 
George L. Chase thanked the convention on behalf of his coadjutors’ Ina few 


well-chosen and well-delivered remarks he alluded to the importance and dignity of 
and affirmed that it laid at 
the root of the commercial prosperity of the entire country. ‘They had not come to 
speak, but to listen, and they should follow the deliberations of the convention with 
The 
remarks of the vice-president of the National Board were received with applause. 


the insurance interest fast becoming a science of itself, 


aclose attention, and would doubtless be interested and profited thereby. 


The special committee, appointed for the purpose, made 
the sorrow of the association in the death of Wells M. 
Mr. Hayes followed with a report on ‘‘ Agency Supervision.’ 


a report expressive of 


Forbes. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Mr. C. H. Case read a long and valuable report on Spontaneous Combustion, of 
which the following is a synopsis 


He said that he would not attempt to speak from a scientific standpoint. Spon- 
taneous combustion may be defined as combustion set up between two or more 
bodies at common temperature, or at a temperature too low for ignition without 
the application of artificial heat, or the power of inherent ignition without the con- 
tact of another substance or body that is already ignied. When you apply a 
lighted match to a taper, you bring an ignited body in contact with another body 


which has a lower tempe Eo ure, and by contact the second body is raised in its 
temperature to the ignitable point. Combustion may be carried on at a much 
lower temperature than ignition. The usual bodies igniting are carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen. Sometimes two bodies will not unite by chemical action until a 
third body by its active presence causes the two bodies to unite. For instance, 


bring oxygen and hydrogen together in the preser 
burn furiously. 

Spontaneous combustion may arise from the following causes : 
catalytic force ; fermentation ; heat caused by force arrested. 
come all substances that have power of absorption of oxygen. Under the second 
class,—developing heat by catalytic force,—we consider the practice of mixing 
Every barrel of oil not labeled and marked such per cent lard-oil and such 
per cent petroleum willignite at such a temperature, should be confiscated. When 
we consider that many of these lubricators will ignite at a temperature only a little 
above summer-heat, we see the peril of using them in fast-running machinery. 
Under the head of fermentation comes such instances as damp hay or straw, piles 
of manure, damp oat-meal, bran, or flour. ‘The denser the atmosphere the more 
oxygen in it; hence, a torch will burn brighter in a valley than on a mountain. 
Under the last head we consider those substances that need some heat that is de- 
veloped by torce to cause them to unite, or burn, or explode. Nitro-glycerine is 
nothing but glycerine treated with nitric and.sulphuric a4 It may be turned out 
on the floor, and cannot easily be ignited with a match, yet it is not a very safe ar- 
ticle to be lying around loose. The speaker noted the diioets of the construction 
of other chemicals. He was led by observation to conclude that electricity was a 
fruitful cause of fires, where its presence is not expected. He cited a number of 

cases of spontaneous combustion, and closed with an exhibi ition of the powers of 
certain chemicals to ignite when brought in contact with each other. The experi- 
ments were very interesting, and were a‘tentively watched by the convention. 

‘The convention then adjourned until 3 o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


ice of spongy platinum and they 


Chemical action ; 
Under the first-class 


oils. 


Upon the re-assembling of the association reports were read by Mr. Heywood 
‘‘ Supervising Agents,’ and Mr. Lindsay on ‘ 
\ committee on nominations of officers for the ensuing year was then 


by the chair 


on Fire Patrol."’ 


a poi nted 


The session was closed by the 


to the secretary of the 


presen ation of an elegant gold wa'ch and chain 


association, Mr. C. E. Bliven. ‘The presentation speech 


was made by Mr. Blodget, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Bliven made a feeling res- 
ponse and was tumultuously applauded. 
The meeting was then adjourned until evening. 
EVENING SESSION. 
Interesting papers were read; by Mr. George C. Clarke, of Chicago, on ‘* Public 


Opinion as Regards Insurance ;" Decisions in the 
Courts on Insurance Cases ;"’ by 


and by Mr. 


by Mr. Carey, on ‘‘ Recent 
Mr. Lumbard, on ‘‘ Causes of Conflagrations ;" 


Peet rey, 


on ‘‘ Compensation of Local Agents 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The committee on nominations then reported the following list of officers of the 
association to serve for the ensuing year : 

President—John O. Wilson, of Illinois. 

Vice-President—B. Vernor, of Michigan. 

Secretary—C. E. Bliven, of Ohio. 

Executive Committee—John H. Law, of Ohio; Thomas S. Chard, of Illinois ; }. 
R. Preston, of Indiana; E. S. Page, of Iowa; J. M. Rogers, of Kentucky; L. R, 
Morris, of Michigan; C. M. White, of Kansas; N. E. Palmer, of Nebraska; 
W. A. Webb, of Tennessee ; C. W. Pottle, of Wisconsin; ]. H. Rice, of Missouri ; 
S. S. Eaton, of Minnesota. At Large—R. J. Smith, Chicago; George A. Hollo- 
way, St. Louis; John A. Child, of Indianapolis. 

The meeting was then adjourned until the next morning. 


THIRD DAY. 





Friday morning found the Northwestern Association with quite a number of 


reports unread and business uncompleted, so that agents whose business would 
permit them to remain another day assembled at the Palmer House at ten o'clock, 
A. M., President Marshall in the chair. 

Addresses were made during the session by Mr. O'Donoghue, of The Chronicle, 
and others, and reports read, by Mr. Cornell, on ‘‘ Local Agents," and Mr. R. a 
Smith, in behalf of the committee appointed by the Association to attend the 
National Insurance Convention held in Detroit in September, 1874. 

On motion of Mr 
Association to attend the Convention of Chief Engineers of Fire Departments, to 
be held in New York in October. 


Blodget, Mr. Walker was appointed a delegate from the 


NON-BOARD STATISTICS. 

On the subject of non-board statistics, reports were presented by the following 
gentlemen, each in behalf of his own state: Royce, of Indiana; Smith, of Ohio; 
Fox, of Michigan; Miller, of Illinois; Case, of lowa; Hannaford, of Wisconsin ; 
Harding, of Nebraska; White, of Kansas. 

. B, 
It is to me a matter of more than ordinary gratification that 
I will 


BENNETT. 

Mr. Blodgett said : 
our venerable friend, Mr 
offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, ‘That the old and veteran underwriter, Mr. Bennett, whose intelligence, 
ability and experience have left their impress on the historical page of under- 
writers, be invited to read a paper on such a subject as shall be selected by the 
association. 


Bennett, has participated in our deliberations. 


Mr. Smith said that he owed more to Mr. Bennett than to any other man asa 
member of the board of underwriters. 

Mr. Wilson seconded the motion, and testified his high appreciation of the 
ability of Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett said that he did not want the association to resolve itself into a mu- 
tual admiration society. He, however, would gladly comply with the wishes of the 
association. He thought the officers of companies should be invited to attend 
these meetings, and, after a few further remarks, he offered a resolution to that 
effect. 

The resolution was so amended as to include general agents, and was so 


adopted. 
LEGISLATION ASKED FOR. 

Mr. Fox offered the following : 

Resolved, That the legislatures of the several states be memorialized to enact 
such laws as the public good demands relative to the origin and prevention of 
fires, and that this association appoint a committee to prepare such memorial with 
a recommendatory form of law, and report the same to this association at its next 
annual meeting. 

The resolution was reterred to the committee on state legislation. 

Mr. Bennett offered a resolution, which was passed under suspension of the 
rules, to the effect that the executive committee be recommended to consider the 
advisability of admitting local agents to the next year's meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Harding, St. Louis was appointed as the place of meeting of 
the association next year. 

EXPLOSIVE OILs. 

Mr. French presented a preamble and resolution in reference to the standard of 
oils, as follows : 

|Vhereas, Several of the Western states have enacted laws raising the standard o 
kerosene and illuminating oils; and, 

Whereas, Local agents in said states continue to grant the privilege to keep and 
sell said oils of United States standard of 110 degrees in direct violation of said 
laws ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we request the officers and general agents of companies doing 
business in said states to instruct the:r agents not to grant the privilege for the in- 
sured to handle oils in open violation of such laws. 

he resolution was referred to the committee on legislation and taxation. 

The gentlemen reported by the nominating committee for officers of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year, were then unanimously elected. 

After a vote of thanks to ex-President. Marshall and a response from him, the 
association then adjourned sine die. 

At a meeting of the executive committee held immediately after adjournment, 
it was decided to hold the next meeting at St. Louis on the last Tuesday of May, 
1876, 


| 


| 
: 


MERE MENTION. 


—Atlanta, Ga., had a celebration over the opening of the Holly waterworks on 
the rath ult. 

—Messrs. C. M, Peck & Co. have become New York agents of the Equitable 
Fire, of Nashville. 

—The insurance agency of E. Duncan Sniffen has been removed to the Astor 
House: Office No. 72. 


~Mr. Oakley B. Pellet is manager for the northwest of the Germania insurance 
company, of Elizabeth, N. J. 

—Farmer, Atkins & Co. have received the Chicago agency of the Kenton Fire 
and Marine, of Covington, Ky 

—The Ohio Life (co-operative), of Cleveland, and Hess, the author of its being 
and its secretary, have parted company. 


The correct quotations for stock of the Franklin Fire, of St. Louis, we are in- 
formed, are: Bid, 90; asked, roo, or par. 


—The Rochester insurance company, of Rochester, Pa., is doing business in 
Chicago, with Col J. M. Snyder as agent. 


—The Chicago agency of the Bangor insurance company has been placed 
with R. J. Smith in place of Fred S. James. 

—The German insurance company, of Freeport, has again entered the field in 
Chicago, with B. H. Seligman & Co, as agents. 


—Mr. W. M. Farrington has been elected president of the Peoples insurance 
company, of Memphis, vice W. B. Greenlaw, deceased. 


—Mr. M. H. Insley, of the banking house of Insley, Shire & Co., is the new 
president of the Kansas Fire insurance company, of Leavenworth. 


—Andreas Holte, of Chicago, who was convicted of incendiarism and sentenced 
to the penitentiary, committed suicide in his cell some weeks since. 

—The Peoples insurance company, of Newark, has transferred its Chicago 
agency from O. W. Barrett to Rollo, Naughten & Co., outside the board. 

—Mr. E. E. Ryan, of Chicago, who for some time past has been very danger- 
ously ill, has passed the crisis safely, and expects soon to be back at his post. 


—The Globe lire insurance company of Boston has placed its Chicago agency 
with Messrs. Goodwin & Pasco, who are thorougly capable and energetic under- 
writers. 

—It is reported that Mr. Hastings, late receiver of the Security Fire insurance 
company, is an applicant for the position of custodian of the Baptist Centennial 
Fund. 


—The Chicago agency of the Guaranty Fire insurance company, of New York, 
has been transferred from |. B. Floyd to Fred. P. Fisher's office, No. 164 La Salle 
street. 


—The Chicago baseball insurance nine visited St. Louis last month, when the 
St. Louis insurance fraternity rejoiced in a victory after a closely contested game 
Score 12 to 11. 


—The Phoenix, of St. Louis, has entered the Chicago field, with Edward M. 
Teall as agent. Mr. Teall has recently moved to his new and eligible office, No. 


130 La Salle street. 


—The breakage of the Scott-Uda ladder in an experimental trial on Rutgers 
Square, N. Y., and the loss of three lives thereby, was one of the newspaper sen- 
sations of last month. 


—The Goss case has been compromised by the surrender of all the policies on 
the life of Winfield S. Goss to the companies, and the withdrawal of the eriminal 
suit against Alexander C. Goss. 


—Mr. John Watson, formerly of Chicago, has been appointed manager of the 
Northwestern National insurance company, with his office at St. Paul, Min. He 
has everybody's wish for success. 

—The Phoenix insurance company, of St. Louis, is represented by E. M. Teall, 
who now occupies his new office, No. 130 La Salle street. Mr. Teall also repre- 
sents the Westchester and St. Nicholas. 


—Mr. J. H. McDonald, long and favorably known in life insurance circles, has 
recently been appointed general agent for the New England Mutual Life insur- 
ance company, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Messrs. James H. Low & Co. have been appointed managers for the states of 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida and Louisiana for the Fire Association, of Philadelphia, 
and will make their headquarters, as heretofore, at Atlanta, Ga. 


—The Toledo Fire and Marine insurance company is going east to establish 
agencies. Wedo not know anything against this company, but it is rather odd 








hat its president and secretary are named Ketcham and Dodge. 
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—Messrs. Welshans & Woods are a new firm of insurance agents in New 
Orleans, representing the Queen, Commercial, Union, Royal, German American, 
American Central, of St. Louis, and Underwriters Agency, of New York. 

—The Toledo Fire and Marine insurance company, of Ohio, having recently in- 
creased its capital to $200,000, has assets now amounting to $232,420. It has en- 
tered the Chicago arena with R. ]. Smith, secretary of the Traders, as agent. 

~The Shawmut Fire insurance company, Messrs. Lyon & Nason, president and 
vice-president, and Wm. S. Denny, secretary, commenced business under favora- 
ble auspices, September 234. ‘The company will be attached to the National 
Board. 

—The Equitable Life has obtained from Judge Brady, in Supreme court, Cham- 
bers, New York, a writ of attachment against the Gold Bank and ‘Trust Company, 
of San Francisco, in a suit in which they claim $1,553.16 in gold, and $3,094 35 in 
currency. 

—Messrs. Wilson & Redfield, Western managers of the Atlas, of Hartford, have 
received the appointment of managers for the Shawmut, of Boston, for the ter. i- 
tory lying between the Ohio River and the Rocky Mountains. The appointment 
is judicious. 

—The London Colonial Record says that the following is the copy of a letter re- 
cently sent toa gentleman at Yeovil by an insurance agent :—‘‘ Dear Sir, I hope to 
give you a call to-morrow or Wednesday on my way to Chard, and shall be de- 
lighted to take your life.” 

—The Jate William S. Blackinton, of North Adams, Mass., had $100,000 insur- 
ance on his life, all taken three years ago. It was divided as follows: United States 
and Equitable, $25,000 each, Connecticut Mutual and New York Life, $20,000 
each; Phoenix, Hartford, $10,000. 

—Mr. Van Zandt Dawes, of the Universal Life, of New York, was accidentally 
drowned in the Hudson River, near Saugerties, last month. . 
years of age, and had been connected with the Universal during the past six vears 
His life was insured for $20,000. 


He was about 30 


—The Planters, of Memphis, Globe, of Chicago, and Kansas, of Leavenworth, 
have appointed A. S_ Peck their agent to wind up their affairs in the eastern 
states, from which they have withdrawn. 


aware of Mr. Peck’s character. 


These companies are evidently not 
—Messrs. Abbott, Curtis and Rogers, the commi:tee of Boston presidents to 
whem was referred the subject of a new board of fire insurance, composed of Bos- 
ton companies, have not been able to agree upon a plan which they shall report to 
the meeting, so the subject is in abeyance. 

—The general agency of the Germania insurance company of New Orleans has 
been transferred from J. Schlaudecker, to dw. P. Baker, of the firm of Asay & 
Baker, at No.172 La Salle street, Chicago. The territory embraced includes all 
of the western, eastern and middle states 

—At the last meeting of the New York local board the resignation of the Im- 
porters and Traders insurance company was received; the Adriatic insurance 
company was expelled for wilfully cutting rates, and the agency of Monrose & 
Mulville was re-admitted to full membership. 

—The insurance on the stock of Messrs. Jordan & Marsh, of Boston, has been 
settled by the adjusters at $100,000 loss or 24 82-100 per cent on something near 
$400,000, which was the amount insured. It is understood among underwriters 
that the adjusters and committee who settled the loss, were full generous in their 
award. 

—Mr. T. C. Parsons, of Cleveland, has been appointed general agent for north 
ern Ohio, of the Western Assurance Company, o: Toronto, and general agent for 
Ohio and Michigan of the Peoples, of Newark, N. J. He is also secretary of the 
Residence Fire insurance company, and a member of the firm of Hopkinson & 
Parsons 

—The arrangements were completed for the re-insurance of the risks of the Mer- 
cantile insurance @ompany, of Chicago, in the Home Insurance and Banking 
company, of Texas, on September 8. The contract was signed by Mr. Seligman, 
general agent of the Home, and the officers of the Mercantile 
took effect Sept. 11. 

—The report maliciously circulated that Mr. O. W. Barrett, of Chicago, had 
gone out of the insurance business is false. He says that he has no idea of leav- 
ing. So it will be useless to apply for his companies; in fact he has increased his 
agency by the addition of two companies—the Virginia Fire and Marine, of Rich- 
mond, and the Paterson, of Paterson, N. J. 


The re-insurance 


~-Messrs. W. K. Schenck and James E. Moore (formerly secretary of the Hope 
Fire insurance company) have formed a partnership, under the name of Schenck 
& Moore, for the transaction of the insurance business, at Nos. 120 Broadway and 
1193 Broadway, New York. They are practical and responsible gentlemen, and 
can be confidently recommended to the public. 

—The London Post Magazine announces the sudden death of Mr. H. C. Har- 


tung, general manager in London of the Jakor (Anchor) Fire office, of Russia, at 
the early age of 31 years. Mr. Hartung had, previous to his engagement with the 


Jakor, been tor years at the head of the foreign department of the Imperial Fire 
office, where he earned for himself a high reputation for thorough mastery of every 
branch of his profession. ‘ 





—The western board of fire underwriters, auxiliary to the National Board, com- 
posing members of the profession belonging to Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, 
hell its annual session at the Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, September 8. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, A. J. Harding ; 
vice-president, J. D. Anderson; secretary and treasurer, C. Stowitz; executive 
committee, C. M. White, A. W. Spaulding and James Newman. 


—The City Fire, of Providence, R. I., has been dismissed from the state of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Michigan by the insurance authorities thereof. Its capital 
is said to be impaired at least 20 per cent. Besides, it had been writing in the city 
of New York in violation of the law of the state, which was another cause of dissat- 
isfaction on the part of Superintendent Chapman. The company has been doing 
a large agency business, and these rebuffs will affect its fortunes considerably. 


—The British America, of Toronto, has transferred its Chicago agency from 
Rollo, Naughten & Co., to L. D. Hammond, who, for the past six years has been 
connected with the agency of C. H. Case. The community may be confident that 
the company’s interests will be well looked after, as Mr. Hammond is cautious and 
enterprising, and the western department is under the able supervision of Mr. 
Wm. Ashworth. Both agencies have moved into new and commodious quarters 
at No. 128 La Salle street. 


—As the Mercantile, of Chicago, winds up, a new applicant for public favor 
and patronage appears on the scene. The child is christened ‘‘ The Fidelity Mu- 
tual Fire insurance company, of Chicago,” and is officered as follows: 
John R, Walsh ; vice-president, Wm. Crocker, both of the Western News Com- 
pany; secretary, W. L. Barnum, who was formerly in the agency business in 
Chicago. The capital is $150,000, paid in, and the company has, we understand, 
a commission to do business. 


president, 


—St. Louis lost one of its most efficient local agents when Mr. S. R. Weed, of 
the late firm of Blossom, Weed & Co., sold out his interest and retired from busi- 
ness. Mr. Weed has been identified with fire insurance in that city for many years ; 
he had built up a large and profitable business and was noted as an active pro- 
moter of sound principles and an uncompremising foe of bogus companies. He 
will henceforth devote himself to a special branch of the profession, and we are 
glad to learn will probably be Jocated in New York. His place will be difficult to 
fill in the city he has left. 


—A company has been formed in New York called ‘‘ The Insurers’ Protective 
Its object is to protect the public from unlawful acts of insur- 
It will provide information respecting insurance ; purchase and 


Society, Limited.” 
ance companies. 

sell stocks in insurance companies, on its own account or as agent; guarantee for 
compensation all kinds of insurance and other contracts; collect claims, examine 
accounts of insurance companies, etc. Secretary of State Willers has refused to 
grant a certificate to the company, and now the incorporators are trying the virtue 


of mandamuses upon him. 


—The St. Louis Agency of Blossom, Wood & Co. has been dissolved, the senior 
partner purchasing the respective interests of Messrs. SR. Weed and W.R. 
Kerr. The business will be continued by H. M. Blossom & Co., with the full line 
of splendid companies hitherto represented in this large and successful agency. 
The ‘‘ Co." of the firm 1s understood to be Mr. Howard A. Blossom, a young man 
of fine ability, industry, and promise, ‘‘ to the manor born,” and having a large and 
influential business acquaintance. It is entirely safe to predict that this reliable 
agency will take no step backward. 


—The plan of doing business of one of the West Virginia wildcats, yclept 
‘The Arlington Fire & Marine insurance company, of Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia,”’ is as follows: Agents write ‘‘ anything at any rate’ and then remit the com- 
pany 25 per cent of the premium. The remaining 75 per cent goes as follows, 25 per 
cent to the agent as commissions, the other So per cent being retained by the agent 
‘«to enable him to pay the assured a return premium show/d the company go up ""— 
which it probably expects todo. This plan speaks for itself and will undoubtedly 
be adopted universally in West Virginia. ; 


—The committee appointed by the executive committee of the National Board 
to attend the meeting of the Northwestern Association, at Chicago, on the 22d ult. 
were Geo. 1.. Chase, of the Hartford; M. Bennett, Jr., of the Connecticut; B. 
Lockwood, of the Lordon Assurance; J. B. Hall, of the Home, of Columbus; 
and Geo. T. Cram, of the American Central, together with Thos. H. Montgomery, 
general agent of the National Board. The committee of arrangements appointed 
by the Northwestern Association consisted of J. O. Wilson, general agent of the 
Atlas, R. J. Smith, secretary of the Traders, of Chicago, and Geo. W. Adams, 
general agent of the Connecticut. 


—The Westchester Fire insurance company, of New York, has established a 
western department with headquarters in Chicago. The management of this 
office has been placed in the hands of Mr. M. O. Brown, who for a number of 
years has efficiently and acceptably served the Westchester as general agent. 
This department occupy commodious quarters in the Empire block, which has 
been elegantly and tastefully fitted up for the general and local agencies. The 
city agency continues i: the hands of Mr. Edward M. Teall, a well known under- 
writer. We are pleased to note this mark of progress in a company which, during 
a long period of successful business, has accumulated over $800,000 of available 
assets. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 





THe Spectator is published on the first day of every 
month. Advertisements should be sent in by the 20th pre- 
ceding. 

Tue Specrator is forwarded to every person ordering it, 


and is continued until otherwise directed; but before discon- 
tinuing the paper, ad/ arrcarages must be paid. 

Contributed articles and correspondence intended for publi- 
Tue Specrator should 
month as possible. All communications must be 
panied with a responsible name, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as an evidence of the good faith of the writer. 

THE SpEcTATOR is $3.20 per 


cation in reach us as early in the 


accom- 


The subscription price of 


annum, Single copies, 30 cents. 


REMIT WITH YOUR ORDERS. 


AGENTs who write to us ordering copies of our publications | 
will please to remember their requests must carry remittances 


for the amount with the orders, in either post-office order, 


draft or check. Currency sent will be at risk of sender. 


WARNING TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


WE again warn subscribers not to remit money through 
the Post Office except by money order, draft, or check, pay- 
able to ourorder. If subscribers will not dothis they must 
stand the consequences, as we are not responsible for money 
lost in the mail. 


AND DURABLE BINDER FOR DAILY 


REPORTS. 


A CHEAP 





SISSON’S PATENT MAGIC BINDER, 
Patented April 5, 1859; October 24, 1865; Re-issued 


March 13, 1866. 





BUGBEE & HALL, MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


P. O. Box 761, Providence, R. I. 
Sample Binder for trial furnished to any insurance com- 


pany free of charge. 


We have just issued five new and entertaining ‘brochures 
on life insurance. 
CoMPaANIEs. 


REASONS FOR INSURING ONLY IN SoUND LIFE 


A four-page document, elegantly printed on tinted paper. 
Price per 1000, $13. 

Practical TENDENCIES OF 
form with THE SPECTATOR tract leaflets. 

Harp Times. A most convincing document against post- 
poning insurance on account of the financial panic. Printed 
in two colors, 8 pages. Price per 1000, $15. 

Hints TO WorKING Men. Showing the value and neces- 
sity of life insurance to the working classes. 
colors, 12 pages. Price per tooo, $15. 

FrrenpL_y Hints to Parents: Is Your Lire Insurep? 
SPECTATOR tract leaflets. Price 


Lire Insurance. Printed uni- 


Price per 1000, $6. 


Printed in two 


Printed uniform with THe 
per rooo, $6. 
Samples of the above canvassing documents will be for- 


warded upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 


LIFE INSURANCE UNDERSTOOD BY 
AGENTS. 


It is essential, in order to enable a life insurance solicitor 
to understand what he is talking about, that he should com- 
prehend something of the principles upon which life insur- 
ance is based. The condition of the popular mind is now 
such, that men require to understand the principles of the 


business. To meet this requirement, we have issued a 
work entitled THe PrincipLEs AND Practick oF LIFE 
INsuRANCE. It has been very carefully prepared under 


our immediate supervision, and covers the ground more 
fully than any other work heretofore published. It explains 
the principles of mortality and interest, the various dividend 
systems, and renders the hitherto hidden principles of lite 
The entire system of life 
through the medium of 
this work, by any agent of average intelligence. The book 
is published in handsome style, at the low price of $2. 
Sent post-paid to any address, 


insurance readily understood. 


imsurance can be comprehended, 
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dha \T PUBLISHED. 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC FOR 1875 
(He InsuRANCE ALMANAC for 1875. 
soc. ; cloth, 7:c. 


Tur 
information, a record 
PRESENT FINANCIAL 
ciations, 


of the Yearty PrRoGke#ss 


Pestrion of British Insurance Asso- 


By WittiamM WHITE. 


Cloth, &1. Paper, 75 cents. 
INSURANCE CHART FOR 1875, 
the Revenue 


Britisu Lire 
of the new business, 


Tue 


containing a summary 


account, and_ the General financial position of British Life 
Offices, as published in 1874. 
Compiled from the Insurance RecGisTER, by William 


White. 
Printed on thick tinted paper. 
Sent upon receipt of the price, 40 cents, 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
No. 16 Dey street, New York. 





AGENCY WANTS. 


[ w AGENTS WANTED 
Throughout the Northwest for the 
CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
OF HARTFORD. 
$471,948. 


$3,137,081. Surplus, . 


Ratio of Expenses to Income last year, 13.84. 


Asse ts, 


Very favorable terms will be given to the right men in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri and Nebraska. 

NOTE THIS.—The Continental’s 
is a new and most attractive feature 
Send for explanatory circulars. 

STEWART MARKS, 
Northwestern Department, 
46 CLARK ST... CuHicaco, 


and 


Guaranty Income Policy 
in Life Insurance, 


Manager 


Insurance, Information, 


CLARK, 
Manager for /ilinois, 
Nos. g5 and 97 CLAKK STREET, CHICAGO, 


Illinois, 


L. C. 


For Agencies in 


apply to 





Eastern Department 
ee MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ASSETS, - - - - - - $15,000,000 


CORBIN & GAFFNEY, Sup'’ts. 


Office No. 160 Fulton Street, Corner Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted for New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Address as above. 


Maryland, 
and the New England States. 


TO LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


HE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
S. E. COR. OF FOURTH AND VINE STS.., 
CiNCINNATI, OHIO, 
ASSETS, NEARLY 81,00 ,000.00. 


Desire toengage a few more first-class General Agents, 
in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, lowa 
Nebraska and Missouri. 


ENDOWMENT POLICIES AT LIFE RATES 
Is the special feature of the Company, which is proving to 
be the most popular plan with the insuring public. 


The Union Cental is one of the most prosperous Compa- 
nies in the country of its age. | Correspondence solicited. 
Send for Prospectus. 


Address N, W. HARRIS, Secretary. 


Single copies, paper, | | 114 Broadway, 





AGENCY WANTS. 


GENTS WILL FIND IT TU THEIR ADVAN- 

tage to correspond with E. DuNcAN SNIFFEN, 112 and 
New York, as he has unusual faciiities for 
| placing lines of insurance in promptest loss-paying companies 
on risks in any part of the f nited States or the Canadas at 


INSURANCE REGISTER FOR 1875, containing, with other | very /owes?t rates, 
and the 


Geo. C. Riecey, Pres’ t. W. J. Corvin, Sec'y. 
ASSETS, - - - $4,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, - 1,200,000. 


H°o™* LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or New York. 
ITLTENTION LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Good successful men who have, can and will take applica- 


| ° . . 
tions, and want good territory, with a contract direct Srom 


the with /fbera/ and special inducements, are 


of New 


Company 


wanted by the Home Lire 
York. 


Take Norice.—It isa settled policy with the Home fo Zoan 


InsurANCE Company, 


one-third of the Annual Premium without taking any Note, 
and its affairs have been so managed that it has been enabled 
to make a dividend every year with which to pay this loan, 
and thus has not been forced to require any more than two- 
thirds of its premiums to be paid in cash. Most companies, 
by their high rate of expenses, and mortality, have been 
obliged to change and regutre al/ cash in order to keep ina 
condition to pass official investigation. Every experienced 
canvasser knows that he can make twice as much money out 
of a geod loan company as he can with one requiring all cash. 

We mean business,” and want to hear from only those 
who mean the same. 

‘Those who wish to know what the Home is, and what the 


Home will do for them will apply to - 
KE. H. KELLOGG, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 


Chicago, II. 





PROMINENT AGENTS. 


—- E. NITCHIE, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


No. 65 Watt Street, New York Crry. 





Large Lines placed at Short Notice, and correspondence 
solicited. 


D. F. HAMLINK. Won. H. Brararp 


F. HAMLINK & CO., 


e GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS, 


Wasnincron, D. C. 


AND FIRE 
No, 


LIFE 
515 SEVENTH STREET, 


Ar LOEB & CO., 
Fire Insurance Agency, 


131 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Represent ee Valley (Fire and Marine) Insurance 
, Memphis, Tenn. 


STRAIGHT & “LYMAN, 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 
No. 150 LASALLE St., CHICAGO. 


General Agents Standard Fire Insurance Co. of Trenton, 
N. J. for the states of Ilinois, Wisconsin, Towa, Michigan 


and Missouri. 


J 


OHN R. TRIPLETT, 
General Agent, 
PIEDMONT & ARLINGTON LIFE INS, CO, 
No, 309 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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PROMINENT AGENTS. 


eed BROTHERS’ 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 
No. 5 WEST THIRD STREET, 
CINCINNATI, On10. 


Established 186s. 
EO. W. NEFF & CoO., 
GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS, 


No, 21 W. Tuikp STREET, Cincinnati, O. 
General Agent’s Central Department, Western Assurance 
Company, Toronto, Canada. 


ENRY R. CHANDLER, 
Fire INSURANCE AGENT, 
Represents Bangor Insurance Company, Maine. 


10 Pins STREET, New YORK, 


P. GAMBLE, 
* GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 
167% Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Also General Agent for National Life Insurance Company of 
the U.S. A. 


tiie W. THompson. HENRY J. CLINGER, 
HOMPSON & CLINGER, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS, 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Fire, Life and Accident. 
LLABACH & OVERTON, 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY, 
No. 27 EAST SIDE, PUBLIC SQUARE. 
WILKESBARRE, PA. 
Capital represented, $40,000,000. 


R. GALLAGHER, 
© INSURANCE AGENT 
33 SoutH Houuipay STREET, 


Agent for Lancashire Ins. Co., of Manchester, England, 
sei $10,000,000 ; Lamar Ins, Co., of New York, $200,000. 


AND BROKER, 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 


C. MAYNARD, 


e Gen. Traveling Agent 
New Fersey Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Office Drexel Building, cor. Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 
Liberal contracts made with agents and solicitors of ex- 
perience. 


A M. VAUGHAN, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
(Fire, Life and Marine) 
OFFICE NO. I21 MAIN ST., NORFOLK, VA, 


ESTABLISHED 1866, 


NDERSON & STANTON, 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS, 
No. 120 Broapway, 
Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents. 


AYETTE P. BROWN, 
Yonkers, N., Y., 
General Agent for Vermont and Southern New York. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York. 
Casu Assets, - - - ~ $72,446,970 
OHN M. SNYDER’S 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 


No. 142 LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 

OLLISON, HASTINGS & DOWDLE, 
FIRE, LAKE, CANAL AND LIFE 
Insurance Agents. 

Assets Represented, 


OFFICE, DOOLITTLE BLOCK, 
GILBERT MOLLISON, OSWEGO, N. ¥. 
0, H. HASTINGS, 
JAMES DOWDLE, 





PROMINENT AGENTS. 


a i J. TEMPLE, 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT, 


Orrice, No. 163 Broapway, New York. 
H. GRAVES, 

e General Agent for Pennsylvania, 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 

Philadelphia office. S.W. cor. 11th & Chestnut Streets. 
Good asians wanted. 


HEIs. Wn, E. 


WILLIAM F, 


GooprRIDGE, 
EINS & GOODRIDGE, 
INSURANCE. 


No, 161 BROADWAY (First Floor, Rear), New York. 


OHN WILDER ATKINSON, 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 
WILMINGTON, N.C, 
Adjuster of Marine and Fire Losses. 


GENERAL 


B WOODS, 
e FIRE INSURANCE 
148% SUUTH preys STREET, 


tee TED RISKS 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT. 


AGENT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FAIR RATES, 


ARDNER & GRAY, 
General Fire Insurance 
AND ADFUSTERS 


No. 766 Broap STREET, NEWARK, a JERSEY. 
Correspondence Solicited from Responsible Agents. 


Ag ents 





RED. P. FISHER, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 
Orrice, 164 LASALLE STREET, Bryan BiLock, CHICAGO, 
Rhode Island Ins. Ass'n. of Providence, R. I. --.. $1,800,coo 


Star Fire Insurance Co., of New York .-..----.--- 400,000 
Oswego & Ononda; ga Fire Ins. Co. of Phoenix, N.Y. 300,000 | 
MISSISSIPPI] INSURANCE AGENCY. 


HARLES HANDY, Manager, 
CANTON, Miss. | 


{Largest business in the State. 
Established 1864. 
H OLLINSHEAD & BUCKMAN, 


Philadelphia. 


$2,534,406.14 


No. 404 Wainui St., 
CAPITAL REPRESENTED, 


E J. KIRKSCEY, 

. Successor to 

Breckinridge & Doctor E. ¥. Nirkscey.) 
GENERAL AGENT, 

PIEDMONT & ARLINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


(Gen. Fohn C. 





Office: LovisvILLE, KENTuckKy. 
Correspondence solicited from General Agents who desire | 
to work on liberal commission. 


2 | 
DWARD M. TEALL, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 
LASALLE Street (Empire BuiLpinG), Cuicaco. 
of New York. 
of New York. 


No. 130 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INs. Co. 
ST. NICHOLAS INSURANCE Co. 





PHE NIX INSU RANCE Co of St. Louis. 
ILLIAM C. COSENS, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, | 


No, 113 Bay STREET, SAVANNAH, Ga. 


Royal Insurance Co. of Liverpool—Fire®and Lite—(Gold), | 

Firemens Fund Ins. Co. of San Francisco (Gold); Phenix 

Ins, Co, of Brooklyn, N.Y.: Insurance Comp’y of N. A., Pa. 
£E. B. PHILPUT, Assistant, 


| WM, WILMOT KISSAM. 


— & ANDERSON, 


PROMINENT AGENTS. 
W. CHAMBERLIN & CO. 


e 
General Fire Insurance Agents and Brokers, 


New York, 





No. 150 BROADWAY, 
MOS D. SMITH, 34, 
General Agent for Massachusetts, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ot New York. 


Cash Assets - + - $72,446,970 
Office, Reem : 20, Sears’ Building, | Boston, Mass. 


IE VANS & CASSILLY, 


INSURANCE AGENTS, BROKERS AND ADJUSTERS, 


Cincinnati, O. 
EO. W. MONTGOMERY'’S 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 
No. 1448 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, Iit. 


American Ins. Co., Newark; Firemens Ins. Co., Newark ; 
Home Ins. Co., Newark ; Germania Ins, Co., New ark. 


S H. SOUTHWICK & “co's 





INSURANCE AGENCY, 


166 La Salle Street, 
(Bryan Block.) 


Chieago. 


W H. WHITCOMB & Co., 


INSURANCE, 
No. 74 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


: HOMAS J. LANCASTER, 


INSURANCE AGENT 
Northwest Corner Fourth and Walnut Strects 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 





ee S. PHELPS & CO., 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 


No. 55 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance piaced in responsible companies at lowest current 


rates, 





Ben. H. Seligman. S. Glickani. 


EN. H. SELIGMAN & CO.S 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 
No. 157 LASALLE St. (Republic Life Building), Cu1caco, Itt. 
Managers Western Department, comprising the States of 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Home Ins. and Banking Co. of Texas-_--_-_-_- Assets, $300,000 


ILLIAM R. SMITH, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
WEYMER & SMITH, 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


No. 127 Sour Fourtn Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


S. ROMNEY ANDERSON 


Z=RAL INSURANCE AGENTS, 
No. 150 Broapway, New York. 


GENE 
Corresponde: ce solicited from responsible agents. 


W. BARRETT, 


1200 LASALLE ST., CH'CAGO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY. 


Continental Ins. Co... N. Y. 
Merchants Ins. Co., Newark Exchange Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Virginia Fire and Marine Ins. Co. Paterson Ins. Co., 
Paterson, N. 


Brewers & Maltsters Ins, Co., N. Y. 
REPRESENTING FivE MILLION DoLLarRs, 
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M ICHIGAN MUTUAL 


Litre INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


All profits divided among the assured. 
Dividends paid at beginning of second and subsequent years. 
Policies non-forfeitable by law after one annual payment. 


Endowment Policies have a definite cash surrender value 
endorsed thereon. 


Premiums payable in cash. 


J. S. FARRAND, President, 
WM. A. MOORE, Vice-President. 
JOHN T. LIGGETT, Secretary. 
Prof. J.C. WATSON, Actuary. 
L. M. THAYER, General Agent. 


THE 
Sine LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





Cash Assets, July 1, 1875, $3,4.70,319.86 | 





GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES by the year or month, 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
on the Low Rate Cash Plan. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


Rooney Dennis, Sec’y. Joun E. Morris, Ass’¢ Sec’y. 





New York City Office, 207 Broadway. 
ee VALLEY LIFE INS. CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


ISSUES 


REGISTERED POLICIES, 
TONTINE DIVIDEND POLICIES, 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES. 
2 Send for a Circular. 
LEGAL INTEREST: Connecticut 6 per cent, New York 
7 per cent, Missouri ro per cent, Kansas 12 per cent, 


Eastern companies invest their money at Six per cent, while 
the Missouri Valley makes its investments at 'WFLVE per 
cent or more. 


This Company Declares Dividends upon the First 
Payment. 
D. M. SWAN, President. 

J. lL. JONES, Sec’y. J. L. ABERNATHY, Vice Pres’ t. 
EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 39 STATE STREET, Boston. 
Accumulated Fund, Jan.1,1875 - $13,114,416 


SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED ANNUALLY, IN CASH, 
UPON THE CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 
For terms, etc., address either of the undersigned : 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, BEN]. F. STEVENS, 
Secretary. President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, W. C. WRIGHT, 
Counsel. Actuary. 
W. W. MORLAND, M.D, Medical Examiner. 


TLANTIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
ROBERT H. PRUYN, President, 
JAMES HENDRICH, Vice President, 
WALTER BROWN, Secretary. 
New York Office, No. 163 Broapway, 
O. M. BEACH, Manager. 


-_ MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
| Incorporated in 1847. 
Assets, - - $4,409,869.00 


| Dividends made 
| 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL. 


Annually, reducing the 


secona year. 


payments the 


Policies non-forfeitable after three annual payments. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


| SAMUEL E. STOKES, 
_H. S. STEPHENS, - 

| HENRY AUSTIE. Secretary. 
| 

| 

| 


- - Vice-President. 


JAS. WEIR MASON, : : - Actuary. 
J. W. IREDELL, Sup’t of Agencies, Cincinnati, O. 


FAMES H, LANGFORD, General Agent, 
No, 167 Broadway, N. Y. 


er MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
Or LovuisviLLeE, KENTUCKY, 
Realizes ten per cent imerest on loans secured by mort- 


gage on real estate worth at least twice the amount loaned 
in each case. Made legal by law of Kentucky. 


MORTALITY 


has averaged under 60 fer cent of table rates. 





} DIVIDENDS 


| on the contribution plan, declared annually, have equalled 
those of the oldest and best companies, and legal reserve 
| maintained. 
AGENTS WANTED 
to introduce the Company into new and healthy territory 
Liberal arrangements made to successful parties. 
Address either of the undersigned: 


J. B. TEMPLE, President. 
L. T. THUSTIN, Secretary. 
SAM’L T. WILSON, Gen'l Agent. 
5 as LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY REGISTER AND 


AGENCY RECORD OF PREMIUM COLLECTIONS. 





For use of Life Insurance Companies and Agents. An en- 


irely new and invaluable method of registering premium col- 


ection and expiration accounts. Good for five years. Per | 


copy, $2. | 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pus.isuers, 


No. 16 Dey Street, N. Y. 


OBILE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of Mobile, Ala. 

MAURICE McCARTHY, 

H. M. FRIEND, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, - 


Good Traveling and Local Agents wanted in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Texas. 


President. 


Secretary. 


Actuary. | 


| Pica EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
NEw ORLEANS. 


SAMUEL M. TODD. President. 
WM. B. SCHMIDT. I’tce- President. 
WM. HENDERSON, Secretary. 





2d Vice-President. | 


THE 
| cai OAK LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


‘Assets - - - $12,000,000 





J.C. WALKLEY, President. 


S. H. WHITE, I ice-President and Treasurer. 
| HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 


| 


WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary. 
L. W. MEECH, Mathematician, 
O. GOODWIN, General Agent for the Metropolitan 


District and Northern New Fersey, 


| E. 
No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


ee LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 320 & 322 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 
LD. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
WILLIAM M. COLE, Secretary. 


DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Medical Director. 


Assets, $2,200,000 


aes AGENTS. 


Active, reliable men can secure liberal contracts direct 


with the COVENANT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of St. Lows, This Company is the oldest in 


the West; purely mutual, desirable plans, prompt in pay- 


ment of losses; a conservative and popular Company. 
go" CorrEspONDENCE INVITED. _ 4&$ 
Address the Company, 


ODD FELLOWS HALL, 


Sr. Louis, Mo, 


THE 





— ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


Insures against death by Accident, and grants indemnity for 


loss of time by totally disabling injuries. 








Good Traveling and Local Agents wanted in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Texas. 


CG penn ec ee tice scssurisnesaeinsererses $200,000.00 
POD cic esdnnddinecadihaitiaees 225,83'.91 
SE idbtunttciwsissvecpenivnbitencneniiehe 22,736.78 
Surplus as regards policyholders ..........-.....- 203,095.13 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or MAINE. 


Directors’ Office, 153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HENRY S. WASHBURN, President. 


Assets, Nine Mitiion Dollars, 


SURPLUS ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Interest Receipts, 1874 Seates Se ONE eee ee --- &558,538.74 
Losses and Matured Endowments, 1 74 once Sepa Se ; 453,031.00 
ROWE SUNNRSE NT TOGNES see on scoot cdc cceesscesseuns cose $104,007.74 


6132 Poxicies IssvEpD IN 1874. 


PHGENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


Oo 


¥ HARTFORD, CONN, 


$10,000,000 
1,000,000 


Assets over, - - - 
Surplus, over - - - 
A. C. GOODMAN, President. 


J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 


J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


HE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. Assets, Jan. 1, 1875 


E, W. PARSONS, President. 


OFFMAN FIRE INS. CoO., 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Office : No. 130 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Liabilities : 
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MANHATTAN - 


Life Insurance Company, of New York. 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. Organized A.D. 1850. 


Will issue Policies on sound lives on all approved plans. 


™ $9,690,750.48 
75793,073-31 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875 -.------ 
etre 00 GSt Bi EeIINOS.. <n occu cnet cn ccxswesecseess 


Re Or 6 IES, noo nan cccw wn pnasacesneoocnedsiee saacmsmacadseusussnwas $1,987,677.17 

The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first-class companies as to the following 
particulars: 

The large excess of Assets over its liabilities. 

The small ratio of Expenses to Income, 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per centage of Death Claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the payment of Losses and Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations for a quarter of a century. 

The interest account exceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the business of this Company has been derived from reinsuring the risks of 
unsuccessful c aanps anies. 

ALSEY, Secretary. HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WEMPL E, s C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
H. B. STOKES, {#54 Se’ss. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


THE LEADING LIFE COMPANY IN THE SOUTH 


OFFICERS: 





T. A. NELSON, President. !EN MAY, Secretary. 
AMOS WOODRUFF, a at ge: at. CHAS, T. PALERSON, Assistant- Secretary. 
.C. MORRIS, Supervising A gent. 


Assets January 1st, 1875.-..-----------.------+----------- $2,104,867.78 
Liabilities ...--- enpeiiie a ied ehwkeaseed ae tERtaeesan VEseeRes oi cme 
Surplus to Felicyholdess. ie snSomeoicuwvereheeawuctee #381,825.17 


Income for the year 1874..-.---.----- - 
Total Receipts since organization---- 
CORE PE. DOCU ac dadwilvensaaap seve seddvbebeauwe 

ATLANTA DEPARTMENT, ATLANTA, Gand. B. Gorpon, ‘Pres't: A. H. Coryuirr, Vre-- 
Pres't; J, A. Morris, Sec’y ; A. Ausretit, E. W. Hotianp, Fin. Com. 


/ts Success Assured. Us Economy Unsurpassed. ts Security Unquestioned. 


dete eeooed ° es esos ao $1,052,658 -74 
* 4,090,12y.25 
Sn er 1,757 ,790.75 


t2 Wantep.—Active, efficient and reliable Agents and Solicitors. Address, 
BEN MAY, Secretary. Gen. A. H. COLQUITT, lice-President, 
Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 


. ANCASHIRE 


.....- 404,880.00 INSURANCE COMPANY, 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





Sc nnd Capital stock - %200,00 : . 
T. W. RUSSELL, F.V. HUDSON, hanes eel * > ee 212,238.00 C apital, * » - * $10,000,000. 
Secretary. Sup tof Agencies. ‘ iit Gilie vat. tats ~ : 
Surplus $192,642.00 Orrick, 187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SECURITY, ECONOMY, LIBERALITY, ARC U S F. HODGE ES. Pp i te i Pohang da ; 
, : resident. JOSEPH L. LORD, J/anager. 
are the leading principles of this Company. SAMUE Ma ML. CRAFT, j 7 att pe ie 
This Company issues all the ordinary approved forms of JOHN D. MACINTY RE, fe ee Miter, Perr & Oppyke, Counsellors. 
Life and Endowment Policies ‘and, in addition, originated and ; . 
first introduced 
THE SAVINGS ENDOWMENT PLAN, ETROPOLITAN INCORPORATED 1838 
already proved by the verdict of the community, and the ae - 
action of Be Be companies, as the best and most Insurance Company, ATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE Cco., 
popular sy stem of Insurance ye t de >v ised. No 108 Br OADWAY N Y 


Acrents Wantep.—The Company is now extending its | 
business and agencies; and invites correspondence with CAPITAL, 
experienced men desiring to make new contracts. Liberal 
terms and fair contracts will be made with efficient reliable 


men, who propose to personally canvass, and build up a /nsures Fire Risks at customary rates. “61 BROADWAY, 
permanent business and income. R. M. 


Address, with references, record and experience, either of 
the offices. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


$300,000 OFFICES: 
2 WALL eT ah AND 7% — ER INSTITUTE, 
377 FULTON STREET, 


t BROOKLYN. 


C. GRAHAM, President. HENRY T. DROWNE, Pres’s. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


HENRY H. HALL, Sec’y. 


THE — INSURACNE REGISTER, 1874, Fee INSURANCE CO., 


H OMCEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


ProGress and the PRESEN? 





Containing, with other information, a record of the YEARLY 


FINANCIAL Posirion of Bririsu Capital, - - - - 


Or New York. 
BROADWAY, COR. JOHN STREET. 


$200,000. 


No. 231 Broapway, N. Y. INsuRANCE Associations, by Wintiam Wurre. Price, $1. (All invested in U. S, Bonds.) 
ASSETs, Jan. 1, 1875, - - - + $366,006.40. 
F 15 3 4 
D. D. T MARSHALL, President, THE SPECTATOR COMPANY Isaac R, Sr. Joun, President. 


EK. M. KELLOGG, M.D., ! ice-President. 
FRANK B. MAYHEW, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Course. 
D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 





Homeeopathists insured at Lower Rates than in any Cash Capital, - 


er company. 
Women insu at same rates as men. 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 
Insures Stores, Merchandise, 


1875, - - 799,307.00 


A. R. FrorHinGHam, Vice-Pres ¢. 


PusiisHers, No. 16 Dey Streer, New York. Wa. R. MacpiaAkMib, Seeretary. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE THE 
Insurance Company. 
Nos, 112 AND 114 Broapway, N. Y. Crry. 


H°* FIRE INSURANCE COMP'’Y, 


$200,000.00 No. 169 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Cash Capital, - - = = $150,000 


Dwellings, Household Fur- 


No restrictions on residence or occupation. niture, Farm Property, including Live Stock and all other’ Net Surplus, 7 ‘ - a . 75:277 


Policyholders voters at election of Directors 


WM. H. BOWNE, 77reas. 


mer property at nay rates. 

; oe 2 PENF ELD, President. 
—_—- JOHN. E. MARSHALL, Vice-President. 
GEO. R. CRAW FORD, Sec'y. 


J.W. MERSEREAU, rest. 1. D.COLE, Jr., Vice-Pres. 





ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 


HENRY GRIFFEN, Ass/stant- ~Secretary. 


L. 


P. BAYARD, Secretary 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE [HE NATIONAL 


Assurance Society of the United States. or ; gabe ala . 
ASSETS, ..... . $26,000,000 fe Insurance Company of the United States of America. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. . ies is 
Henry B. Hyde..........--- . President. ; James W. Alexander_........Vice President. Chartered by Special Act of Congress. 
George T. Adee, Vice-Pres. B’ k of Com’erce. | John Sloane; W.& J. Sloane, 651 Broadway. 
John Auchin« loss, John & Hugh Auchincloss. Benj. E. Bates, Pres. B’k of Com’ erce, Boston. | 








‘James Low-...--. ..- Low, Harriman & Co. | Robt. Bliss... Bliss & Allen, 16 W hite Street. 
William T. Blodgett ..222 Pearl Street.) Horace Porter, Vice-Pres. Pullman Palace | Branch Office: 157 to 163 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
Henry A, Hurlbut, tr West Twentieth Street.; Car Co. | ’ ° ‘ 
Charles J. Martin...President Home Ins. Co. | Henry S. Terbell, 38 W. Twenty-sixth Street. 
William W alker. -11- E. ‘Twenty-first Street.) John J. Donaldson......H. B. Claflin & Co. 
Henry Young 49 Nassau Street. | Samuel W. Torrey... ..98 Chambers Street. | . ‘ ; . P 
Robt. L. Remade. P res. 'N’ 1 b’k of Com’erce.| James M. Beebe....-.......--.-.... Boston. Where the business of the Company is transacted, 
Henry M. Alexander_... Alexander & Green, | Thomas A, Biddle-_.-...._.._- Philadelphia, 
Wayman Crow.....-.-- -St. Louis. |} Alonson Trask............A. & A. G. Trask. 
Henry NR ica ic ackeue I ord, “D: ay & Lord. | ae A, Cummins........ Everett House. 
Simeon Fitch- .6 beast thirty -sixth street. ennington F. Randolph_-_-.__.- Jersey City. “AS “APITAI ; p : . ‘ 1,000,000 
Dudley S. ¢ regi or pomney “- emer Field ae , adelphis 2. | CASH CAPITAL, . : $ . . 
ss M.H olnad. ‘Pres. Amer. Fire Ins. Co, | Cyrus W. Field_.......-.-- 88 Liberty Street. ae —s ‘ ~ r 
Judson Hawley ...--.-.--.-- 66 Broadway.| Ashbel Green - “khair he Green. Fotal Assets, J uly I, 1875, . . . . . . 3,787,386 
- m. G. Lambert, Pres. Mercantile Trust Co, | Parker Handy. ‘obdew ene Nassau Street. ae ? 
Daniel D, Lord.......... Lord, Day & Lord, | Samuel Holmes-.---.--.-.......255 Pearl Street. Total Liabilities, July 1, 1875, . 2 : : ° 2 316,539 
Henry G. Marquand... ; os aye —. Kellogg. PREEEEE CS TAe 453 Broadway. . 
George LD. Morgan..-.-...56 Exchange ace dwarc vambert, M.D.,..2 East 37th st. | ~ + . Ries +: : . 
j. F. N avarro, V. P. Com ucla Wareh’se Co.| John Ss, TS 120 Broadwz ay. | Surplus, being security additional to the Re-insurance 1,470,847 
Thomas S. Young. ..... 120 Chambers Street. Stephan H. Phillips_. .-San Francisco, Cal. Fund, Fe é ° . ° . ° ‘ s § . 
George H. Stuart -- ‘ .....-Philadelphia. oa T. Moore..-.- U pper Aquebogue, L, I. 
Benjamin Williamson Eliz abeth, N. J. Villiam Whitewright, jr_.--- 75 Broadway. - 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. _ RTRIGHT, 
OHN V. F TELL, &. dent, » Co ( O ant . 
Principal Offices at 120 BROADWAY, New York. Pe Se Faren fees PAU 1 CORNELL. ‘¢ Vice-Presidents, 
Branch Offices in the principal cities of the United States and Canada; also, iin London, _o _ —-<eEPpenw Ww 39 4. 
England, at No. 1 Princes Street, Bank. J. F. CRANK, Secretary. EMERSON W, PEET, Actuary. 
OF 


NSURANCE BOOKS AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


SOLD OR MADE TO ORDER 


AT 


THe SPECTATOR OFFICES. 








new yort.| THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, | cuicaco 
Send for Catalogue of Prices and S pecimens of Work. | 


American Insurance Company, 


OF CHICAGO, 


Office, 482 & 464 West Madison Street, | Cash Capital, - ~- $200,000 
| 


Organized A. D. 1859. Cash Assets, - - 590,000 











Paw Installment Notes, - {1,800,000 
DIRECTORS. 
JA LTON, Jr., Hon, J. M. BAILEY, 
tng HW. HIBBARD, WH. OVINGTON, ” Hon. WH. BRADLEY, Total, - - $2,590,000 
OHAS. L. CURRIER, §-M. A. HOYNE, R. B. CURRIER, ° 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ, LOYAL L, MUNN. | aveswems seun Uren TaR 
OFFICERS. | _ 
H.Z. CULVER, - Pres't.|CHAS.L.CURRIER, Secy. “INSTALLMENT PLAN, 
H. N. HIBBARD, V. Pres’t.!M.A.HOYNE, - Treas. AND CONFINED STRICTLY TO 
R.B.CURRIER, ~ General Agent. Farm Property, Detached Dwellings, Private 


J.W. TEMPLETON,  Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Barns, their contents, Churches 
Losses Adjusted and Paid during 1874, $261,083.56. and School Houses. 
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FIRE IXSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 161 Broapway. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1875---- _.$401 931.12 
Losses unpaid, rent and other claims &17,949.84 

Re-insurance reserve -- seeceese 105,130.92 

Net surplus -.......--- : 78,909.39 
I aha in35 cons nson 209,000,00— $:01,981.12 


MILLER, Pres/dent. 
James M. Honces, Sec’ , 


NICHOL AS C. 
J. R. FLranacan, lice-7" rest. 


TLAS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Paid-up Capital,........---. 
PEGE cacccksescensdenceuss oewosend 2+.ceee 


oo cees $2 30 ,0C O 


Insures Against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
J. H. SPRAGUE, Pres't. 
nn. HUNTINGTON, Sec’y. 
Western Department, 


Witson & ReEpFIeLpD, hate ae: Illinois. 


Cc sathaney, 
N. H. 


[nsurance 
MANCHESTE °, 
Paid-Up Capital. 
Cash Assets 


Ex-Gov. F. A. STRAW, President. 
Gov. J. A. WESTON, I tce-Preside 
JOHN C. FRENCH, mani ry. 


FRANK A. McKEAN, Sfecial Agent. 
Agency in New York City with Phenix Insurance 
Western Union Telegraph Building. 
OME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or Newark, N. J. 


400,000 


Company, 





$ 200.000 00 
230,183.12 


CasHu CAPITAL. ; ‘ 
Net ASSETs, January Ist. 1875, 


ANDREW A. SMALLEY, Pres't. 
FRANCIS MACKIN, /Yce-/’res’?. 
WILLIAM R. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
EDWARD A. WALTON, sigent, No. 156 Broapway. 
(office of Citizens Insurance Co.) 


HE AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS’ 
« ASSOCIATION. 
302 WALNUT STREET, 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 


Geile i heters, $127,052.41 
W. L. LANCE, President. 
J, HERVEY KASE, Secretary. 
For agencies address W. L. Lance, J?., Superintendent of | 


Agencies. 


-DRIATIC FIRE 
Insurance Company, 


Or THE CITY OF NEW YorK. 
Office, 187 Broadway. 





Casu CAPITAL, - - - - - 3 200.006 | 





WM. A. SEAVER, President. 
N G. ROGERS, 


Secretary. 








E XCHANGE FIRE 


/nsurance Company, 


No. 172 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Casu CAPITAL, - - - - $200 O10 


SURPLUS, - - - - - - 184,206 


RICHARD C, 
GEORGE W. MONTGOMERY, 


COMBES, Prestdent. 
Secretary. 


CHARTERED IN 1811. 


LBANY INSURANCE CO,, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


CS is tan phd nies shekae to abet waa $200,000.00 
Surplus, January 1, 1875.............-.....- - 482,500.15 
Total Assets ... Te . $332,502.15 

Net Surplus over Re-insurance and all othe: 
liabilities... . _- - $140,287.40 


H \RMON Pu MPrtLY, President. 
J. Howard King, vice-president ; Theodore ' lownsend, sec’y ; 
John W. Me Harg, assistant secretary. 

Edward A. Walton, agent. No. 156 Broapway, N. Y. 


511,642 


$250,000 | 


ESTERN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, OF TORONTO. 
Incorporated 1851. 
HON. J. MCMURRICH, President. 
B. Hatpan, Vanaging Director. 
ASSETS, OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


FE. J. KNow es, 
Albany, .\Vanager for the State of New York. 


| C. W. STANDART, 
No. 139 Broadway, anager for the Metropolitan District. 


ooo AGENCY 





OF THE 


| 

_ TNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

- $3,000,009.00 
6,497,275-04 
GOODW N & PASCO, Agents. 


Office, 172 La Salle Street. 


RADESMENS FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


| Cash Cansttal........... iby DRS Reet 


| Assets, January rst, 187 Siok asi aac ceca ral aris eal 


No. 168 Broapway, New York. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - $150.000 
| Surpuus. Jan. 1, 1875, - - - 245.109 
Net ASSETS. - - - $395,109 


» D. B. KEELER, President. 
_Y¥. BROWN, Secretarr. 
ieee: INS. CO OF NEW YORK, 
WATERTOWN. 
CASH CAPITAI . $250,000 


G. LORD, President. 


A. H. WRAY, 
Represented in New York City by 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 161 Broapway. 


| 
| ERMANIA 


Secretary. 





INSURANCE CO. OF NEW ORLEANS, 
| ORGANIZED 1866, 
|'CASH CAPITAL, $200,000 
—- ASSETS, 271,750 


H. ZUBERBIER, President. 
EMIL MAIRF, Secretary. 


J. SCHLAUDECKER, General Agent Northern Dep’t., 
No. 153 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGo. 


we YORK AND YONKERS FIRE 
| 
| 
| 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. oo BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a OT eee ae ge eee sikteamateeewenas $200,000 


Cash Assets, January 2, 1895... <occccccccccccccescs 283,275 


RICH’D L. 
SIMONSON, sec’y 


FRANKLIN, Pres’¢. 
JOHN W, 
ERMAN-AMERICAN INS. CO. OF PA. 
PITTSBURGH. 
OFFICE, No. 397 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Organized Fune 2, 1873. 
ish Capital . $100,000 Net Asscts-....- . . $126,702 
ROBT. ABEL, Sec’y. G. H. MEYER, Pyres’?. 


E. PRIDDAT, 
Philadelphia Agency : 
J. E. HYNEMAN, No. 337 Warner Street. 


General Age: t. 


PpARMERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF YORK, PA. 
Cash Assets, - - - - $303.841 
HENRY KRABER, President. 
D. STRICKLER, Sec'y and Treas. 
E. F. BEDELL, Agent, 


No. 68 WALL STREET. 





TERLING FIRE 


| Insurance Company, 
Of the city of New York, 
No, 1§§ BRoADWAY, New York. 





|Capital, - - - - $200,000 


ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 
J. K. VAN RENSSELAER, Secretary. 


B UFFALO INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Organized July, 1874. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, - 


PASCAL P. PRATT, 


Epwarp B. Smiru, Sec’y. 


President. 

James D. Sawyer, Vice-Pres’t. 

SWEGO AND ONONDAGA INS CO. 
PHCENIX, N. Y 


CASH CAPITAL. 
SURPLUS ..... 


$200,000.00 
107,625.95 





Gross ASSETS.. $307,625.95 


HAMILTON BRUCE, denen No, 135 BrRoapway. 


CHARLES N. FERGUSON, 164 La SaLte Sr., 
General wa cesaadla Western Deyertemt, 


CHIcaAGo, 


AIRFIELD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SouTH NORWALK, Conn. 
Cash Capital, - - - - $200,000 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, - - 340.377 
W. S. HANFORD, President. 
H. R. TURNER, Secretary. 
[_aucastar FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


LancasTER, Pa. 


$200,000 
3595157 


Capital, - - - - - - - 
Assets, Jan.1, 1875, - - - - 
THOMAS E. FRANKLIN, President. 


Benj. F. SHENK, Secretary and Treasurer. 
FrRences INSURANCE CORPORAT'N. 


LA CAISSE GENERALE 
Des Assurances Agricoles et des Assurances Contre 
L'Incendie, Paris, France. 
CAPITAL, - - - - 12,000,000 FRANCS 
Head Office for the United States, Philadelphia. 
Nos, 121 AND 123 S. Fourrn Sr. 
WM. NEVIN KREMER, JAMES L, 
/ niwectors s. 
NEWARK MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company, 


} OF NEWARK, N J. 


FERRIFRE, 





|'Cash Assets, - - - - - $558,898 
| 
C. M. WOODRUFF, President. 
JOHN I, HENRY, Secretary. 
Tuos. L. Tuornett & Davin Aber, Agents. 


No, 120 Broapway, 
Equitable Building. 


| arene FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


$ 200,000.00 


| Cash Capital, - - - 
200,327.78 


| Surplus July 1, 1875. - - - 


Inclusive of $62,000 Special Reserve Fund, deposited 
under the New York Surplus law. 





Orrice, No. 117 BROADWAY. 
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SCOTTISH COMMERCIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 


United States Branch, No. 176 Broadway, New York. 


CAPSS Abiassss--s = 


. $10,c09,0c0 


$500,000 deposited in the United States with Insurance 


Commissioners or in the hands of Trustees. 


JAMES M. RANKIN, ) Joint Resident 


W. T. READ, (——— 
aa — 
cece INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
(Organized March, 1870.) 
CasH CAPITAL, . $215,600.00 
CasH AssutTs, Jan. 1, 1875, 262,402.23 


INSURE AGAINST FIRE ONLY. 





JAMES M. PATERSON, Pres’t. 
JULIUS B. BROSE, Sec’y. 





E. ALLIGER, R. D, ALLIGER. G. W. SCHOVONMAKER, 


i BROTHERS, 


Gencral Insurance Agency. 


OFFICES: 
120 BROADWAY AnD 597 SIXTH AVE., NEAR 35TH ST. 


Representing the following companies, viz: 


Commercial Union Assurance Co., 
OF LONDON, 


ASENS,ccccrccvesccescoesece Sobosened over $4,000,000 Gold 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., 
OF GLENS FALLS, N., Y., 
ASSES cccccecses sovcces a cectveerecccoccoccocesces $701.716 
Merchants Insurance Co., 
OF PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
ASSMHB jc ccccccceceseccovescosecs saweesees Sesuserend $3S0,269 


Rochester German Insurance Co., 
OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


$313,718 


—— FIRE 


GRANITE 


INSURANCE Co., OF RICHMOND, VA. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
MERIDEN, Conn. 


Cash Capital, $200,0c0 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $200,000.00 
“ASSETS, (Jan. 1875) 320,239.92 


BOARD OF MANAGERS NEW YorK Ciry. 


Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
SAMUEL JOMNSON, 
T. W. EVANS, . 
W.E.STRONG, . 
M. THALMESSINGER, 


of Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
of Garner & Co 

of Evans, Peake & Co. 

of Work, Strong & Co. 

337 Broadway. 


L. W. CLARKE, President. 
gE. B. COWLES, Sec'y. ELI BUTLER, Vice-Pres’t. 


SK EEL 'GIITON, % Broad ; See [pene * — 
TREES & COCO TSE, Ape, oye Sey SATTERLEE, HALLETT & SMITH, Agents, 





Agencies in Principal Cities and Towns, 163 Broadway, New York 


pp vLoens nerimares. THE 
A tismannia FIRE INS. CO. 


A blank necessary to the correct adjustment of losses on build- 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ings. Three kinds: 
Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 
BRICK, FRAME, AND PARTIAL LOSSES. 
Assets, - - - - - 500,000 


R. C. SCHMERTZ, 
Prestdent, 


C. F, HERROSEE, 


Prices: - - - $1 per dozen; $5 per 100; $25 per 1,000, Secretary. 





H. MATTULLATH, Genera/ Manager. 


Branch Offices : 


City of New York, J. EF. DAME & CO., Managers. 
No. 178 Broapway. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


Publishers, Printers and Stationers, 
City of Chicago, HOPKINS & McKNIGHT, M'grs, 
No. 147 La SALLE Srreet. 





New York and Chicago 
| 


| 


| 


Jas. H. Low. 
(Formerly Wood & Low,) 
Neu Orleans, La. 


Ree PUTNAM & LOW, 


IsRAEL PUTNAM, 
CLARENCE F, Low. 


G* C. CLARKE, 


INSURANCE AGEWNC?, 
Nos. 3 & 4 Bryan Block, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS, CHICAGO. 


No. 10 WHITEHALL STREET, $ 
London Assurance Corporation—London. 


Manufacturers Fire and Marine 
Company— Boston. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





| Insurance 
REFERENCE, BY PERMISSION: 


eae ee | Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company—Phila- 


| delphia. 

|Home Insurance Company—Columbus, Ohio. 
Hoffman Fire Insurance Co.—New York. 

| Neptune Fire and Marine Ins. Co., Boston. 


Peoples Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Trenton. N. J. 


Moses TAYLoR....----- 
Bascock Bros. & Co. 
E. D. Morcan & Co.. 
Sporrorp Bros. & Co 
Nourse & Brooks..-- 
D. H. Batpwin......-- 
R. R. Graves & Co.. 
Wicuiams & GuIon -.-- 
FREDERIC BAKER---- 





{A MITY 
A Insurance Company. 


OFFICE: No. 345 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Capital, . $200,000. 
Fire Risks in New York and vicinity taken at fair rates. 
EDWARD MERRITT, President. 
NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


| 

Branch Office. No. 9 Pine Street | 
EFFINGH AM COCK, Manager. 

1886. 1878 

LAY FIRE AND MARINE INS CoO. 

NEWPORT, KY. 


= — 


Capital, $200,000.00 

Assets, - , 352,629.68 

D. WOLFF, President. E. H. MORIN, Secretary. 
New York Ofrice, 


ARCTIC FIRE INS. CO. No. 104 BROADWAY, 
TILLYOU & BAMBURG, AGENTs. 








"LJ UDSON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Orrice, 
No. 1 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY, N, J. 
Organized 1842. 


P ENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE CO. 
; Orrice: 


No. 8 SIXTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. | CAPITAL, $200,000. 


ORGANIZED 1854. Insures against L sss by Fire at the lowest paying rates. 


JAMES GOPSILL, President. 
| Joun H. Lyon, Vice-President. 
Joun F, Jenne, Secretary. 
Tuomas M, Gopsitt, Treasurer. 


Fire Insurance only. Adequate rates. Equity and Indemnity 
C. YEAGER, Pret. THOS. D. KELLER, Sec’y. 


H &J.V 


No. 


ORGANIZED, A. D. 1874. 
iaaamaaaasic AND DROVERS INS. CO. 


OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


.N. DORR, 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 


128 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


Capital $200,000, - - Cash paid up. | AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., of Newark, N. J. 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO,, of Cleveland, Uhio. 
BOYLSTON MUTUAL INS. CO., of Boston, Mass. 
FIRE ASSOCIATION, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. H. SOUTHWICK, 


| 


No. 166 La Salle street, Chicago, 
General Agent for Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa & Minnesota. 
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TIME-TRIED AND FIRE-TESTED, 
psanm 


Insurance Company, of Hartford. Conn 
H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W.C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. A. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
(Established in 1857.) 
No. 244 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
H. M. MAGILL. Grueral Avent 


Jos. M. Smiter, Pres’?. A. Paut Scuarrr, Sec’y’. | 


CITIZENS 


INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT, Fan. 1, 1875. 


Cash capital -- aetna 
Reserve for re-insurance .--. 


Reserve for unpaid losses and all aber liat vilities 19,080.09 


Net surplus =oee 31,981.31 


$379,269.24 | 
T. J. TEMPLE, 
N.Y. State Agent, 


No, 163 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bacon INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BANGOR, ME. 





Cash Assets, January 1, 1875, - $318,975 


S. F. HUMPHREY, - President. 
O. B. PLUMMER, - * 
C. H. TAYLOR, - 


PRENTISS LORING, - 


Sec eta ry. 
iss’t Secretary. 
General Agent. 


HENRY R. CHANDLER 


A gent, 


No. 10 Pine StrREET, New Yore City 





RANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN C. SHOEMAKER, President. 





Wa. WesLey WooLLen, Vice-Pres't. Joun A, Cuiip, Sec'y. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, DEC. 31st, 1874. 

CRE ba caivcetctidcdcccimetasonsesssecconeses $250,000.00 

Cash in Company’s Office. .....-.--------- --- $5,292.32 

Cash deposited in Indiana Banking Co., and 
Woollen, Webb & Co.’s Bank. - ty 

Stocks and Bonds owned by Company paltRecasa 

Real Estate owned by Company - 

Loans on Mortgage, first liens on “city ‘property 


47,698.43 
53,500.00 
83,055.44 








ee ee 82,857.09 
Loans on bond and stock collaterals -......------ 55,060.36 
Interest accrued on bonds ._....--------- : 2,005.70 
Interest accrued on loans --...-. ; 712.14 
Gross Premiums in due course of collection. 30,747.72 
Bills Receivable for premiums not due... --- 990.54 
Stock Notes secured subject to call ....... 3,900.00 

LIABILITIES. $365,819.74 


Commissions and other charges due and to become 
due to Agents .------ ne seweeesenetes eaten 
Net amount of all unpaid losses and claims... -. 


2,481.87 
14,389.43 


Wuire & Lorp, Agents, Eastern Department, 
176 Broapway, New York. 


| 


$200,000.00 | 


128,207.84 | 


Cash in Company’s office -- -- Hap ee eee 322.79 
| 








| Epseuen FIRE 


te 
| WILLIAM’ McGEORGE 


A new and improved form, handsomely printed with orna- 





CHE HE QUEEN 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
CAPITAL, - . - - - - £2,000,000 Stg. 


| ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY 


Deposited with Insurance Department and in 
hands of trustees, U. S. 6s, 1881- 


OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 153 BROADWAY. 


$1,032,775 








Incorporated April, 18 | Cash in bank and other assets 112,954 
| = 
| Potal assets, Jan. 1, 1875 $1,145,729 
|Cash Capital, - - - - - - $300,000} Zrustees in New York :—Samucl D. Babcock, Babcock 
| Brothers & Co, William H. Macy, Pres’t Seaman’s Bank for 
‘ - ~ M. Morrison, President Manhattan Bank 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, - - 20.922 | Savings. James ’ : 
as s S, jan. I, 733 5< 932 | 


Directors in New York:—Samuel D. Babcock, H. B. 
Claflin, Archibald Baxter, F. H. N. Whiting, W illiam H. 
| Guic mn, J. Boorman Johnston, Henry F. Spaldi ng, David 

ROBERT S. HONE, President. | Bingham, Martin Bates, Wm. K. Kitchen. 
DUNCAN F. CURRY, 
EDWARD ROWELL, Assistant-Secretary. 
ALFRED ROWEL L, 


OFFICE, PARK BANK BUILDING 


Nos 214 & 216 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


Wal. H. ROSS, Manager. 


Secretary. 


General Agent 


EW JERSEY “ ESTARLISHED 1805 
Fire, Marine and Inland N EW ORLEANS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF CAMDEN. | 


Office, 313 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Cash Capital. . . . . . $201,100 


AUDENRIED, President. 
Ik., Vice- President. 
JONAS LE IVERMORE, Treasurer. 
GEO, E. WAGNER, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPAN), 
CORNER OF CANAL AND CAMP STREETS, 


NEW OKLEANS, LA 





ire Insurance only, 





| 
| 
— vere ; A : 

ASSETS, May 27, 1878. | Capital, $500,000.00 
Domi une WIIENROS. << occ co ice ccscnenwoue 72,200.00 | 

U.S. 6's, 1881.....-.-. inererreeat ar apeape | Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, 645,566.56 
(NS: ile ie ARTA RRR 44,256.70 | 
| Loans on Stock Coll: aterals (m: arket v alue, #44,100), 37,600 00 | 
$4,000 Re: ading R. R. rst mortgage 7s -.-- 4,320.00 


Premiums in course of collection ; RARER 3,081.39 J. TUYES, President, 
Accrued Interest. .............--- eer : 2,505.52 : oe 
Due for Re-insurance ---.- --- 1,022.38 |]. W. HINCKS, Secretary. 


Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the South 





| 


Os27; 208.95 
T. J. TEMPLE, Agent, 163 BROADW AY, ~ 


|P ROOFS OF LOSS. 


and Northwestern States 


NION MARINE AND FIRE INS. CO., 
OF GALVESTON. 





ORGANIZED 1848. 


mental title | 
Financial Statement, Jan. 1, 1875. 


— | Coin and Currency in Office and Bank--__..-.--- $21,926.15 

| Stocks and Bonds owned by the Comp.ny 108 ,000.0¢ 

Prices: $1 per dozen; $s per 100; $25 per ind | Stocks and Bonds held as Collateral , 73.943-20 
| Loaned on Bonds and Mortgages _— 17,500,00 

Premiums due, and Personal Property. ----- 24,755-91 


$246,105.26 


All Liabilities, $29,532.76. 


MONROSE & MULVILLE, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 

Publishers, Printers and Stationers, 
AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
New York and Chicago. | No. 155 Broapway, New York. 


ORGANIZED JANUARY 1, 1872. 


BREWERS & MALTSTERS | 
Insurance Company, iow INSURANCE COMPANY, 

| 

| 


Or New York. | 


HARTFORD, CONNE—OTICUT. 


Organized September, 1871. 


Cash Capital, $400,000. 


$200,000 | Sy 
| CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1875, $719,341.58. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - 


OFFICE: 


No. 139 BROADWAY. 


tee 
| S.C. PRESTON Pres’?. cr. T. FISHER, V. Pres't. 
This Company insures Property of all kinds against loss | 


or damage by fire, on favorable terms, GEO. W. LESTER, Secretary 


C. W. STANDART, President. ‘ 
B. W. FRENCH, General Agent Western De- 


partment, No. 5 Washington Block, 
Chicago, III. 


HENRY CLAUSEN, 
Vice-President. 


W. B. OGDEN, 


Secretary. 
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| 
P I | E N | xX ee 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Principal Office, WeEsTERN Union BuiLpina, | 
, af 


FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


3ROADWAY, COR, Dry STREET, N. incorporated 1850. harter Perpetuail, 


CasH CAPITAL. ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Gross Assets, / 
July 1, 1875. § 


$500,000. 
877,795: 


/Casu CAPITAL, 
$2,333.492 |Casu Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, - 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. | 
| wf. 























PHILANDER SHAW, I Vce-President. BENNETT, Jr., CHARLES R. BURT, 
W. Kk. CROWELL, Secretary. President. Secretary 
GEO. W, ADAMS, Gen’/ Agent, Chicago, 177. 
The Company, we think, may be pardoned for emphasizing J. H. BREWSTER, Asst, Sec’y 
the fact that it passed safely through the terrible, destructive z 
conflagrations of Chicago and Boston, paying their losses in | BIGELOW, COIT & PECK, 
FuLL, amounting in the aggregate to nearly a Million of | Aucitte 
Dollars, rendering it unnecessary to assess its Stockholders, AGENTS, 
or to pass any dividend in consequence of said disasters. | 150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
‘tapieeneres FIRE | Organized in 1859. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HE GEORGIA HOME 
or NASHVILLE, TENN. Insurance Company, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1875. Columbus, . ‘ . Georgia. 
Sabena’ cUOEEs oo. 5 ck ccucdsceccaes< $1,000,000 — 
Paid up kee nese oe See 200,000 JANUARY 1, 1875. 
CASH ASSETS. CE iiidecbicbcdeintinneces sal cesdnddeodas $300,000.00 
om’ : ee ee ee 6,480. 
a pond se oS i $83,787.50 | All other obligations .............--..---.------- ie 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds-.- ; 107,531-25 | Net s Va pclae aaa ae teh eee es 6,010. 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks --.. -- 38,400.00 ee wes ve 
Cash on hand and in bank~--.-.-.---.---- : 40,568.41 | 
sills receivable (bond collaterals) 3,500.00 | $513,390.97 
Interest due and accrued..---- = 5,925.84 : 
Premiums in course of collection ---. -- 18,100.00 | Losses Paid since Organization, 7 $1,200,000 
Due from Insurance Companies and others 1,329.81 | 
Office furniture and other assets... - 3,952 41 | 
—— | J. RHODES BROWNE, Pres'’t. 
$303,095.22 | SAMUEL S. MURDOCK, Sec’ 
IL!TIES. SAI cL 8. } I » Sec'y. r 
eae iaanin GEO. W. DILLINGHAM, Treas. 
Unadioated loenes .....ana<ccsccses $11,€80.62 
})ue re-insuring Co's and others. --- 5,701.02— $17,381.64 | 


| Agencies at al] prominent points throughout the Southern 
W. A. WEBB, Secretary. | and Southwestern States. 


-|—— 


anew FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


W. W. BERRY, President. 


= SURVEYS; 





OR 


OF LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OB- 
SERVED IN ESTIMATING THE RISK OF 
BUILDING, 


Capital, . ‘ . $200,000 


. 311,798 


By E. M. Suaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade. 


Assets, . .  . 
An invaluable work for Fire Underwriters. Price per single 


copy, 50 cents; per 100, $35. 


| M. H. INTLEY, President. ED. RUSSELL, Secretary 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


E. E. RYAN & CO., Agents. 


Publishers, Printers and Stationers, 





New York and Chicago. | No. 210 LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


| 
—— FIRE | ses FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


insurance Company, 
| PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


Of the city of New York. 


No. tao Broapway, Cor. CEDAK STREBET, 


(Incorporated 1852.) 


Cash Capital, - - - - - $250,000 





B.S. WALCOTT, President. 


| 
| 


| 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. | 





Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1875 - S. S. D, THOMPSON, President. 


$1,426,954.82 | 


ANHATTAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
No. 68 WALL STREET, 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $280,000 


This Company now insuring STORES, MERCHAN- 
DISE, DWELLINGS, HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
and all other insurable property at favorable rates, 


DIRECTORS: 
ANDREW J. SMITH, President. 


H. T. LIVINGSTON, ALEX, S. DIVEN. 
STEPHEN CROWELL. ALANSON T. BRIGGS, 
H. C. FAHNESTOCK, M. T. BRENNAN, 
ALEX. M. C. SMITH. W. LEE, Jr. 

CHAS. TAYLOR. CHAS. PARISH 
EDGAR W. CROWELL. ARCH. M. PENTZ. 
CHAUNCEY BEDELIL. E 
OREN DENNETT, 
CHAS. H. MARVIN. 
THOS. E. STILLMAN, 
CHAS. CARPENTER, _L. SMITH. 

T. H. HURBARD. GEO. W. COLLES, 


JOHN H. BEDELL, Secretary. 


R ESOLUTE FIRE 
| 





ORSEN W, PALMER, 
. C. BARRON, M.D, 





lusurance Company, 


Ot the city of New York, 





Ovrrice, No. 151 BROADWAY. 
Ce Ca so icccsenscccscnnsccves.succeoewssseed $200,000 
Surplus, January 1, 1875..-.6- 0.6. cee eee e wees 77,486 
$277 486 


TOHN GIHON, President, 


W. R. RANDALL, Secretary. 


—— MUTUAL 
Marine and Fire Insurance Company, 


MILLVILLE, N. J. 


FIRE, MARINE AND INLAND. 


Assets, Fan. 1,1875 . «. $1,309,788.94 


No Losses ADJUSTED AND UNPAID. 


N. STRATTON, President. 
F. L. MULFORD, Secretary. 
FRANCIS REEVES, Treasurer. 


FIREMANS FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


CASH CAPITAL, Gold, . . . $500,000 
POLICIES GRANTED IN CURRENCY OR GOLD 


All Losses Promptly Adjusted and Paid at 
Branch office. 


SKEELS & BOUGHTON, 
Managers Eastern Department, 
No. 176 BRoapway, New York. 





THOS. s. CHARD, 
Manager Western Department, 





Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the U, S. E. A. CURTISS, Secretary. 








No. 49 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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HAMBURG- BREMEN 


FIRE INS. CO. OF GERMANY. 


Capital, ; , $1,617,000.00 
Surplus, 742,652.98 
Total, ; ‘ ‘ ; 7 $2, 359,652.98 


Cash Assets in the U. S. August r t., 1875, over 
ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
Losses patd in U. S., over $1,200 000,00 
This is the only GERMAN Fire Insurance Company in this country. 
U. S. BRANCH, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


S. V. DORRIEN, Manager. F. O. AFFELD, Ass/stant-Manager. 


THE IMPROVED 


EXPIRATION REGISTER 


THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK OF THE KIND. 


No. 1, containing 120 pages.....--- ea aowanes : oa $3.00 
~ Be “ 792 * ws . < - 5.00 
“3 “ SRB cptepennimnnesp thine SPE ; a0 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


Publishers, Printers and Stationers, 


New York: ' Ss oa oe ae ote CHICAGO ; 
No. 16 Dey Street. ‘ Offices of Tue SrEcTATOR: } Nos. 161-163 LaSalle St. 


MISSISSIPPI V ALLEY 


Insurance Company, 





OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


| N 0 R ti H WE S T E R N Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


NATIONAL 


——— INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ORGANIZES ‘86: 


. Cash Capital paid in, 
300,000 


404,720 


Capital, paid up - - 


Surplus,- - - - - 
Total Assets, - - - 


Sixth Annual Statement 


GUARANTY 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK, 


No. 120 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, : $200,000 


WM. H. BRIDGMAN, President. 
WM. MULLIGAN, Vice-President. CHAS. D. HARTSHORNE, Sec’y. 


Agency Department, 
THOMAS JAMES, GENERAL AGENT EASTERN STATES, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
W. H. BONSALL, GENERAL AGENT WESTERN STATES, 
No. 37 WEST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI. 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 510 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CapiTaL, $400,000. Assets, $1,579,114. 


_ This Company, favorably known to thecommunity for nearly fifty years. continues to 
insure against loss or damage by fire on public or private dwellings, e:ther ermanently 
or fora limited time. Also, on Furniture. Stocks, and Merchandise general y, on liberal 
terms, 

Their capital, together with a large Surplus Fund, is invested in the most careful 
manner, which crables them to offer to the iasured an undoubted security in case of loss, 


DIRECTORS.—DANIEL SMITH, Jr., ISAAC HAZLEHURST, THOMAS 
ROBINS. FRANKLIN A. COMLY, JOHN DEVEREUX, THOMAS SMITH, 
HENRY LEWIS, J. GILLINGHAM FELL, DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr. 


WILLIAM G. CROWELL, '(OHN DEVEREUX, 
Secretary. President. 


SAINT JOSEPH 


OF THE CITY OF ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


[INCORPORATED 1867.] 


On the 31st dav of December, 1874. 


CASH CAPITAL, 2",22'4 $200,000.00 
- - + $600,000.09 


- - = = 295,481.34 


CAPITAL AND ASSETS, 


$370,957.00. 


ASSETS. 


United States Registered Bonds. - - -.$354.373-75 


T. B. DILLARD, President 
H. GRONAUER, Secretarv. 


Bills Receivable - -- 


Milwaukee City Water Bonds 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage-.--- 
Milw. & St. Paul Railway Bonds 
Cash on hand and in Bank..-- 


150,000.00 


150,009.Co A. P. GOFF, President and Treasurer. 
16,200.00 J. W. BAILEY, Vice-President. 
— 110,113.90 J.:H. RICE, Secretary. 


39.719.35 





Premiums in course of collection..-- 61,149.32 
New York Board of Reference. Interest accrued...---------;------- 2,500.00 
Salvage (laims on Losses paid------ 8,989.17 
W. K. KITCHEN, Eso.---- Pres't National Park Bank. Due from insurance companies. .----- 8,935.85 DIRECTORS. 
pow ri ’ CNG -F IOID cove wee cckecdsteees 2,500.00 
BG Ee cic sa hekiscbaccan ves xsenw 229 Broadway 9 
° . - — N 4 “ON TOOT ,E oO Tootle ‘raig 4 , 5 
A. E. ORR, Eso-........0f David Dows & Co., 20 South St. $895.48 #8q5,481 {ILT N TOOTLE, of 1 le, Craig & Co,, Wholesale 
ane : —_ . 9959491-34 $995,491.34 Dry Goods, 
J. L. WORTH, Esg.-....---- Cashier National Park Dank LIABILITIES. ° 


Messrs. SMITH, WOODWARD & STILLMAN, 


OLIVER A. GAGER, Esg------ of Chas. Ficld Haviland & 

Co., 49 Barclay St., and 52 and 54 Park Place. 
J. B. BURNETT, Esg.-of J.B. Burnett & Co., 111 Broad St. 
Ee 20 Broad St. 


Unadjusted Losses .......~.....--<- $59,056.co 


cor. Walland Pearl Sts All other claims againstthe company 8,176.47 


OFFICERS: 
ALEXANDER MITCHELL, President. 


JOSEFH C. HULL, Cashier First National Bank. 

D. M. STEELE, of D. M. Steele & Co., Wholesale Grocers. 

A. BEATTIE, of A. Beattie & Co., Bankers, 

$67,232.47 J. W. BAILEY, of Bailey, Townsend & Co., Wholesale and 
Retail Dry Goods an Notions. 

JOHN S. LEMON, Capitalist. 

GEORGE W. SAMUEL, Capitalist. 





ALFRED JAMES, Vice-Pres’t and Manager. A. P. GOFF, President. 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, 


No. 75 Liberty street, New York. 


FRANK H. WHIPP, Secretary. 
W. D. BACON, General Agent. 


W. H. BRAZIER, General Agent, tone 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


No. 99 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. C. EVANS, Capitalist. 


PECK & KERR, Agents, 
No. 69 Liberty Street, New Vork. 
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THE 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED 1810. 
Cash Capital, - - - : $1,000,00c 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, “  * - - ° 2,757-908 


GEORGE L. CHASE, Pres’t, J. D, BROWNE, Saec’y. 


Cc. C. LYMAN, Ass’t Sec’y, 
Western Department, under management of G, F. Bisset, Gen’l Agent, 49 a Salle St., 
Chicago, Ills. 


Pacific Department, under management of A. P, Fiint, Manager, 313 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Wo. J. WHatinc, Gen’l Agent Southern States, Atlanta, Ga. 
Agencies in all the principal cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada, 


FIRE. THE INLAND. 


Amazon INSURANCE Co. 


OF CINCINNA TZ, 


CasH CAPITAL, - - ° . . ‘ 
Gross Assets, January, 1875, - - - 


$500,000.00 
930,501.45 


GAZZAM GANO, President. BYRON D. WEST, Secretary. 


J. H. BEATTIE, Agent, No. 178 Broapway, NEw York. 


JAMES M. DE CAMP, State Agent, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


C. W. STANDART & CO., 


Fire & Marine Insurance Agents, 


No. 139 BROADWAY, 


REPRESENTS 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO., NEWARK, 





DGGE. ci.rkscebbie cdebaden cobbinktdddsciaiwtddiaddaxives Tcdsesinaittetene $795,926 
, VERGTeEA F. & -. euatamecnie Co., meena 
Asscts “ mn <a ----- $510,812 
Recetas sietabeiapsnensicien co., CLRVELARD, 
Assets i cileaemes cauteuaain secccccce $377,880 
BUFFALO INSURANCE Co., OF BUFFALQ, 
RE Sern cice inn edahesiene RIN PE MEE Racin acdc. dddcncnsccnespenet $253,237 
WESTERN INSURANCE CO., TORONTO. 
MIL. :. cs 05040 nseadibdanipaanbebeeenadbbanubins Seesenenocesocccosecces Over $1,000,006 
2 9 Organized upon Old and Tried Principles. 9 ° - 
2 ‘ ° ‘v 
(), RESIDENCE |; ; 
2s ¢: - §° o¢ 
, ~ 1 Ba z 
& 6 / $S = 
so Ra & 
§ 2 . god y 
'2;9 6 4+ ,~ 
2/sj% af RS 
faigls nl ra 
ig 85 te 
S oe ' qa 2 
a. . a Ge ¢ 
25 2 & p* Se g 
p 2s e a. 
f = S : ; Zs Q@ S 
Sf 3 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Bw 3 
= & = CLEVELAND, Outro. 5 a 
Ss S) Good Inducements to Active Agents. <£ 8 ad 


| 
| 
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INCORPORATED 1810. CHARTER PERPETUAI 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 


/nsurance Company, 
No. 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A, 


Insure Acainst Loss By Fire ONLY. 


Capital, - - $400,000. Assets, - - $1,080.848.96 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, Wm. W. Paul. 


John P, Wetherill, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, Pres’t. 


Edmund G,. Dutith, 
Chas, W. Poultney, 


Thomas R. Maris, 
John Welsh, 


ALBERT C., L. 


P. Brady, 
John I, Lewis, 


CRAWFORD, Sec’y. 
1875. 


C. BUTLER, Secretary. 


J. B. HALL, President. 
H. N. HENDERSON, Ass’t Sec y 


B. S. BROWN, Vice-President 


HomE [NSURANCE (O. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Cash Assets - —— - - - - - + $523,633.32 
Total Losses Paid, - . - - - - - 2,100,000,00 


OHIO STOCKHOLDERS ARE LIABLE FOR 
THE AMOUNT OF STOCK, 


THE LAW'S OF 
DOUBLE 


UNDER 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
WITH 


GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 179 Broadway, New York. 


FIRE SURVEYS, 


A Summary of the Principles to be Observed 


IN 


ESTIMATING THE RISK OF BUILDING, 


3y CAPTAIN EYRE M. SHAW, (Chie/ of the London Fire Brigade.) 


An Invaluable Work for Fire Underwriters. Price, 50 Cents. 


Copies of this work are for sale by the Publishers, 


tHE SPECTATOR COMPANY, No. 16 Dey Sr., N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON FIRE RISKS ONLY. 


Cash Capital, $500.000 ; Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, $1,266,145.82. 
OUTSTANDING LOSSES, $48,294.10. 
Incorporated 1849. 3 Charter Perpetual. 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, Pres’t. 
SANFORD J. HALL, 


DIRECTORS.—Dwight R. Smith, President; Edmund Freeman , ge: W. Chapin, 
Pres’t Boston & Albany R. R. Co. ; Damel L. Harris, Pres’t Ct. Riv. R. Co. ; William 
Birnie, Hixon & Birnie ; Lombard Dale, Merchant; Henry E. Russell, of Reseaati & Erwin; 
James | Brewer, of H. & J. Brewer; Geo. Walker, Banker; Marvin Cha in; of Massasoit 

ouse; F. H. Harris, Cashier Third National Bank ; Geo. A. Hull, ek Cc. L. 
Covell, Pres’t Massasoit Paper Mfg. Co.; Albert D. Briggs, Ex-Mayor; Geo. C. S. South- 
worth, Paper Manufacturer. 


A. J. WRIGHT, 7reasurer. Secretary. 


Chicago Agency, 160 Washington St.; Chas. H. Case, Agent. 
New York Agency, 150 Broadway ; Bigelow, Coit & Peck, Agents. 


a 





; souri, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Territories. 
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NIAGARA | 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 201 Broadway, New York. 





FIRE 


ASSETS, - $1,500,000 


24 Years’ Practical Experience. 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENT—For States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia. 
Messrs. SNIDER & LINDSEY, Managers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT—For States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 


Messrs. BEVERIDGE & HARRIS, Managers, Chicago, Illinois, 
L. R. MORRIS, Manager State of Michigan. 


Losses promptly adjusted by Managers, and paid by their drafts on the 


Company. 
HENRY A. HOWE, President. 
P,, NOTMAN, Vice-President anc i‘ecretary. 
Agencies in all the Prominent Cities and Towns throughout the 
United States. 

Fire Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 
STATEMENT, JAN. Ist, 1875. 

Cash Assets, - - - - - = $648,947.51 
Bonds and Mortgages, First Liens on Real Estate, - - - - - $363,312.98 
Cash on hand and in banks, - - - - - - - - - 55,859.11 
Bonds, Government, City and County, Market Value, - - - - 78,800.c0 
Cash Premiums in the Course of Transmission, - - = - - = - 61,907.91 
Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds, worth $200,000, - - - - 745302.77 
Accrued Interest. - - - - - - . - - - 14,758.74 

TotaL, - - - - - . - - - - - $648,941.51 
Outstanding Losses, - - - . - - - - $8,000.00. 


— 


NORRIS WINSLOW, PRESIDENT 


]. M. ADAMS, SECRETARY. U. S. GILBERT, Ass’t SECRETARY. 


CHAS. H. WAITE, GENERAL AGENT. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 163 BROADWAY, 


Western Dept 


WESTCHESTER 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


$825,000 


Cash Assets, -. . ... 
OFFICE: 


No.130 LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO. 


M. O. BROWN, General Agent 


H. M. RUSSELL, Spectal Agent. 


PENN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OFFICE, No. 408 WALNUT ST. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200 000 


STATEMENT FOR J ANUARY, 1875. 


NE EE eis 6 hand seehnusaee he awennina leanne nese ss $17,400.00 
Mortgages and Ground Rents.-.-.--.-..---------------- 159,697.00 
a ad la ee ieee ends eee a er 92,590.62 
Pennsylvania, Camden & Amboy, and other Bonds, ---.-.---- . 26,780.00 
i EE once asakh bbe weeeeee anes maskiakt 1,000.00 
Premiums in course of collection, secured by bond_-------- ; 64,517-30 
Loans on Collateral, amply secured ----. 20,864.63 
nterest and Rents.-...-- x 7,068.30 
Cts Git DANE SA OE IDI, oo ooo. 58x cacrcndnwewe saeceees 22,772.19 

Total Available Assets, - - - - - $412,690.46 


OFFICERS : 


M, RUSH WARNER, President. 


K. WARNER, H. W. BRANDE, Sup’t Agencies. 


secretary. 


JOHN W. CHAMBERLIN, State Agent, 





SATTERLEE, HALLET & SMITH, Managers. 


No, 150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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RoyvaL CANADIAN 


Insurance Company of Montreal, Canada. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ; 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, j ; 
Cash Assets in the U.S, Jan. 1, 1875, 


J. F. SINCENNES, President. 


ALFRED PERRY, 
Cen'l Manager. 


ARTHUR GAGNON, 


‘yand Treas, 


JOHN OSTELL, 


Vice-Pres’t. Sec 


DAVID L. KIRBY, SuB-MANAGER. 


JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, WILLIAM J. HUGHES, 


OFFICE, 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK; 


Managers tor the States of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ohio, 


Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Georgia, &c. 


CHAS. F. SISE, Boston, Mass. ; Maine, New 


Hampshire, and Vermont. 
SABINE & ALLEN, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
H. F. CRAWFORD, Detroit, Mich. ; 


RICHARDSON & NAGHTEN, Chicago, IIL. ; 
Indiana, and Minnesota. 


J. A. RIGBY, saltimore, Md.; Manager for the States of Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, oa District of Columbia. 


Manager for the States of Massachusetts, 


General Agents for Pennsylvamia. 
General Agent for Michigan. 


Managers for States of Illinois, Wisconsin, 


THE 


AMERICAN CLASSIFICATION 


FIRE RISKS, 


Prepared by Messrs. BARTON and ARNOLD, 
OF PROVIVENCE, R. I.. 


And adopted as the standard system by the Underwriters of that city. 


This system of classification is the most simple and effective of any yet presented, being 
less cumbersome, less complicated, and more economical than the two or three plans 
hitherto attempted to be introduced. 


THE AMERICAN CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE RISKS 


is of quarto form, printed in large, clear type, on the very best quality ot paper, and sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, with Russia back and corners. 
In order to encourage its general use, the book is offered at the unprecedented low 
price of 
TEN DOLLARS PER COPY. 


A specimen copy will be sent on approval to any company in the United States which 
will pay the required express charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 


Publishers, Printers and Stationers. 


Offices of Tue SPECTATOR: 


New Yor«: 
No, 16 Dev Street. 


CHICAGO: 
Nous, 161 and 163 Le Salle Street, 


$6,000,000. 
1,005,501. 
446,887. 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE Co. 


Or THE CITY OF NFW YORK, 


Nos. 100 and 102 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - $1 ,000,000.00 
CASH SURPLUS, Jan. I, 1875, - - - 1,606,235.97 
ToraL ASSETS, - - - - - 2,606,235.97 


Directors : 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres't. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres't. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Babcock Brothers & Co. ; 
Low, A. A. Low & Brothers ; S. B. Chittenden, S. B. 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co.; Henry C. Bower, No. 3 Park Place, N. Y.; Aurelius B, Hull, 
late Fahnestock, Hull & "Co. : William M, V ail, Gr Remsea Street, Brooklyn ; Theo, I, 
Husted, Jesse Hoy t& Co.; Wm. M, Richards, Pres’t Cumberland Coal ¢z Iron Co. ; Horace 
B. Claflin, H. B. Claflin & Co, Jas. Freeland, Collector Internal Revenue, B rookly' ns; C.J. 
Lowrey, C. J. &C, Lowrey, Attorne 2ys, Brookly n; John D. Mairs, Davi i Dows & Co.'; Geo, 
Ww. Lane, Geo. W. Lane & Co.; James Fr: azer, F razei ‘, Major & Co,; Hiram Barney, Barney, 
Butler & Parsons 3 Lawrence “Turnure, Moses ‘Taylor & Co.; Sensual A. Sawyer, Sawyer, 
Wallace & Co.; Cyrus Curtiss, Pres't’ W ashing gton Life Ins. Co, ; Wm. D. Morgan, Bb. BR. 
Morgan's Son ; James Low, Harriman & Co. ; William Bryce, W illian 7 &Co.; Charles 
Lamson, C. H.. Marshall & Co.; Wellington Clapp, Clapp & Grinnell; enry F. Spaulding, 
Spauldin= ,Hunt& Co ; John Paine, 7 Murray Street, N. Y.; R. H. McCurdy, late McCurdy, 
Albrich & Spencer; John H. Earle, Earle & Pe rkins ; Henry E yre, 174 Pearl Street, N. Y., 
Charles H. Booth & Co.; Wm. H. Hurlbut, Dickinson, Hurlbut & Co.; D. H. Arnold, late 
Pres’t Mercantile Bank ; "Edward Martin, C ragin & Co.; Pradish Johnson, Bradish Johnson 
& Sons: Ww m. H. Caswell, John C aswell & Co.; Arthur W. Benson, ge Brockity yn Gas 
Light Co. ; E. W. Corlies, 66% Pine Street ; Alexander M. W hite, W.A.& A. hite ; 
S. M. Buc kingham, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ; Sherman Hartwell, Pres’t Bridg aid Bank, Conn. ; 
Jno. F. Slater, Norwich, Conn, ; Daniel's. Miller, Retired Merchant; Jno. L, Riker, De I. 
& D, S. Riker. 


3enj. G. Arnold, B. G, Arnold & Co. ; A, A. 
Cc none & Co.; Wm. H. Swan. 


CYRUS PECK, 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, 


Secretary 

Agency Departmeni. 

Secretary Local Departn ent. 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


INCORPORATED 1862. CHARTER PERFETUAL. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 


FRANKLIN 


[nsurance (ompany, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 


ASSETS. 


U_ S. Bonds, (market value) ......... ossheresbbucuasenend@uci ~++..--+--$120,000,00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages, (First Rida5 a 0cdccenonccatedadoumtedans 84,824.68 
a OS oo Ti acnia os cish enbae ww Pw ike emackeninmeih Gules diel aicneaeeed 20,000.00 
Merchants’ National Bank Stock .....--.--.-.--.------+-----2+0ee-e- “ 3,150.00 
City of W ns Ri icidccecceneeens 2,500.00 
Cash in Bank--..- oh Shv sued cose wessnetessenssescosecasensessebesens 13,182.93 
at cas a Lal culelbmianrcdealamainaaciioan 2,779.61 
Gross Premiums in Transit - = 19,660.62 
tills Receivable taken for Premiums. Sceborsabes, iicshusbaetinkaeenie 17,846.46 

Sn NE CN i 5 <n ents sndunuvn ces upensseeteeaduaudiedunnin 4,002. 56 
RR IARI Dahl at Aidit say ne 5,989.24 
Premiums uncollected. (Home ( Office). ictinhidies ddd atten etet eee anak neue 3,318.45 


Due from indiv fina PReLeethaeubukeetendtdthdneinnte ichtdtenehe ie maiden 2,508.26 
Re NS SND goin cece: « nkucevesbubnskosnansadessetasateet 737-56 
EE CE Hiraes cnteih ones vevisavasepiencéckbbannsenreweainccsuaeeauaeee 38,378.7¢ 








edt aioorkin Lbs8 aces wah Comeneensteeesitaeiededal . -$340,124.5) 
LIABILITIES, 
Claims, including Re-insurance Fund -...............---..------. -- $161,895.55 
Gee PONE cpecntncdtaress pesthekessin wate ckbceabe dnd kdbs cuts eine 150,000.00 
—— $311,895.55 
Surplus as regards policyholders -. .... .... ..-- 202-200. -svence sess cece $178,229.0; 
Net Surplus beyond all Liabilities _...._..............-.-.-..- Pea 28,229.04 


OFFICERS. 
JOHN BISHOP, Secretary. 
I. H. WILLIAMS, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas 
B. W. PHILLIPS, Manager N. W. Department, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. N. VANCE, President. 
M. REILLY, Vice-President. 
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AMERICAN CENTRAL 


Insurance Company, 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


GEORGE T. CRAM, President. S. M. Dopp, Vice-President. 


JAMES NEWMAN, Secretary. 


From ANNUAL STATEMENT, 1875. 


Subscribed Capital, - - - $1,375,000.00 
Cash Capital, - - - 275,000.00 
Surplus, - - - - - 410,089.21 


Cash Assets, . - - $685,089.21 
Its Liabilities, aside from Capital, were, January 1, 1875: 
For Unpaid Losses, - - - - - $39,928.65 
The subscribed Capital of this Company proved to be cash in sixty days in payment of 
Chicago losses, a result that loans on Real Estate could not show without heavy discount. 
This Company does a general fire and inland business, and is managed and controlled by 
the following named 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Wm. Stoker, 
Geo. A. Madill, 
Jas. Newman, 


C. N. McDowell, 
W. H. Pulsifer, 
Dave Rorick, 


Geo, P. Plant, 
S$. M. Dodd, 
Morris ‘Taussig, 


Jno. Wahl, Lee R. Shryock, F. H. Pieper, 

C. H, Pratt, | F, A. Reuss, Geo. L. Joy, 

H. C. Cockrell, S. E. Gilbert, J. W. Proctor, 

Gen’l Jas. L. Minor | Sam Wade, Geo. T. ( ram. 
THE 


INSURANCE ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


The INSURANCE ALMANAC for 1875, contains: 

The only complete and correct list of insurance companies, fire, lite, 
accident and marine, in the United States; with the age, location, 
names of principal officers, capital and assets of each, Jan. 1, 1875. 

A tabular Digest of the laws of all the different states respecting the 
business of fire and life insurance companies, with a full explan- 
ation of the fees, taxes, deposits and other requirements of each 
state corrected to date. 

A list of life insurance companies of the United States that have re- 
insured or become bankrupt. 

A list of insurance companies of Canada, their capital and assets. 

A list of leading insurance agents of the United States. 

The organization of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The organization of the Chamber of Life Insurance with names of 
companies belonging thereto, 

A summary of the postal and revenue laws. 

A very full and complete daily calendar, together with a great variety 
of other information, exclusively compiled for its pages, and ob- 
tainable from no other source. 

THE INSURANCE ALMANAC is published in quarto form, in two 
styles, paper and cloth, at the following prices, postage paid : 


SINGLE COPIES, PAPER, © - ° - = $0.50 
SINCLE COPIES, CLOTH, - ° ° ° ° * - 0.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


AINT PAUL 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 


FULY 1, 1875. 





ASSETS. 

Spiny EE OUD WI ic acccin uke. Unneaninndabanesackina siwcswiesnirlcees $50 655.18 
R-al e-tate owned by the Company-.-...---..-..-- (abe R read seenebine prem gecenoe 108,235 06 
Lranson real estate, 1st Mortgages... .........0- ecco se-snsee tie ammanewereoeae 111.473 59 
Call loans, (secured by collaterals, 85 per cent of market value).........--.--.-- 337-921.06 
Ree Wt ED, IIR once res suas ae Guan bans eos cudwnnbowent.aeeenene 58,835.68 
Ee I NN aly coos Cad naan x ab nud Uo y Ue ae aaTeainSaawuekwewness 10,486.36 
Salvage on inland losses (already paid)...........--....-..--------- +22. eeennene 7,032.28 
INI ne pnt ct cr mua\acuiealatact ba genieiic 29,900.06 
300 shares St. P. & S.C. R. R. pref:rred stock.......... ---2...-------- 22-2 31,500.00 
eR ee Ee ae eae 24,962.59 
Due from agents and in course of transmission.........-.---..---- (ccnccscenss | GRID 
UT PINE MRNGNO TIEN gon oc s sons enc cmtkreneciecasccaccecdincgabsbiedavac 13,468.33 

Oe NE ANB oe eo helped CEOs eee S51 Stee desedoabecbvncieiie 832,216.48 

LIABILITIES. 

Set ePIC vie warnina sxe nnsiy ire nainnancepgientibnn hannecepemanewe toee 31,475-43 








$801,341.05 


Re-insurance Reserve, $256,000. 


J. C. BURBANK, President. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 


(jLoBE |NsuRANCE (Jo. 


OF CHICAGO, 


CapiIraL,— - ° - $300,000.00 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, - 714,862.08 


STATEMENT, January 1, 1875. 








ASSETS. 

Loans 6n mortgage (value of property mortgaged over $600,000)_-..-....--.---. $320,225.00 
i Se oc ccvasubuslasdhbeden siewcuns>shasctaseeasonanes 25,000.00 
i A ND ce tone bannens senwhddnicenentorerseccusouacthnewedes 23,265. 
a a I a iced bank wenwandkeamenpendsibes 85,312.5¢ 
| ee ee ee ee 47,916.66 
C. 5. & OQ, R. %. 10t mostgnes bonds, market value... 2.652. -osccccccec cess 10,000.00 
Burlington and Missouri R. R. 1st mortgage bonds, market value__........----- 10,000.00 
ns i ei Mir NNR 8 ove anueeiansdaeeneribenhesweesn heme 15,000.00 
nn nn: NNO, RINNE os ere on ueeune aeebeaceseacteaneoeeuee 3,000.00 
Cash in hands of agents, and city premiums in course of collection.....-.....-- 76,256.37 
ek RD I BMI ss dna dnp anc omecwedn densactanessencdccceceseeses 31,082.44 
en nn Ott UE UNNI reicnnenttearetekenvacsesceunens 10,531-77 
SPEOr CHES CG CG COMMENT CRUCUINE onic nce nce cncnnccucccnccecnscevcccouee 50,925.15 
Due from other companies for re-insurance -.......-.-.....--------------.----- 2,346.50 
All other property, including office furniture, etc. .-..--.......-..-.-.---.------ 4,000.00 

$714,862.08 
I ah aa eee ub ek aaah bars bewaonte apleal $47,867.27 
SPOR NNOS SIN 6c. cans send sedensseuwaebenwcneadedeiienases 248,907.55 

OFFICERS: 


GEORGE F. HARDING, President. WALTER KIMBALL, Vice-President. 
S. P. WALKER, Secretary. 


Office, No. IIo La Salle Street. 
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Insurance Company, 


OF WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


Cash Assets, - - - $1,019,802.77 


STATEMENT, January 1, 1875. 


$80,023.09 
381,931.09 
68,003.31 


eek Tatate areal Tem Gis Ge ooo oo noi ons vices ccccescndcccsscscescueus 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens on Real Estate ........-----..---------------- 
Loans on Collaterals ---. --- eR a ee en eee estat 


es ee Or no 8 se eaneehabesenpeseseseosseeesc 88,814.23 


ey eet nn On Ok Ig = Ss iran as, cereneecanameahenaanereeeens re vers 89.366.02 
Stocks and Bonds owned by the Company. ................-----.--------- 298,474.59 
Interest and Rent due and accrued.-.-...--..-.-- eeeereeeys 13,190.44 








$1,019,802.77 
eels WE TN ORE OR accra kwinncsccwasescedecescsneiaues $2,210.13 


RON CNG ics inincivadieeincssepcasewesceceeassndeeseneees 14,226.00 


$16,436.13 


H. DEWEY, Gen'l Agent. 
ISAAC MUNSON, Sec'y. 


FOHN C. COOPER, President. 
JOHN A. SHERMAN, Vice-President. 
H. M. STEVENS, Ass't Sec'y. 


An Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


Systematically Arranged. 


By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL.B. 


EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“«* * * The merit of the work, if I may claim for it any, consists, frst, in its arrange- 
ment; and, second, in its conciseness and clearness. 

‘Though there are several most ably written works upon the same subject, written 
probably with more elaborateness than the following, they, generally (as it appears to me) 
are either impracticable from their prolixness, and the necessity of making a calculation 
too intricate for the novice underwriter, or are sodevoid of any system in their arrange- 
ment that no one cou!4, from their perusal, regard underwriting as a science of beautiful 
symmetry, but wou!.' he compelled to look upon it as a chaotic mass of rules, without 
form, and hence almost impossible to be learned theoretically. 

‘**In the following work I have endeavored to say everything mecessary to be said 
and nothing more, and to say it in as concise and clear a rianner as possible, thus 
securing its being read and understood by that class of agents for which it is intended, 
namely, those of limited experience. By thoroughly understanding and adhering to the 
rules hercin enunciated, agents will not only render their labors more satisfactory te 
their principals but more easy, agreeable and satisfactory to themselves, ” 

&@ Sent post paid to any address on receipt of two dollars, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pudbisshers, Printers & Stattoners. 


OFFICES OF THE SPECTATOR: 


CuHIcaGo: 


NEW YORK: 
N 161 and 163 La Salle Street, 


o. 16 Dey Street. 





Established 1840. Charter Perpetual. 


LYCOMING 


FIRE 


Insurance Company 


OF MUNCY, PA. 


STATEMENT, 


Fanuary 1, 1875. 


Gross ASSETS, - $5,539,452-07 


Tota. Losses PAID SINCE 
ORGANIZATION, 


5955 3,083.21 


Casi ASSETS, - - 515,430.27 


J. W. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 


Managers Eastern Department, 


No. 150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SECURITY 


Lire INsuRANCE AND ANNUITY Company, 





Nos, 31 and 33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Assets, $3,510,539. Income, $1,375,015. 


Numper OF Poniciges IN Force, Jan. 1, 1875, 10,091, INSuRING $23,395,255: 


This Company issues LIFE, NON-FORFEITURE, IN TEN PAYMENTS, EN- 
DUWMENT, and ANNUITY POLICIES, on the most favorable Terms, Dividends 
are declared annually after the first year. Premiums can be paid annually, semi-annually, 
or quarterly. All Policies are NON-FORFEITING after trree annual premiums have 





been paid in Cash, } 
OFFICERS: | 
ROBT. L. CASE, President. | 


THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-President. ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


ROBT. L. CASE, Jr., Actuary. 


Competent Solicitors liberally dealt with on application to 


| 
J. W. FLETCHER, Supt of Eastern Agencies, No, 22 School St., Bosten, Mass. | 
| 


C, 1, Baker, General Agent for Illinois, Chicago, III. 

i: L. Daymups, General Agent for lowa, Miunesota, and Nebraska, Davenport, lowa. 
©. F. Raum, General Agent to- Missouri, >t. Louis, Mo. 

E. MeEssmore, General Agent, Minerva, Ohio. | 
D. W. brown, General Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. ©. Sprincer, General Agent for Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. | 
A. C, Parsons, General Agent, 92 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
E. B. Haywarp, General Agent, Jersey City. N. J. 

E. H. Murpuy, Generai Agent, Trenton, N. J. 

Ezra WIittets, General Agent, 523 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Henry R. Wiison, General Agent for Maryland, and District of Columbia, 35 Post-Office | 

Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. : 

Louis SHERFESEE, General Agent for South Carolina, Charleston, S. C. 

W. S. Townsenp, General Agent for Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

P. A. Barkgr, General Agent for Mississippi and Louisana, New Orleans, La, 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


LIFE INSURANCE. | 


Sixth Edition. 





With extensive reviews and additions, Including a valwable introductory chapter 


and appendix. 
By J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D, LLD. 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in Rush Medical College. 


The standard work on Medical Examinations. Used by thirty-seven Life Insurance 
Companics. 1 vol, t2mo, :So pp.; cloth. 


Price, $2.co per Copy. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New York: No, 16 Dey Street. CuicaGo: Nos, 161-163 La Salle ct. 


| 
| 


THE 


HARTFORD LIFE 


AND ANNU!/TY INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFCRD, CONN. 


WAREHAM GRISWOLD, President. 
STEPHEN BALL, Secretary. 


Tue INTEREST-BEARING PLAx.—On all premiums paid on Policies issued under this plan, 
Compound Interest at Six per cent per annum is allowed until the aggregate amcunt of 
premiums paid, and interest thereon, shall be equal to the sum insured; then no further 
payment whatever wiil be required on the policy, and the allowance of divideras will 
commence, 

Pouicigs Non-ForFeITABLE from violation of Condition unless death shall ensue, and 

ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE from any cause, after the allowance of dividends 
has commenced. 

Also issues all the well known forms of Life and Endowment Policies, on either the 
Mutual or Stock Plan. 

Dividends are declared and paid annually, upon the basis of contribution to surplus. 

Premiums and dividends payable in (asf. 1 

Parties desirin x information or agencies are invited to correspowd with the Home Office. 


GLOBE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


W. STURGIS, Man'g Direc. Agen's. JAS. M. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


> 


E. H. SEWELL, Actuary. JAS. R. HOSMER, Sup't Agents. 


NOS. 345 & 347 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


Assets, Fan. 1, 1875, - $4,180,076 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE., 


Every reasonable advantage given to Policyholders. 


PREMIUMS, DIVIDENDS AND LOSSES PAID IN CASH. 


NWO RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES OR EUROPE. 


Special Inducements offered to Agents— Apply at the Home Office 









Vice-President, 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN. 


Secretary, 
. GRANNISS. 















—AND— 


RESERVE DIVIDEND PLANS 
METROPOLITAN 


liarnH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Give better returns to the AGENT than any plans heretofore presented. 
First-class Agents, with established records, or successful business men who desire a voca- 
tion free from expense, risk, or loss, are invited to communicate with the Home Office, the 
Company's General Agents or Superintendents. Contracts made direct. Benefit of the full 
commission allowed. Send for the documents of the Company, which explain its plans fully. 


B. 'R. CORWIN, Manager, Dominion of Canada. 
A. KAUFMANN, Superintendent German Department. 
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OLD AND TRIED. 
Incorporated 1851, 


BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS, 


THOMAS F. PLUNKETT, - “ 


- - - President. 
EDW. BOLTWOOD, - - - WVice-Pres’t and Treasurcr. 
JAS. W. HULL, - - - - - - Secretary. 


FAILURE TO PAY PREMIUM DOES NOT FORFEIT THE POLICY AT 
ANY TIME; but the Policy will be continued in force until the Premiums already paid 
are fully earned by the cost of insurance. Should the insured die within the period ot 
continued insurance, the full amount of the Policy will be paid, the same as if all 
Premiums had been paid when due, except that the Pocntons overdue and unpaid will 
be deducted. 

Exam ples.—Claims actually paid under this feature, 

James Joycr, of New York, insured for $1,000, died four months after his Premium 
was due and unpaid. Amount es $1,000, less one Semi-Annual Premium, 

MAXIMILLIAN MECKEL, of Cleveland, insured for $1,000, died nine menths after his 
Premium was due and unpaid. Amount paid $1,000, less one Premium. 

SAMUEL W. Mason, of Concord, insured for $1,000, died thirteen months after his 
Premium was due and unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, less two Premiums. 

This feature is absolutely secured to the Policyholder by a law of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, 


Guaranteeing Every Days Insurance Paid For. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


to the Poli 
ividends pai 


holders, and are divided annually among Policies 


All the profits belon 
annually in cash, or used to increase the amount ot 


in force two years, 
insurance, 

Economical management; safe investments; careful selection of lives; prompt and 
honorable settlement; liberal conditions of travel and residence, 


Goop AGEnTs WanTED. 


THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


No. 41 SECOND STREET, SACRAMENTO. 


LELAND STANFORD, Pres’?. J. H. CARROLL, V.-Pres’?. 


A. C. VALLIANT, Secretary. 
B. D. KENNEDY, Aetuary. 
W. R. CLUNESS, M.D., Physician-in-Chie}. 


Assets, Jan.1, 1875, - -  -  - = $1,250,000. 


All Polictes Non-forfettable and by the laws of California exempt 


Srom execution. Cash dividends annually after the first year. 


Issues all forms of Life and Endowment Policies. 


Active, energetic and reliable Agents Wanted in every State in the Union. 


Application should be made direct to the Home Office, 





Aina Lire INSURANCE Co 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, $20,65 7,603.56 


T. O. ENDERS, Preszdent. AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’s, 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 

G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician, 

J.C. WEBSTER, Superintendent of Agencies. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


A. &. DRWEY.......; Portland, Me.’ W. B. GuLick.......Columbia, S. C. 
WwW. A, STONE...... Concord, N. H.|C. W. HARRIS.......... Augusta, Ga. 
% A eee Rutland, Vt. DAvip CLARKE.......... Mobile, Ala. 
DwiGcut CHESTER. .Boston, Mass. J. T. MCMILLAN.....Gainesville, Fla. 
oy OM... Providence, R. I. Wma. E. FITzGERALD..N. Orleans, La. 
HEMAN A. TYLER....Hartford, Conn. F. E. PERRIN.......... Louisville, Ky. 
F. H. WELD & Son..N. Haven, Conn. W. D. TALBOT..... Nashville, Tenn. 


ANDREW MILEs.....Knoxville, Tenn. 
FRANK REMINGTON..Cincinnati, Ohio 


D. H. TERRY. 
D. A. PECK... 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Middletown, Conn. 


H. B. Moore. ....Hartford, Conn.|Geo. F. SADD.......... Geneva, Ohio 
L. MORTON...... .. New York City. HorRACK STILSON..... Cleveland, Ohio 
EDWARD KENT....... Syracuse, N. Y. R. H. ALLISON........ St. Louis, Mo. 
ie Os ak encwanee Deiele, NM. V.: Tees. C. DAR ccécsccss Chicago, Th. 
Nye & BALDWIN.......Albany, N. Y. R. W. KEMPSHALL........ Peoria, Ill. 
W. G. CHAFFEE.......Oswego, N. Y. J. W. & J. E. WHARPF....... Olney, Il. 
no. E. BAKER...... Rochester, N. Y. J. LL. MILEs......Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
MOSHER & THORPE....Auburn, N. Y. F. T. & T. C. Day...Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wo. ERDTMAN...265 Broadway, N. Y. STONE & MARTIN...... Topeka, Kan. 
C. C. HERRICK.........Newark, N. J. S. W. BULLOCK........ Detroit, Mich. 
C. H. BRusH.... . Philadelphia, Pa. M. P. MORSE....... Portland, Oregon 


JONATHAN KELLOGG. Little Rock, Ark. 
Wma. H. Orr... ...Montreal, Canada 
JOHN GARVIN & Co.Toronto, Canada 
H. BUCHANAN, Jr.,..... Newport, Ky. 


D. P. CHAPMAN.......Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. R. ALEXAND ER.... Baltimore, Md. 
A. H. BEACH......Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. H. Crow..........Raleigh, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


Orrice: Nos. 17 & 19 WARREN STREET, New York. 


This Company offers the following attractive features : : 

1. Premiums about twenty per cent less than those usually charged by other Companies. 

2. A fair, straightforward and business-like contract—so much insurance for so much 
premium. 

. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

The success of the UNiversAL has been unequivocal, each year adding to its sesanath, 
and giving to its patrons and managers increasing confidence in its usefulness and stability. 

The Annual Statement of the Company, rendered to the Insurance’ Department on the 
first of January, 1875, shows that the Company's policies covered 17,000 lives and $32,- 
000,000 of insurance, It had also at that date a list of unimpeachable assets amounting to 
$4,653,851.11, and a surplus, over and above all its liabilities, of $707,761.18 ; its receipts 
for the year, including reserve on risks re-insured, being $5,105,439.72. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Presipenrt. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, President Mercantile Trust Co. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President American Fire Insurance Company. 
GEO. S. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counsellors at-Law. 
GEO. T. HOPE, President Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th street. . 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, President of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
GEO. A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th street. 

. C. GOODRIDGE, 704 Broadway. 

URR WAKEMAN, late President Harlem Gas Company. 
ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counsellor-at-Law. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East soth street. 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Mepicat Examiner. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Presipent. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 


OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM'L I. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 
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UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Co. 


Nos. 261, 262, 263 & 264 BROADWAY, cor. Warren St. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Cash Assets, - - $4,422,636.68 


The principal features of this Company are 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 


AND 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


ALL Forms or Lire anp Enpowment Po ictgs Issueb. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


New Jersey Mutua 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


HOME OFFICE, 18 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 


OFrFiIce OF 


Middle Department, Drexel Building, 


CORNER BROAD AND WALL STREETS, NEW YORK. 


H. W. BALDWIN, Superintendent. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Issueri »t Equitable Rates, 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1875, -  - - $40,443,696 
ANNUAL INCOME, over - - - 10,000,000 
Increase of Assets during 1874, - + - - - $2,763,472 
Ratio of Expenses to Receipts in 1874, - 8.06 per cent. 
POLICIES IN FORCE DEC. 31, 1874, 65,316; INSURING $185,366.633. 


JAMES GOODWIN, President. 


Z. PRESTON, E. B. WATKINSON, JACOB L. GREENE, 
Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Ass’¢ Secretary. L. S. WILCOX, Medical Examiner. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Dunham Pond % apompsse General Agents for New York &. Long Island and New 
.No. 194 Broadway, New York 


Peck & Hillman, “General Agents for State of New York... Troy, New York 
Stearns, Dickigson & Co., Gen, Agents for Illinois, Nos, 81 & ¢ 83 Ww ashington St. , Chicago, Ill 
Hodges Brothers, Gener: il Agents for Michigan and Wisconsin--__--.-.-.- De troit, Michigan 
Geo. L. Wright, Gen. + gt. for Missouri_..........-.---- Cor. Fitth and Olive Sts., St. J ours 
Fackler & Ford, General Agents for Ohio....-...-...-------- 34 W. Third Street, Cinn., O 
Ryan, Carpenier & Co., General Agents for Kentucky.-...--..--------. --~-- Louisville, Ky 
i: >. Carpenter & Co., General Agents for Tennessee.........----------..- Memphis, ‘Tenn 
L. Barnard, General Agent for Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 

V ermont. SA Tt AEN RE eS PE ENC Providence, R.I 

Coffin & F> ‘rt banks, Gen. Agts. for M aine, Nova Scotia & New Brunswick.....-. 3angor, Me 
Edwin Ray, Gen. Agt. for Poston and vic ae neetniee No. 84 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
James li. Roberts, Gen. Agt. for Califorsia ..._._. No. 31sUa alifornia 5t., San Francisco, Cal 

D. Wa't, General Agent r for North ¢ vitor Rica) cieaeanl tebe aka meat >....Raleigh, 

p hil, M. Crapo, Gen. Agent for Iowa -...............-----.eee---- aeneene Burlington lowa 
i. H. Tenney, General , eee Nag” tnt epee ieee Duluth,»Minn 
ae 3. Graham. Gen. Agt. for Kansas, Nebraska and the Territories... .-- Leaver.w orth, Kas 
R. R. Bren, General Agent for Georgia and Florida.................------... Sav annah, Ga 
S. S. Carrier, Agent for Western Pennsylvania... ....--.-..---------.------ Pittsburgh, Pa 
W.H. Tilden, Agent for Philadelphia, Penn. .--------No. 530 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
R. C, Smith, Agert for Sus jueha: ina Valley,  hideieercsiel ated: W'lkesbarre, Pa 
Wm. N. Cc leman, Agent for Southeastern Pennsy Ding chatimenwsotnecsouns Reading. Pa 
Brainard Rorison, Grn. Agent for Indiana..........--cccceecoccoescecceee Indianapolis, Ind 


FUST PUBLISHED, 


VALUATION TABLES, 


BASED UPON THE 


“INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES’ MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 
(H"] TABLE,” 


AT 3, 34%, 4 AND 4% Per CENT, 


Comprising— Values of Policies for all Durations; Values of Temporary Annuities for all 
Periods ; Single and Annual Premiums for Temporary Insurance up to 10 years ; Tables 
for Valuing Endowment Policies. 

Also, Values of Polices on the H™ (5) Table, at the same rates of Interest; with other 
useful Tables. 


CALCULATED BY THE ARITHMOMETER, 


BY 


RALPH PRICE HARDY, 


Actuary to the London and Provincal Law Assurance Society, and Honorary Secretary 
of the Institute of Actuaries. 


PRICE, $ro. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New York, : Cuicaco, 
No. 16 Dey Street. No. 161-163 La Salle Street, 
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THE MuTuAL LIFE 


Insurance Co., of New York. 





FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 





Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1875, - = - = - $72,446,970.06 

Total Liabilities, atthe same date, - - - - 68,406,527.95 

Surplus over all Liabilities (Reserve at 4 per cent.), $4,040,442.11 
Numser OF Pouicigs 1n Force, 90,914. | Amount aT Risk, - - $301,928,726. 


The advantages cffered to insurers by this Company, in Solid Security, Superior Economy, 
and its convenient system of Annual Cash Dividends, distributed on each New Year’s Day 
combine to make it THE SAFEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. Applications for Insurance or for Agencies may be made to the Company 
direct, or to either of the following 


CENERAL ACENTS: 


H. B. MERRILL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota, Address Merritt & FurGuson, Detroit, Michigan. 

W W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey, 749 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. ? 

O. F. BRESSEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, East ‘Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama, 15 South Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

J. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for Southern New York, Address Lirrte & Ray- 
MOND, 132 Broadway, New York. ‘ 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Address 
CuristizE & BoarpMan, Troy, N. Y, . 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, ts Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Conn. 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, 
Orange, Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga and 
Chemung, in the State of New York, Yonkers, N. Y. y 

AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. and Massa- 
chusetts, Boston, Mass. i a 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and West- 
ern Arkansas, Dakota and Wyoming Territories. St. Louis, Mo. 

W. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New Hampshire, Portland, Me. 

F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware. Address VANUXEM, 
Bates & LAMBERT, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Jennincs, Hiccins & Brooks, 





Pror. W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. JOHN M. STUART, Sec’y. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The most successful Life Insurance Corporation of the same age 
in the World. 


GENERAL OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








H. W. HOUGH, President. E. W. BRYANT, Actuary. J. S. PIERCE, Secretary. 


AMOUNT OF POLICIES 
in force, December 31, 1874, 


$43,257,024. 


ASSETS, 


December 81, 1874, 


$4,889, 482. 





The only Company which guarantees, as a chartered right, the principle of local invest- 
ments in each State of its reserves or re-insurance fund, The only Company which, by its 
Charter, gives to each State a Representative in the Home Board of Directors. 


NEW YORK DEP’T, No. 92 BROADWAY. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 


Efficient men, wanting to represent the Lirz AssociaATION OF AMERICA, will address 
or apply at the office of the Association, No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


Ee” LIBERAL TERMS TO SOLICITORS. 











INCORPORATED 1851. Purety Mutua. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
E. W. BOND, President. 
HENRY FULLER, Jr., Vice-President, 


AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary, 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


$5,505,937 
i, 500,000 


ASSETS, over - . ‘ 
ANNUAL INCOME, over - - . 


DIVIDENDS ON THE CONTRIBUTION PLAN, 
Annually from Date of Policy. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAw applies to all policies ot every 
form, from the first payment, so that no policy ceases by non-payment of premium 
until the full amount of previous payments has been spent in carrying the risk. 

Liberal arrangements may be made by agents or solicitors, on application to the 
Company, or to any of the following 

GENERAL AGENTS: 

V. W. Foster, 243 Broadway, N. Y. City, for N. Y. City and vicinity. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, Manchester, N. H., for New Hampshire and Vermont; 

28 School Street, Boston, Mass, for Boston and vicinity. 
J. B. TALLMAN, 6 New Savings Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y., for Central N. Y. 
A. M. PARKER, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass, for Worcester and vicinity, 
E. P. PATERSON, 62 Weybos<et Street, Providence, R. I., for Rhode Island. © 
GEO. E. PENDERGAST, 121 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio, for Eastern Ohio. 
J. T. DEWEY, 23 Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, Ohio, for Western Ohio. 
W..N. BENTON, 202 N. 2nd Street, St. Louis, for St. Louis and vicinity. 
D. P. HUNTINGTON, 105 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, for Wisconsin, 
LAWFORD & McCKiM, 10 South Holliday Street, Baltimore, Md. for Maryland. 
CuAs. MCLEAN KNOX, S. E. cor. of Sixth and Walnut Streets, Phila, for Pa. 
E. P. WATERBURY, 25 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y., for Eastern New York. 
H. L. HORNE, 95 Exchange St., Portland, Me., for Maine. 
ALBERT H. BOND, 265 Main Street, Hartford, Conn., for Connecticut. 
OWEN OWENS, 67 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, for Southern Ohio. 
FRED. RAACKE, 300 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo., for St. Louis. 
JOHN A. HALL, Company's Block, Springfield, Mass, for Western Mass. 
FRISBIE & RAPPLEYE, 170 La Salle Street, for Chicago and vicinity. 
E. H. ELWELL, Moffat Building, Detroit, for Michigan. ; 
A.S. AMES, North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, for Ind., 
A. Q. SMITH, Burlington, Iowa, for lowa. 


| A TREATISE 


ON THE 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF 


LIFE INSURANCE: 


Being an Arithmetical Explanation of the Computations Involved 
in the Science of Life Contingencies, 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


VALUABLE TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Life Insurance Companies and Agents. 


By NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary. 


Price $2.00 per copy; sent postpaid to any address. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


Publishers and Printers, 


NEW YORK: 
No. 16 Dey street. { 


CHICAGO: 


OFFICES: ae 163 La Salle St, 
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CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
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Number of Policies issued to Jan, 1, 1875 ................0005 68,100 
Number of Policies issued in 1874.................. errr. 
Surplus, New York Standard.............. 0... cee eeees $711,982.00 
OEE Uy DOU iate sane entaseiedsowsnk aanes 6,555,828.01 

NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, NEBRASKA and MINNESOTA. 
Orrick, - - - - 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
CHARLES H. FROST, Manacer. 


H. E. METZGER, Suft. of Agencies. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED THROUGHOUT THE NORTHWEST. 


THE 


WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company, of New York. 
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Cash Assets, . . $4,300,000 


Invested in the best Class of Securities. 


Surplus,. . . $704,254.44 


The GREAT and SPECIAL FEATURE of THE WASHINGTON is NON- 
FORFEITABLE DIVIDENDS, that hold policies in force though the premiums 
be unpaid. This feature is the right of the policyholder, made so by the charter 
of the Company. 

All the profits are divided among the policyholders in 
annual dividends from date of policy. 


H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 
No. 148 La Salle Strect, Chicago, II. 








St. Louis Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HiOME OFFICE, , : , ; ‘ ‘ . . St. Louts. 


Paid-up Capital, *1,000,000.00 


RATES LOW, 
PLANS SIMPLE, 


CONTRACTS DEFINITE. 


JAMES B. EADS, President. 
A. M. BRITTON, I ice-President, 
>». W. LOMAX, Secretary. 


BEN, WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies. 


Competent Men Wanted in all Unoceupied Terrttory. Address 


the Home Offic: 





